











From “Doc” Peters Scrapbook 


says “DOC” PETERS 


“Last evening, Jim Emerson came home on furlough. Jim fired twice. They were long shots. But Jim's 
He kissed Mom. He grasped Pop’s hand. And he gave eyes and those powerful Peters shells made ea 
Don, the retriever, a pat on the head. count. You could see the pride in Pop’s face. In Don's 


. — ‘ too. For this was their day! 
“After dinner, Mom pulled out her knitting. Pop lit Prone eee 


his pipe. Jim took his Remington Sportsman down 


“There are days like this coming for all wh 


from the rack in the corner. ‘ : 
hunting. Days when the ducks are flying. Days whe 


** "You've kept her in fine shape, Pop!’ Jim said. Peters High Velocity shot sheils are again on 


: P , stricted sale at your dealer’s. And when that time comes 

“ ‘Thanks, son. And here’s something else I've been : : 

7 , : : a look for the Peters name. It’s your guarantee ot! 

keeping for you.’ He handed Jim a full box of Peters a 

: . Bh ‘ s : ; power for every type of hunting or shooting. 

High Velocity long range sl shells. “They’re f . : 
igh Velocity long range shot shells. ey’re for to 


yw,” he said. - : : . 
morrow,’ he said “Fora free, full-color enlargement of the picture above, 


“Today, just at sunrise, Jim and Pop and Don went out just write me, Dept. 2, care ot the addre ss be lc Ww 


. $. Every good sportsman . together to the old duck blind. Suddenly, a flock of fleet 





: : t ; e PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION + Remington Arms Company, Inc., Brid 
nows that WAR BONDS mallards winged high through the crisp morning air. Member American Wildlife Institute,""For a More Abundant G 





vill bring Victory sooner! 







“High Velocity” is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Peters Cartridge Division 
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4SEE THE A1L4LS OF HOME 








Tonight, the stars lean down so close I could reach out and all the new ability and skill and knowledge that have come to us 
touch them—almost. so quickly under the driving necessity of war, to production 
_ ‘ ; for peace. 
: Tonight, I see the hills of home. 
r4 . : That means Nash will build more automobiles than we have 
And I remember other nights when, hand in hand, we ogee ; 
: ‘ ‘ ever built before . . . automobiles even finer than the great Nash 
climbed the highest peak and, looking down, saw fog creep 
7 cars that are today proving their outstanding quality and 
; in and overwhelm the road and then the town and pounce . ‘ : 
se . economy. It means automobiles low in price . . . economical to 
upon the last, lone light and swallow up the tallest tree and . : 
own as well as drive. It means style and comfort and ease of 
P come to where we stood—and curl up at our feet. : : eee 
handling. It means all those things that will make an auto 
Zs And so, we stood upon an island in a sea of mist and there mobile a more important, a more useful, a more intimate part 
4 were only stars and you—and no words to speak. »f what you want to do—when peace comes. 
, re see ¢ ai »{ c ) "a ‘ po a . 
Out here, I see again our dream of home This is our program. This will be our part in the building of 
> 
cy And I can see there can be just one future when war ends, a greater,a happier nation. For we believe all of us owe to thos« 
:* just one meaning to the power of America at war. The who have fought to preserve it a strong, a vital, a growing Amer- 
; . J > > ] men 0 tj f edon > 
a power of men and women working together to build ten ica where all men and women will have the freedom and the 
million guns . . . ten thousand ships and ten hundred thou opportunity to make their dreams come tr 
sand tons of bombs .. . must be the power after war to create 
“é and build a cleaner, finer, a greater America than we have , 
£ ever known before... 
r. Where you and I will once again be free to dream . . . be 
free again io grow . . . be free once more to live and love 
2 r 
and laugh... 
of NASH-KELVINATOR CORP, 
And roam again... the hills of home. Poe 
e ’ 
> > . 
4 . 
Here at Nash, when our war job is done, it will be our obliga- . 


tion to convert all the new strength, all the new power to produce, 

















The natural heat of your body is locked up in 
millions of air pockets of the silky hair wool of 
the Alpaca. The Alpaca comes down deep in 
the coat to protect your back and kidneys. The 
big Alpaca collar warms your neck, ears and 
face. The outer shell is a real gabardine made 
of combed yarns, water repellent, and strong 
as a bull. For added warmth, the quilted rayon 
sleeves are inner lined with reused wool plus 
wristlet-warmers of Alpaca. Made like a double- 
breasted overcoat (35 inches long); padded 
shoulders; underarm shields; 4 pockets. This 
Buck Skein Joe for men and boys ranges from 


$22.50 to $30.00. 
REMARKABLE NEW 


FR E E J SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
“Relaxation is a State of Mind’”’ 


The War of Nerves is not limited to our fight- 
ing men. It is within ourselves that the battle 
also rages. Yet you can overcome “that tense 
feeling” and needless worry, through self- 
analysis, self-control and self-understanding. 

Years of psychological study have revealed 
that there are ways of easing up tension and 
solving everyday problems—through methods 
of real Relaxation. 

“Relaxation is a State of Mind” has been 
written in plain language by a committee of 
prominent scientists. It is a book that will help 
you, your family, and the boy who is coming 
Leas. Because wartime conditions require that 
we prepare ourselves for the new day tha lies 
ahead—the American way of life—I want you 
to have a book that can help 
you turn daily defeats into 
victories. It is yours for the 
asking, absolutely FREE. 


Becott’ Shs, OM 





Buck Skein Joe 

c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-11, New York 10 
Please send me a copy of the new booklet 
“Relaxation is a State of Mind” FREE [ 
Send me the name of the nearest retailer 
where I can see the full ragge>of your 
Buck Skein Joe sportswear. [) 





Address_____yso-—_______________ 
_————————————— 
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Personal notes on new friends 


OWARD HILL 

got his first ex- 
perience with the 
bow and arrow at 
the age of four, 
using equipment 
made for him by 
his father. Today 
he is known as 
America’s foremost 
archer, and millions 
of movie goers have 
seen demonstra- 
tions of his uncanny skill. While he 
has hunted extensively with both shot- 
gun and rifle, he declares, “My love of 
the bow has, of recent years, made all 
other forms of shooting uninteresting to 
me.” 

Born on a cotton plantation in central 
Alabama, the author of “Big Blue of the 
Flat Top,” which appears in this issue, 
has been an ardent sportsman as long 
as he can remember. He demonstrated 
his versatility by winning letters in 
football, baseball, and basket ball as a 
student at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. After college, he played profes- 
sional baseball and basket ball for three 
years, was a golf “pro,” and taught 
archery. 

On his ranch in San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., Hill enjoys his riding horses and 
hunting dogs and plans to drive trotting 
and pacing horses. Concerning his hob- 
bies, he says, “I like to fish, hunt, throw 
knives, ride horseback, hike, and climb. 
However, exploring new country with 
bow and arrow is my favorite sport.” 





ESLIE EK. WY oye 

SONG, who re- 
counts his ferreting 
out of “Old John- 
ny’s Secret” in this 
issue, is, according 
to his pals, the sort 
of fisherman best 
described as a “fa- 
natic.” With him, 
enthusiasm is 
standard equip- 
ment. 

Born in California, “Les’s” boyhood 
was lived in Louisiana, and railroading 
was his first choice of a career. He 
actually worked at it when he was only 
fourteen and eventually progressed to 
the job of engineer on a logging train. 
Later, while he was with Gen. Pershing 
in Mexico the first World War claimed 
his services. 

After the war, Wysong tried flying for 
a time, but eventually the actor, long 
dormant in him, demanded a taste of 
the trouper’s life. 

While touring the country with his 
own company in the ‘'20’s, the show 
Played Colorado Springs, and Wysong 
Suddenly decided to settle there. He’s 
still there, devoting his dramatic talent 
to producing advertising films. Proudly, 
he declares that he has written and 
produced more movies than any other 
individual in the world—some 18,000 
commercial subjects. However, he still 
finds plenty of fishing time. 
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TARGETS FOR TOMORROW 


You’re tied down now but even 
the war can’t stop you from 
dreaming...and planning for that 
post- victory hunting trip to 
Canada’s great game lands with 
that ribboned boy of yours just 
back from overseas. 

Together you ll enjoy the 
greatest session of big game 
hunting you’ve ever known, deep 
in the woods with deer, bear, 
moose, mountain goat or bighorn 
sheep as your quarry. 

The nearby provinces are an 
easy trip. Fast airlines, modern 
railroads, steamships, new Canadian 
highways will be ready to take 


vou to the farthest reaches. Ac- 


PLAN YOUR POST-WAR 
VACATION IN 


commodations range from deluxe 


hotel to forest camp. 


Write Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 
for information. 
. Buy War Bonds 
For Victory 
Issued under the authority of Major General 


The Hon. L. R. LaF léche, Minister of National 


War Services, Canada 





COL. H. P. SHELDON Says: 


mE GUN DIGEST 


“1S A COMPLETE STORY 
OF AMERICAN SHOOTING 
weed MAGNIFICENT JOB" 






“| really think the Gun Dige:t is a mag- 


nificent job—the best that has been done 


along that line. It is a complete story of 


American shooting and has a permanent 
value as such 


Col. Sheldon, distinguished gun authority 


GIANT SIZE 
164 PAGES 
iW" x 81, 


ONLY 


AS ESSENTIAL TO YOU AS A GUNS 


The greatest gun book In publishing Ristory—so In- 
formative, so valuable, so satisfying, that only one 
out of every 8,000 purchasers of *“*The Gun Digest"’ 
wanted a refund. You, too, will be thrilled with the 
fascinating hunting and shooting techniques re- 
vealed by the masters ... plus the reliable, up-to- 
the-minute gun directory ... a comprehensive 
listing which illustrates and describes in detail 
modern American rifles, shotguns, handguns, ac- 
cessories. Written and compiled by fourteen emi- 
nent gun experts. 





Voluntary PRAISE 
from Readers of 
The Gun Digest:* 
**Would not sell my 


copy at any price.’ 
Joseph Krajic,Canion,O. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 
«+. with 629 brilliant pic- 


“Truly a fine book. 
Very informative. 
O. R. Foster 
Ellendale, Minn. 


“Have all such books, 
but it is by far the most 
instructive. 

Jack Kahler, Dayton, O. 


“The pictures alone are 
worth the price of the 
k."" Ford Champion, 
Montgomery, Mich. 


tures: fine screen half- 
tones of guns and acces- 
sories, dynamic action 
photos and drawings. 


25 INFORMATIVE SECTIONS! 
«+ + including: The Big 
Game Rifle, Small —— 
Shooting, Selec tise & 
Fegetia a Target Rifle, 

Thee 7uns and Loads, 
The Fowling Piece, Trap 
& Skeet Shooting, How 
to Choose & Shoot a 


we ood reference. Handgun. 
ort far = thana 
dollar.’ Steele, | FREE EXAMINATION OFFER! 


Foltjeid oO. Verify the value yourself! 


You don't risk a cent! 


"Excerpts from unsolic- 10-day return privilege 
tied cards and letters se- for full refund, if not en- 
lected at random from tirely satisfied. Paper 
our files; available for regulations force a ree 


snspection at our offices. stricted edition. Order at 
once for Xmas giving! 


Publishers: KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS, Chicago 7, If. 
LIMITED QUANTITY! MAIL COUPON NOW! 











i KLEIN'S SPORTING GOODS, 5088 So. Nefeted, Chicago 7 

j Please rush yf copy of “The Gun Digest.”” Enclosed 

1 i is $1, Say 10c tor postage and handling. ($1.50 outside 

! 
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SITY. wcccccce Coe Gras ccoocccece STATE... see 
“Send 25¢ additional handed with first order) for 

§ Alein's Fall “Guar ad Bar ain ¢ -atalog,"* p~R 

L thousands is of available guns and “ hard-to-get"’ items. 























THE BELLEAIRE 
HUNTING LODGE 
Offers You 


Crack Hunting—birds, deer and 
bear—Wonderfully good food— 
Excellent accommodations. 

Rates from $45.00 

to $100. per week 

Booklets on request 

THURSTON TeAReNeR 
Catskill, N.Y., R.F. 

Phone Catskill se7i3. 

















Pete Gatling 
Gatling s Lodge 


Inverness, Florida 
*“HUNTIN’ & FISHIN’ ”’ 
Modern cottages, fine meals, guides, and boat ac- 
commodations to a few guests who wish the best 
for Fall & Winter in Florida! Large Mouth Bass, 
Squirrel, Duck, Turkey and Deer. 
Write Now For Reservations. 





FOR RENT 


BRAND NEW Log Cabins far in the heart of the 

pine woods. Sand beaches miles from anyone else. 

Fishing & Hunting. Moose and Bear. Camps are 

well equipped, with spring filled mattresses. 
For September and Octob 


Smith & Chapple Ltd. 


Specialists in Outfitting 
Chapleau, Ontario, 





Canada 





HOMESITES . . . $200 "sun‘° 


In Baywood Park Estates, California’s loveliest gar- 
den spot on wooded shores of beautiful Morro Bay, 
San Luis Obispo County. Enjoy future independ- 
ence here. Excellent soil and water. Wonderful 
fishing, boating, bathing, hunting, etc. Grow fruits, 
vegetables, poultry. U. S. Harbor Project makes 
this unusual buy. Write for full particulars. 
Richard S. Otto, Owner, Dept. B, 6560 Hollywood 
Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 








300AcreLakeOQwassa | 


Situated in the picturesque Kittatinny Moun- 
tains. Fifty-five miles from New York City. Eas- 
ily accessible by train or motor. Two miles from 
Branchville, Frankford Township, Sussex County, 
New Jersey. 

Owassa is a large natural deep lake comprising 
302 acres of water, 1% miles long. % mile wide, 
100 feet deep, fed by springs and a large stream. 
About fifty acres of land at east end. More land 
is available. 

This property is in the best hunting and fishing 
regions in North Jersey. Borders Stokes State 
Park and is in the vicinity of the famous Flat 
Brook Hunting and Fishing Lands, and High 
Point Park. No buildings, taxes $120.00 per year. 
Property has been an estate for over fifty years. 
Now offered at $125,000.00. 


A. FREESTONE 


20 Hamilton St., Paterson, 








AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thriiling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier"! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska's opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 200 NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


REE’ Subscribe to Aleska's Mage 
@ absolutely free, a two-color mep 
@ving towns, riv nshirg mountains, 
Glacters, roads, etc. It will help you to learn more about 
“The & Frontier’? You will receive this map, with 
pour fret magazine, By Return Marit 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX L-1198, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
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OUTDOOR 


DEER HUNTERS 


Still time to book a limited number 
of reservations, from: November 1, 
to November 18, at 
BEAR’S DEN LODGE 
Write or wire to J. B. Perkins 
Pickerel River, Ontario, Canada 








Every ver) Wine. 6 bench- 
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Where Skill really Counts... 


It takes more than a football suit to 
make a star half-back...and it takes 
more than a distilling plant to make 
a truly great whiskey like Seagram’s 
7 Crown. 

Yes...and it takes even more than 
treasured reserves of many different 
fine whiskies . . . even more than am- 
ple stocks of genuine neutral grain 
spirits. Most of all, it takes skill, and 
craftsmanship, and experience, to 
achieve the exquisite flavor and 


bouquet and mellow lightness of 
Seagram's 7 Crown to keep its rare 
excellence unchanged in wartime. 

Today, as always, Seagram’s 7 
Crown is one of the world’s great 
whiskies .. . every drop 100% pre- 
war quality. True, it’s scarcer now 
than usual... but there’s still enough 
for you to enjoy in moderation. Sip 
it slowly . . . savor its excellence... 
and be thankful that Seagram’s 7 
Crown is still to be had! 


Seagram's 2h 


PLEASURE 


Mosr PLEASING 


Topay, Tomorrow | 


Say Seagram's 
and be Sure of, 
Pre Nar Quality 


Coun 


“4 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chryster Building, New York 
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All O oe KEEP ’EM OUT 
F ‘ t a 
p : : ver e ap (a 
/ WITH 
P, A. PARSONS 
se ILDCAT KILLERS. Louis Scal- 
t4 s cucci, Michigan fire warden, re- 
cently bopped off a 40 lb. bobcat | 
: with one shot from his .22 pistol at 100 yd. > 
Not to be outdone, another Michigan | S ’ 
man, Mort Miller of Rexton, state-high- | moker's 
way patrolman, bumped a wildcat with | J 
7 his car, got out with shovel and flash- | tb Ss a EEBIES 
f + 44s light and whammed the cat until it was | (BITE d BURN) 
+ dead ... Foxes attack. Five foxes were | an 
‘ killed in western Pennsylvania after | Smokingis ALL pleasure—with Cou: try 
they had attacked persons and cattle. | Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! County 
Examinations of the five showed one | Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
’ had rabies, tests on others were neutral. | selection of the choicesttobaccos; skillful! use 
y Harold Kanuff, Mercer, Pa., shot one py nema ap rong le agg ¢ of 
\ : ve = “ ese superior a ag r.. . Gefin- 
Pd . foues _ the ry By wy his = itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
t e. Two foxes were killed by men u it (Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
their bare hands, after being attacked. | ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
j=J Other two foxes were clubbed to death Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different, 
a by persons similarly attacked. 
Tips for percentage-playing sports- 
\ ‘ 
men. Clarke County, Ala., rates high for oun Oc or 
wild turkeys. Last year’s bag in that >, > i 
county was 1,011, an average kill of s (pe : AAT 
more than 14 turks a day during season. ' . 5 
Colorado ‘sold 53,000 hunting licenses = 
( g ae (or) 
H-m-m- | SHOULO OF WAITED | ¥ 25% 
UNTIL La . ie b 
wis H ; A Product 
-O * by of Philip 
me Z Morr: 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
_Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave.. N \ 














last season, and happy buyers bagged 
82,000 deer, 6,200 elk. That hunting suc- 
cess of 72 percent was probably the high- 
est in the country. Close up was Wiscon- 
sin, where 158,000 licenses were sold and 
105,000 deer bagged, a success percent- 
age of 67. For fishing success, consider 
Norris Lake, Tenn. In April and first 
2 weeks of May, lake yielded 110,000 
game fish, mostly bass and crappies, 
averaging about 2 lb. Biologists study- 
ing lake say removal of so many fish 
apparently has not harmed the fishing. 
Fishy briefs. Did somebody put the 
hex on the other fellow? Consider Larry 
Jorgensen, biologist of Seigniory Club, 
Quebec, and his fellow fisherman, who 
went to Heart Lake, north of Thurso. 
Object was to get live smallmouth bass 
to stock another lake. Barbless hooks 
were used. Both men fished side by side LEXOL Preserves 


in same boat, used worms from same 
































can, swapped places, tackle, everything. 4 
But Jorgensen caught 145 of the 150 bass Sportsmen s Leather 
taken ... Emmett Calhoun, Birming- The hard to get real leather equi 
ham, Ala., fishing in Warrior River, ment so dear to the sportsman 
| caught three bass at one cast on a heart deserves the best of care wit 
38-hook plug. Total weight of the fish LEXOL, the self penetrating cond 
was a little more than $3 lb.... 1 Mullet, tioner. LEXOL is clean, easy to us¢ 
Do sy choice Southern salt-water food fish, LEXOL strengthens the leather a1 
‘<T Eolifornia Charros have been reared successfully in North makes it more pliable; does not di 
114 So. Los Angeles St Carolina fresh-water pond by U.S. Fish turb the color and brings out tl 
1 hes Angeles 14 Calif. and Wildlife Service experts. Mullet natural finish. LEXOL repels wate: 
j ’ were taken when small, put in brackish protects against damage from pel 
) Please send me, postpaid, ___ California pond which gradually was permitted to spiration. Use LEXOL on_ boot 
{ | | Charros All Wool Shirts at $13.50 each. |! become fresh. Ducks were used to fer- | shoes, jackets, gun cases, saddle1 
\ enclose check or money order for $. | tilize the water, — » oe np — etc. Tests show that LEXOL wi 
Q | of vegetation on which mullet feed. Over double the life of many tvpes « 
ae — . ~ la 2-yeur period the pond produced 3,000 leather sports equipment. " | 
;——Prown ecium | Ib. of fish an acre, an amazingly high | $1.00 for pint $4.00 for gallon 
1__Tan barge | yield. Experiments are regarded as Pt se ' 
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Each brilliant drop of Old Grand-Dad—mellow, smooth, gloriously 


good—is a toast to bourbon at its best. One taste will tell you why! 
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“'Predators’’ Have Their Place 
To the Editor RECENT article in 
Outdoor Life: OuTpoor Lire, writ- 

ten by Arthur Haw- 


implied the desirability 
not only in con- 


thorne Carhart, 
of predator eradication, 
nection with game-bird planting but 
with game-bird management. Carhart 
completely lost sight of the fact that be- 
fore the first predator ever was trapped 
in Colorado, the sage-grouse populations 
were far greater than they have been 
during recent drought years, when pred- 
ators of all kinds have been trapped al- 
most relentlessly. We believe it is 
altogether possible to go too far in preda- 
tor eradication, as it tends to unbalance 
controls which nature has set up over 
many associated forms of life injurious 
to man’s welfare. Game birds should no 
more be considered sacred, requiring the 
destruction of every species of life that 
may prey upon them, than should do- 
mestic sheep be classified as sacred, so 
justifying destruction of every bear be- 
cause a bear occasionally kills and eats 
one of them. 

Eradication of a _ predatory 
often has very serious results. The kill- 
ing of too many coyotes in our plains 
areas has, in many instances, resulted in 
a plague of rabbits that ate up all vege- 
tation in sight, and then perished of 
disease associated with malnutrition. 
Destruction of hawks, owls, weasels, and 
skunks has resulted in so many prairie 
dogs, mice, and gophers that the land 
has been almost denuded of vegetation. 
In a recent sage-grouse study in Colo- 
rado it is entirely likely that the badger 
showed up as the No. 1 predator because 
a poison campaign against prairie dogs 
and other rodents had deprived him of 
his normal source of food. Some other 
studies have listed magpies, ravens, or 
crows as the arch enemy of nesting 
birds. 

Many a farmer knows that if he hasa 
family of skunks under his barn his 
grain is relatively safe from heavy toll 
to mice and rats. Where there is plenty 
of mice, rats, grasshoppers, and beetles 
even eggs and young chickens are com- 
paratively safe from molestation by 
skunks. But if man poisons off every 
wild thing that constitutes their natural 
food suvply, hawks will take his chick- 
ens, skunks will eat his eggs, and coy- 
otes, bobcats, and bears will kill and eat 
his sheep and calves. The greatest of all 
rodent eaters, the badger, will, under 
these circumstances, probably destroy 
not only the game birds but the farmer’s 
poultry as well. 

Those engaged seriously in game man- 
agement have recognized for many years 
that the term “predator” is only relative. 
Every living creature in nature exists at 


species 





the expense of some other form of life. 
So game management consists not in the 
eradication or near eradication of any 
species, but rather the “harvesting” of 
_ surpluses beyond desirable peak popula- 
tions in order to assure relatively more 









stable populations over extended periods. 
Without management, the tendency of 
all life is to fluctuate between extremely 
high peaks of population on the one 
hand, and extreme scarcity on the other. 
The objective of management, therefore, 
cannot be achieved by any wholesale 
eradications of a few selected species 
temporarily branded as “predators.” 
C. E. Hagie, Educational Manager, Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Commission. 


Farsighted Fish 


AY BERGMAN’S 

article “How Well 
Can Fish See?” was 
very interesting but did not say how far 
they can see. I can throw some light on 
that from an experience I had in the 
summer of 1926, at Lake Chelan, Wash. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





From a cliff I was watching two men 
trolling about 300 yd. offshore, and the 
water was so clear and still I could see 
their spoon. Meanwhile I had also no- 
ticed two fish about 20 ft, out from the 
base of the cliff. As the - fishermen 
reached a point opposite me, one of the 
fish suddenly started straight for the 
spoon. I yelled a warning to the man 
that a fish was headed for their lure. 
Not understanding me, they stopped, so 
I hollered the message again and told 
them to keep on rowing. They thought 
I was kidding and kept asking if the 
fish was still going their way. I said 
yes. We shouted back and forth until 
finally the fish caught up with the spoon 
and struck—and they caught it! 

I didn’t know that fish could see 
nearly that far. And I can’t explain 
why only one of the fish went after that 
lure. Maybe the other one was looking 
at something else, or wasn’t hungry. 
—W. M. Emerson, Chelan, Wash. 


Guns for ‘‘Down East’’ Deer 


To the Editor AYBE these figures 
Outdoor Life: will convince the 

fellows who deprecate 
the .30/30 as a deer killer. The other 
day I culled some interesting facts from 
the records of the hardware and gun 
store I operated here until it burned 
down last summer. More than half the 
high-power ammunition we sold was 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


used in Winchester Models 94, 55, and 64 
while 20 percent was used in Winchester 
92’s and 53’s, and less than 8 percent in 
more powerful rifles (the 35 Remington 
and others). 

For every 100 .30/30’s sold, we sold 
approximately 75 of the 32 Special, 73 
.38/40, 32 .351, 21 .38/55, 19 .303 Savage 
15 .30/40, 5 .30/06, and 2 .250/3000. 

For some years now there have been 
more deer shot here in Washington 
County than anywhere else in Maine, 
you see the hunters have had plenty of 
chance to try out their weapons. If these 
arms didn’t do the job, there would have 
been quite a few sudden changes when 
new rifles became available.—William L 
Crosby, East Machias, Maine. 


What's in a Name? 


HE other night, as 

I was browsing 
through my botany 
certain plant names leaped to my eye 
ram’s-head, adder’s-mouth, hart’s-tongue 
pheasant’s‘eye, turkey beard, hare’s-ea! 
elk-horn fern, deer-hair, dove’s-foot, bul 
hoof, squirreltail—all named, as you se¢ 
for their resemblance (real or fancied 
to sights the hunter keeps his eye: 
peeled for. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Well, one thing led to another, 
before long I'd “bagged” quite a few 
more specimens: alligator weed, duck 
potato, elkwood, goat’s-rue, goose grass 


hedgehog cactus, leopard’s-bane, moose 
wood, pigeon pea, ptarmigan berr) 
rattlesnake plantain, serpent moss, skunk 
cabbage, snake gourd, tiger flower, turtle 





wolfberry, and 


widgeon grass, 
oh yes, the angler came into it too, wit 


grass, 
salmonberry, shadbush, 
and trout lily. 


pickerel weee 


The day’s gone by, of course, whe! 
cuckoo-flower, dragonwort, flaming‘ 
flower, monkey apple, stork’s-bill, swar- 
flower, devil-in-the-bush, or the unicorn 


plant might have association value for 
the sportsman. 

But while I’m on the subject, every: 
body who’s interested in game conser’ 
tion (aren’t we all?) would do well t 
learn to recognize the vegetation which 
is of definite value to wildlife, whether 
for food or cover, or both. Incidentally 
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include antelope brush 


such plants 
(Purshia), basswood (Tilia), bearberry 


(Arctostaphylos), bear mat (Chamae- 
batia), buffalo berry (Lepargyrea), bull 
grass (Paspalum), deer fern (Struthi- 
opteris), dove weed (Croton), partridge 
berry (Mitchella), partridge pea 
Chamaecrista), rabbit brush (Chryso- 
thamnus), sheep lick (Guilleminea), sow 
thistle (Sonchus), and turkey mullein 
Eremocarpus). 

Another thing: where you find such as 
these, you’re likely to find game! 
Lawrence P. Hawley, St. Louis, Mo. 


Serviceman Offers to ‘Disarm’ 


To the Editor HIS is a_ service- 
Outdoor Life: man’s reply to Rob- 

ert W. Kenney, at- 
torney-general of California, who fears 
that we’ll spoil his efforts to “disarm the 
public” if we bring home Jap and Nazi 
In denouncing such rot I am also 
sportsmen- 


guns. 
speaking for many of my 
buddies over here. 

Thanks to the broadmindedness of my 
father, who was a Chicago policeman, I 





started my gun collection when I was 
about 13, nothing fancy, just practical 
good-shooting weapons. They brought 
me great pleasure afield. 

I've been in the Army for the last 
three years, two of them in the South- 
west Pacific Area. I’ve been in action 
with other former gun collectors—bad 
men, Mr. Kenney probably would call 
them—and we’re all mjghty thankful 
that so many young fellows learned 
about guns and shooting as civilians. A 
lot of enemies are dropping before their 
marksmanship—or does Mr. Kenney 
think we are scaring them to death? 

I have acquired a Japanese automatic 
pistol and when I get home—if I get 
home—I’m going to place it along with 
the Colts in my gun cabinet. Meantime, 
if I should get home on furlough via 
San Francisco, Mr. Kenney might like 
to disarm me. Tell the gentleman he 
may have my “deadly weapon”—if he’ll 
pay the same price for it that I did. 

Anyway, sportsmen, while we're finish- 
ing the job of cleaning up the Nips, how 
about you keeping your eyes on people 
like Robert W. Kenney? We over here 
will thank you, for right now we’re 
pretty busy.—Serg. William R. Morrall, 
U.S.A. 


Corn-fed Squirrels 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HE system Howard 

Brisco advocated in 
his article, “Bold Ap- 
proach on Squirrels,” may work on 
Oklahoma bushy-tails, but here in cen- 
tral Minnesota we go after them differ- 
ently. Brisco believed in barging right 
in after squirrels, while his friend be- 
leved in stalking them. Minnesota 
squirrels will dodge out of sight if you 
make a lot of noise. Try to stalk ’em, 
and the woods suddenly seem absolutely 
ieserted. 

We take along a .22 (minus ’scope and 
ther trimmings), and a dog that will 
ee squirrels and then bark. This part 
of the country is a paradise for squirrel 


hunters, and usually we can bag the 
limit in 15 to 30 minutes. Also, Brisco’s 
peanut-fed stock have nothing on our 
kind, which are fattened on corn from 
farmers’ cribs.— Wesley M. Anderson, 
Henning, Minn. 


Federal Hunting License Too 


To the Editor H. KELLEY had 
Outdoor Life: « something when he 

suggested in a recent 
of OutTpoor Lire that the federal 
issue fishing licenses good 
in all states. Why not a federal hunting 
license too? I’m a resident of Michigan, 
and it burns me up to have to spend a 
wad of hard-earned cash for an out-of- 
state license just to go a few miles 
south into Wisconsin when hunting deer 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. A 
set-up such as I suggest would go fa 
toward building a better and brighter 
world for the men overseas to return to. 
T. A. Baxter, U.S.N.R. 


issue 
government 


Help From Above 


HEN deer are 

smart you’d think 
it would take a smart 
hunter to get them, but such was not the 
case on opening day in these parts last 
fall. While the deer were doing their 
clever best to elude the hunters in the 
Lower Souris refuge, a man from the 
federal-aid division of the state Game 
and Fish Department flew overhead in an 
airplane, dropping notes to tell the hunt- 
ers where the animals were. Clipped to 
the notes were clothespins bearing long 
orange streamers to attract attention. 

Roy Bach, the federal man, reported 
that many times he and his pilot saw 
long lines of hunters beat the brush for 
deer, while a herd followed behind them 
within easy range! Not until Bach 
tipped off the hunters did the deer lose 
the advantage their cunning and _ in- 
stinct gave them. 

Later in the day the flyers saw five 
men running for a woods after six deer. 
Bach said, “Two men circled to the 
left, two to the right, and the other 
went straight into the timber to drive 
the deer into the range of his partners. 
Meanwhile, the six deer milled about in 
conference. Then the largest buck shook 
his antlers and started walking toward 
a coulee overgrown with tall grass. The 
others followed. Arriving at the coulee, 
the leader dropped to his haunches in 
the tall grass and his followers did like- 
wise. From then on there was no move- 
ment. The five hunters failed to discover 
the animals and started back through 
the woods. 

“They had walked perhaps 100 yd. 
when the big buck rose to his feet and 
led his little band in the wake of the 
hunters all the way to the other side 
of the woods. There they halted and 
watched the hunters trail off in disgust 
to another thicket. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





“We didn’t drop a note that time. Such 
sensible tactics as those deer exhibited 
entitled them to at least one more sea- 
son of life.’”—Oliver Magnuson, Souris, 
N. Dak. 
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Lesson From a Coon 


To the Editor ir STILL benefiting 
Outdoor Life: from the lesson 

taught me by an old 
raccoon while I was fishing the Mahon- 
ing River in northeastern Ohio one hot 
June day last year. 

The bass weren't biting so I dozed off 
under a big hemlock. When I opened 
my eyes I saw the raccoon enter the 
shallow water on the opposite side, care- 
fully avoiding the stones which were 
heated like stove lids. He poked around 
a moment, then lifted out a clam about 


half the size of a dinner plate and 
hauled it toward shore. I laughed to 
myself, thinking, “He’ll never get that 
open—I’d have a tough time doing it 
with a knife.” But he fooled me by not 


This coon merely placed the 
flat and vanished into 


even trying 
clam on a 
the willows. 
I was disappointed, thinking I would 
see something amusing. Meanwhile, I 
hooked a small bass, set it free, and sat 
hoping for better luck. After an hour or 
so I noticed a movement in the willows 
and watched quietly. The coon poked 
his head out, looked around, then headed 
for his clam. “Here it comes,” I gloated. 


stone 


But while I stared in amazement, he 
pried the clam open with ease. Even- 
tually I figured out the answer. The 
heat of that stone was too much for the 
clam and its slowly cooked muscles 
weakened, finally relaxing altogether, 


and making it a cinch for the raccoon. 
He had lived up to the burglar’s mask on 
his face by cracking a natural strongbox. 


— 





I’m still wondering whether this is 
regular coon practice or if the one I saw 
was a sort of super coon. Anyway, I ap- 
preciate the lesson. I used to battle clams 
with a knife and get sore hands—now I 
apply heat and they open themselves.— 
John Krill, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Sees Plenty of Rock Bass 


TRIPED BASS 

aren’t vanishing 
from the Roanoke 
River, as G. A. Haggard said in the July 
issue. Being a former citizen of Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., I am acquainted with 
the fishing there. Haggard doen’t like 
fishermen taking stripers while they’re 
in the river to spawn, but that has been 
going on for 150 years. The fishermen 
are not depleting the supply. The roe is 
protected while green, and there is a 
hatchery to take the ripe eggs. There 
are also several miles of protected water 
above the fishing grounds. 

Yes, fishermen take stripers in nets— 
but they are not commercial fishers, and 
the special type of bows and nets they 
use provide a lot of thrills. We also have 
excellent trolling when the water is 
clear, with catches of 40 or 50 a day 
being far from unusual. 

If Haggard thinks striped bass are a 
dying race, let him contact me any April 
after the war and I'll show him how to 
catch ’em on rod and reel till he’s tired 
of pulling them in.—Lieut. Rupert T. 
Hardy, Fort Bliss, Te 


To the Editoi 
Outdoor Life: 
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With 12 million red-blooded men busy in 
armed services, lots of fine fish are grow 
fat (and careless). The “good spots” are het 
than ever — just waiting to be fished. 

Beautiful fishing models of Johnson S 
Horse outboard motors will be waiting | Lb 
when the right day comes. 

) 
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We have been making lots of outboard 1 
right along. For war. It will take some time : 
course, when materials and manpowe 
released, to stock up on the deluxe mo 
you want. But we will do our best to see t 
they are ready when Johnny (and Jane) co 





marching home. In the meantime, if you 
interested in selling AND SERVICING outh 
motors after the war, write us—no n 
what you. location may be. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, Waukegan, Illinois 
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By 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 
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<f '©2 BILLION. 


YING IDLE in the United States 
Treasury there is approximately 
10 million dollars credited to the 
Federal Aid to State Wildlife Res- 
toration Fund and commonly referred 
lo as “Pittman-Robertson money.” 
This 10 million dollars belongs to the 
sportsmen of America, who contributed 
tin the form of excise taxes on sport- 
ng arms and ammunition. It can’t be 
wed lawfully for any purpose other 
than the restoration and increase of 
uur wildlife. And it can’t be used for 
that purpose until it has been appropri- 
ated by Congress for apportionment by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service among 
the states. 
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10 Sarit 1s on the guns and ammunition you bought. 
since 1937. The law under which this tax. 
is collected says that the money can be 

spent only for the improvement of wild- 

life—in other words, to provide more 

game. Then why, at a time when hunting 

faces its gravest crisis, isn’t this money 

being used? Read this challenging article, 
then get your congressman to ACT! 
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The prevailing attitude of national 
legislators and federal officials toward 
this money is mirrored by the recent 
report of the Senate’s Special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources, which calls it ‘‘a fund for post- 
war programs.”’ 

“Postwar” is a highly elastic term. 
It applies as accurately to 1960 as to the 
year after the fighting ends. OUTDOOR 
LIFE believes that state and federal fish 
and game agencies should plan NOW to 
use these idle Pittman-Robertson mil- 


: a. 
= 











spending billions—but it's 


Congress is 
hoarding the money earmarked for wild- 


life, just when wildlife needs it most 


lions in the imminent battle that must 
be fought against game and game-fish 
depletion, and that as the necessary 
first step toward that use Congress IM- 
MEDIATELY should appropriate all or 
at least a very sizable portion of the 
fund, so that the money will be avail- 
able to the states just as soon as they 
can plan the productive use of their 
shares of it. 
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Convinced that the winning of peace 
is going to bring sportsmen face to face 
with the most dangerous crisis that 
ever has confronted them, OUTDOOR LIFE 
is devoting its funds and energies to the 
conduct of a nation-wide advertising 
and publicity campaign whose sole ob- 
jective is to focus official and public at- 
tention on the danger which is menac 
ing our traditional sports of fishing and 
hunting—-sports that are so valuable 
a part of the American way of life for 
which we are fighting. 

As soon as the war ends, those sports 
are going to be imperiled by their en- 
during popularity Returned soldiers 
and sailors hungry for the long-denied 
joys of rod and gun, rookie sportsmen 
who have had a taste of outdoor living 
and have become gunwise while serving 
in the armed forces, and workers and 
husinessmen released from the thrall 
dom of long years of long hours in war 
industries are going to take to the out- 
doors in search of relaxation and sport. 
Conservative estimates place the num- 
ber of hunters and in early 
postwar years at 22 million! 

If our state and federal conservation 
agencies do everything that can be done 
to increase the capacity of our land 
and waters to maximum an- 
nual crops of‘ game and fish, 
doing it right noi, we shall be 


fishermen 


produce 
and start 


able to 


provide this immense army of which 
ve'll all be members. with satisfying 
sport, and in spite of increased total 


kills and catches we shall have better 
hunting and better fishing in the near 
future than we ever had in the remem 
hered past. 

But if those agencies do less than can 
he done, or put off until the misty fu- 
ture doing what done now, 
the drain on our wildlife resources in 


should be 
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LLUSTRATIONS BY 
WILLARD MULLIN 


the years imme- 
diately following 
the end of the 
war is certain to 
result in depletion 
of our seed stock 
so damaging that 
it soon will make 
inevitable severe 
restrictions on 
open seasons and 
bag and creel lim- 
its, and quite con- 
ceivably may 
cause damage so 
irreparable that in 
our lifetime hunt- 
ing and fresh-water game fishing will 
be enjoyed only by the few wealthy 
sportsmen who can afford membership 
in expensive clubs 

Money alone can’t solve this vitally 
important problem of quickly building 
up our stocks of game and fish so that 
they can withstand the drain of in- 
creased sport in postwar years— you 
can't buy good fishing and hunting over 
the counter the way you buy a new 
reel or a box of scattergun shells. But 
money is going to be needed to do the 
big job that must be done, and those 
10 million sportsmen’s dollars lying idl 
in the Treasury’s vaults should be put 
to work on it NOW 

Although the Federal Aid to State 
Wildlife Restoration (or Pittman-Rob- 
ertson) Act became part of the law of 
the land late in 1937, and by the end of 


this vear it will have cost gun users 


more than 22 millions in excise taxes 
comparatively few sportsmen are tl 
oughly familiar with its provisions, an 
even fewer seem to realize how potent 
a part it can be made to play in bu 
ing a greater outdoors America 

The fundamental object of the | 
man-Robertson Act is to make hunt 
pay for their sport and to use 
money they pay to provide better s} 
by enabling the states to produce 1 
game. The excise taxes collected 
sporting arms and ammunition—10 pe 
cent of the retail price from 1938 t 
middle of 1940, 11 percent since ther 
are paid into the Treasury earmar!} 






for a special fund from which Cong! 


may make appropriations for app 
tionment, by the Fish and Wil 
Service, among the states only for 


carrying out of the provisions 


Pittman-Robertson Act Estimating 
1944 tax receipts at 21!, millions 
though in view of the pre-hunting 
son removal of restrictions on the 
ufacture and sale of sporting ammun 


tion they probably will amount t 
siderably more than that), by the 
of this year sportsmen w 
$22,155,315 into the fund 
tions, including a pending on 
bly $1,250,000 for the fiscal year 
ng June 30, 1946, will have 
$12,150,000 out of it 
Pittman-Robertson approp: 
handled by the Fish and Wildlife Ser 


ill have 


ice, Which deducts 8 percent of the! 
for administrative costs Half of tne 
OUTDOO!I [FE 














remaining money is divided among the 
participating states in the ratio of each 
state’s area to the total area of all the 
states; the other half is divided in the 
ratio of each state’s hunting-license 
holders to the total number of hunting- 
license holders of all the states. Three 
quarters of the cost of projects ap- 
proved by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is paid from the Pittman-Robertson ap- 
propriation; the other quarter must be 
paid from state funds. 

Before it can receive Pittman-Robert- 
on money a state must enact legisla- 
tion assenting to the provisions of the 
ict, and pass laws forbidding the use 

hunting-license fees for any purpose 
ther than the operation of its fish and 
ime department or commission. Ne- 
ida never has enacted such legislation, 
nd Georgia did not pass laws making 

eligible until 1943. South Dakota be- 
me ineligible that year because of 

e enactment of legislation diverting 
unting-license fees. Of the 46 states 

w eligible, 14 did not participate this 
ear because of war-caused labor and 

iterials shortages, and similar con- 
litions limited several others to carry- 
ng on short-handedly with work al- 


¢ 


idy under way. 
Pittman-Robertson 


project s must be 






through the expenditure to date of an 
about-equal amount of Pittman-Rob- 
ertson money 

Three general types of state wildlife- 
restoration projects are eligible for 
financial aid from Pittman-Robertson 
appropriations—the purchase of land 
for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion of wildlife; the development of 
wildlife resources, including the im- 
provement of publicly owned or leased 
lands to increase crops; and re- 
definite game-manage- 
Total expenditures for 


game 
search to solve 
ment problems 


projects of these three types have been 
practically equal, but the emphasis 
placed on them has varied widely with 


local conditions 
Pittman-Robertson money 


the states for the 


may be 


used by purchase of 


land only when the primary purpose of 


the -project is the re ration or in 
creased production of wildlife, but such 
lands need not be developed as inviolate 
refuges, and may be used as public hunt 
ing grounds when they produce a sur 
plus of gamé¢ Some states need old- 
fashioned “sanctuaries” for certain spe 


cies, but many more need modern dual- 


purpose management areas which are 
used partly or wholly as ref 
advisable, but on which controlled hunt- 
permitted 


ime crops 


uges when 


ing 1S 


when 2 
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Pennsylvania 
almost 
$400,.000—85 per- 
cent of its appor- 


has used 
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tiated by the states desiring to un- 
ertake them, approved by the Fish 

d Wildlife Service, carried out by the 
tates, and checked by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for satisfactory 
pletion before final payment 
eral funds is made. 

What prompt use of the unappropri- 
ated millions now lying idle in the Wild- 
life Restoration Fund would do to make 
possible the production of the annual 
bumper crops of game which will be 
eeded to withstand the drain of in- 
creased postwar hunting is indicated by 
the results which have been achieved 


com- 


from fed- 
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tionments—-for the purchase of cutover 
woodland and starvation farms for de- 
velopment as refuges and as 
ment areas where controlled hunting is 
permitted. Michigan has devoted more 
than $350,000—-73 percent of its appor- 
tionments-—-to buying land for dual- 


nanage- 


purpose projects which include the 
Gratiot-Saginaw Oak Grove, Fiat 
River, Gourdneck, and Port Huron 
management areas for upland game. 


almost half its 
purchase of 


California has used 


apportionments for the 


land to be used principally as winter 
range for deer and other upland game. 
Ohio has invested a third of its Pitt- 
man-Robertson money in land, most 
of it for refuges for upland game. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 


among the 
made extensive 


sas, Idaho, ar Oregon are 


other states which have 
land purchases 

Only a tew years ago we were Wwor- 
ried becausé we didn’t have nearly 

Now danger 
ears more we'll have too 
many of them not too many to keep 
the immense army of postwar water- 
but too many to be 


enough ducks there is 


that in a few y 


fowl] hunters happy, 


supported by our present winter feed- 
ing grounds. We have enough, or close 
to enough, inviolate refuges for water- 


fowl. What we need now are additional 
publicly owns marshlands which by 
upplying the ducks with winter food 
will keep them out of farmers’ fields 
especially in California and Louisiana, 
where for the last couple of winters 
has been no joke. 

iting on these marshes 
from their value as 


states can use 


duck damage 
Controlled sho 
would not detract 


feeding grounds. The 


Pittman-Robertson money to buy land 

for this purpose— and by doing so make 

their sportsmen happy by the develop- 
Cont icd on page 77 
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ght, Elmer had 


Front sight or no front si 


EORGE says that if I write this 

I am going to get the reputa- 

tion of being the biggest liar 

in the state of Washington, 

but every word of it is the truth. Maybe 
it was the wieners that made things 
turn out the way they did, or maybe it 
was because Elmer wanted to go fish- 
ing while we were loafing around camp 
waiting for deer season to open. George 
says it is neither of these things—that 
it would have happened anyway. He 
declares that Elmer is psychic—only he 
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always pro- 
nounces it 
“physic.” 


Anyway, it was 
new country to 
us, sO we come in 
a couple of days 
early to get a look 
around. After 
driving all night 
from Seattle, 
across the Cas- 
cades and up the 
Columbia River, 
we get to the horse camp. The packer, 
a lean gent from Texas, says he will 
put us in on a certain creek which 
should be O.K. We agree, and that 
afternoon he dumps our outfit about 
nine miles back in the hills. 

We are up to 6,000 feet elevation, in 
some country which is very rough in- 
deed. Our camp site is the only spot 
in the last three miles where it is 
possible to pitch a tent. The other side 
of the creek is a series of bare cliffs 
and brush-choked benches. 


bagged a grand buck 


4 f oa x : 
Vf j a 


After the storm, we spent the rest of the day making camp habitat 


He also has a private system of 
hunting: eat plenty of wieners, 
find a sunny spot, and doze off 


By 


CHESTER CHATFIELD 


“Keep off that place,” says the pack- 
er. “There ain’t nothing but a goat 
could walk over there. Hunt this ridge 
and you will do all right. When you 
are ready to pull out, one of you fellers 
come down and let me know.” 

Al has been looking at a gash through 
the timber back of camp, where every 
tree in a strip 100 yards wide and half 
a mile long is flat on the ground. Ws 
have noticed a similar blow-down a 
short distance below camp. 

“Looks like the wind blows through 
here,” says Al. 

“Yeah,” says the packer. 
sometimes. Well, good luck.” 

We get busy and put up the tents 
George brings in some wood, and Al 
gets supper. “This is not so hot,” says 
Dave. “We can only hunt one side of 
the creek, and if any one crosses this 
ridge and kills a buck down the other 
side, so we have to pack it back up, 
he is a skunk.” 

“T won't do it,” promises Elmer, who 
is so fat that he seldom gets a quarter 
of a mile from camp. The funny thing 


does 


“It 
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about Elmer is that he practically al- 
ways gets a big buck. He has a private 
system of hunting, which consists most- 
ly of sitting in a sunny spot all day 
long. It is Elmer’s ability to pick the 
right spot which leads George to re- 
mark that he is psychic. 

We are tired, so we turn” in early. 
Just at daybreak the next morning we 
ire awakened by a noise like sixty air- 
raid sirens all going at once. This ter- 


rific screech is coming from the rock 
peaks a couple o’ thousand feet above 


camp. It starts out easy, and rises to a 
pitch that is plain unearthly 
EEEEEEEEEE! 


HEN the wind hits our tent like 
something solid. The stakes are 


ripped out of the ground, and the walls 
stand out level with the ridge pole. 
Everything that is loose vanishes into 
the timber. The cook tent goes down. 
Al and Dave are in an umbrella tent, 
with the top fastened to a tree that 
holds it up, instead of the usual arrange- 
ment of a pole inside. This tent is going 
up and down like an accordion being 
played by a drunken Italian with St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

We can hear a few trees cracking off, 
but not many. Apparently this is really 
not much of a breeze, as breezes go in 
these parts. Just a small whiff of wind, 
you might say. A kettle that was left 
hanging in a tree takes off and goes 
flying for the creek. 

This keeps up for about ten minutes, 
then the wind moderates to a hurricane, 
and in the next two hours it rains six- 
teen inches of solid water. We spend 
the rest of that day making repairs. 

The next morning the sun is out, so 
Al and Dave and George grab their 
field glasses and head for the ridge to 
do some scouting. Elmer and I go to 
the river, about three miles down the 
reek, and try our luck fishing. We do 
not catch any fish, but we meet a hardy 
ndividual with an Airedale pup, who 


wheeeetee- 
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Al didn't get his deer until the second day, but it was a good one 


tells us he has been a government hunt- 
er and trapper in this neck of the wdods 
for the last seventeen years. 

He is a nice guy, and after we have 
chewed the fat awhile he tells us about 
a spur ridge just below our camp which 
is the best deer crossing in the state 
of Washington. This news does not 
sadden us 

That evening George and Al and 
Dave come into camp with very long 
faces. They covered a lot of 
country and have not seen anything 
So we tell them about the trapper. 

George and Al do not have any faith 
in this story, as the ridge the trapper 
describes is a 
small area. Dave 
is on the fence. 
But Elmer and I 
plan to give it a 
whirl in the morn- 
ing. We figure 
that I will go up 
the hill behind 
camp, circle over 
to hit the spur 
ridge near the 
top, and work 
down through the 
timber. Elmer is 
going to walk 
down the trail to 
an open gully, 
and come up 
toward me. 


have 


HILE we 

are hatch- 
ing this plot 
Elmer is roasting 
a great many 
wieners on a 
forked stick and 
eating them. The 
reason for Elmer 
being so fat is 
that he likes to 
eat. He will eat 
anything, includ- 





















ing wieners. After he has eaten about 
two pounds of them, I suggest that 
maybe he has had enough, but he eats 
another taper off 


pound t 


EFORE daybreak the next morning 
B we are awakened by Elmer, who is 
groaning and declares he is going to die. 
“with what you 
stomach, I am surprised 
that you lived until morning.’ 

We all get up and eat breakfast, 
“Imer. Elmer is not dead yet, 
but he is close to it. Finally he gets 


Well,” says George 
put in your 


ex( ept 


up and comes out of the tent with his 
Continued on page 80 




























Elmer roasted and ate o great 
many wieners. Then, to toper 
off, ate another pound of ‘em 








George toted in the 
firewood. One piece, 
for a bocklog, must 
have weighed 200 Ib. 












oe K’RE too 
darn busy 
this year 
to have the 
pheasant party, but if \ 


you fellers want to 
to come on up and help 
with the round-up may- 
be you can knock off a 
rooster or two in your 
spare time.” 

I'd been waiting two 
weeks to hear from 
Slim Tatum—like a 
good little boy waiting 
for Christmas—so I 
didn’t waste any time 
telling the rest of the 
gang. 

Slim’s annual ring- 
neck hunt and taffy pull 
had become an institu- 
tion—sort of a combi- 
nation of New Year's, 
the Fourth of July, and 
the Kentucky Derby; 
with a dash of old-fashioned, small-town lodge initiation, 
served up by the master gagster, Slim himself. 

Slim’s reference to the round-up gave a realistic note to 
the traditional affair which we all had hoped could be con- 
tinued in some abbreviated form. We knew cattle raisers 
all over the West were suffering acutely from the man- 
power shortage. We didn’t know how much we could help, 
but we jumped at the chance. 

Slim’s ranch, appropriately dubbed “Moanin’ Meadow” 
because of the round-the-clock winds that wail through the 
giant poplars and cottonwoods, is in the center of the 
cattle country of California's Owens Valley in the shadow 
of the famed Sierra Nevadas. It also is in the center of 
some mighty fine pheasant country. 

On previous hunts our interest in cattle was purely 
academic. Slim, of course, at the ritual the night before 
the season’s opening, always reminded us: 

“If it’s got horns, a red hide, and a white face, it’s not 
a pheasant.” 

We always smiled politely—knowing that the cattle, 
especially some of the more antisocial bulls, could take 
good care of themselves. 





| time Slim didn’t even kid about it. Not that he was 
grim, he was just busy with the round-up. He was glad 
to see us, of course, and commented on the absent brothers. 
Ordinarily when we rolled up in our bags in Slim’s vast 
airy attic it looked like a Bowery flop house, and probably 
sounded like one, too. This time only Judge, George, Curley, 
and I could get away; the others made us promise them a 
pheasant. 

We'd arrived at noon the day before the season opened. 
“You're just in time,” Slim’s brother, Kingfish, greeted us. 
“Grab some chow and we'll hit for the upper pasture and 
round-up some calves. We gotta brand ’em and shoot ’em 
with vaccine.” 

So the round-up stuff wasn’t just a gag. Of course, we’re 
not as good cowhands as the guys who used to work for 
Slim and now are riding herd on P-38's or bucking rivets 
at Calship, but we’ve managed to hang on to mountain 
mustangs on plenty of fishing and hunting trips, so we 
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We weren't the cowboys 
that the guys who used 
to ride for Slim were, 
but we were more than 
willing to be of help 


welcomed the invitation with a brave show of nonchalanc« 

I drew Old Whitey, a horse I remembered with something 
less than pleasure from a pack trip a couple of years before to 
Upper Rush Creek. However, he’d either calmed down with 
age or knew that in wartime we all must subordinate our 
prejudices, for I got through the day without being cata- 
pulted into a single cactus bed. 


EORGE, I noticed, had his binoculars hanging around 

his neck. “I’m gonna combine business with pleasure,” 

he said. “I'll have every cock pheasant spotted so I can 
go right to where they are tomorrow morning.” 

“Better get off and tie em to a tree,” laughed Slim, with 
a knowing glance at me. I ignored him, but it is a fact 
Owens Valley pheasants fly faster and farther than any 
other ringnecks I’ve ever seen. It must be the climate 
or maybe Slim trains ’em. 

Slim’s ranch comprises 600-odd acres, most of it in lush 
bunch grass. Sloping gently down from the snowcapped 
Sierra Nevadas, the pasture is watered by several creeks, 
and the lower part is marshy—ideal cover for ringnecks. 
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Adjoining the pasture to the north is a 
cornfield, yellowed by the frosts and 
mostly harvested—winter feed for the 
sleek white-faces that eventually will 
be transformed into steaks, roasts, stews, 
and hamburgers for the armed forces 
and civilians of this and allied nations. 

In a couple hours we’d rounded up as 
many calves as could be branded before 
dark. It was sunny when we started 
out, but November in the Sierras is 
tricky, and by the time we’d shooed the 
calves into the big corral near the 
ranch house the black clouds that had 
been hovering over the 13,000-foot peaks 
were pressing low on the floor of the 
valley. The mist had turned to sleet, 
and our heavy woolen shirts and leather 
coats felt very comfortable. 


T THE corral we were joined by 
A several neighboring ranchers. 
Slim explained how the cattle men are 
whipping the manpower shortage. On _ Everything worked out perfectly. First we rounded up the calves, then the above longtails 
week-ends the ranchers, most of them 
gray haired and exempt from the draft, 
| get together and help each other in round- 

ups, brandings, shooting the cattle with 
vaccine, and other vital tasks. In a few 
hours they clean up the work that would 
have taken an individual rancher and his 
prewar hands a whole week to finish. It’s 
a sort of a modern version of the fiesta 
days of Old California—except for the 
roistering and guitar playing. No time for 
such nonessentials now, although the 
rancher on whose place the round-up is 
held puts on a barbecue with all the fixin’s. 
Despite the dirty weather we were keyed 

(Continued on page 68) 
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It was Lem who discovered that the old boy was using a bait-casting rod 


OHN CARSON is the most suc- 

cessful bluegill fisherman in Colo- 

rado. Seldom does that wiry old 

cuss go fishing and come back 
emptyhanded, even though he limps 
along on a crutch that is as much a part 
of Johnny as Johnny himself. For years 
he has been the envy of every angler in 
the upper-lake region. 

Bluegills are his main dish and rarely 
does he bother with any other kind. If 
it isn’t a bluegill, back into the water it 
goes. And the funny part of it is that 
his daily catch seldom falls below the 
legal limit. 

The natives around Johnny’s home 
have tried numerous schemes to find 
out what’s back of his skill, or luck 
call it what you will—but until last 
month they never scratched a score on 
any attempt to ferret out the inner 
secrets of the old gent’s fishing prowess. 

If you are a bluegill fisherman and 
have been using a long cane pole as 
part of your equipment, just pull your 
chair up closer to the light, for here is 
a bluegill system that will knock that 
pole right into the proverbial cocked 
hat. ‘ 

A few weeks ago on a Thursday 
afternoon, about 4 o’clock, to be exact, 
Lem Hawley and I were sitting under 
the big shade tree at the southeast cor- 
ner of my house enjoying a nice breeze 
from the lake. It’s not a fishing lake, 
but it is a good spot to cool off. Any- 
how, we were sitting there chinning 
when Lem spied old Johnny coming 
down the trail that skirts the woods 
and leads to a boat landing near my 
neighbor's cabin. 
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Johnny saw us and 
waved his hand. We ac- 
knowledged his salute and 
watched him slide a long 
cane pole into the boat and shove off. 

Well sir, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that both Lem and I, as well as 
every fisherman in that section, knew 
that there were no fish in Potts Lake; 
yet Johnny never returned without a 
sizable catch. 

Now what would you do if you were 
in Lem’s and my position? You bet you 
would . . . you’d do exactly what we 
did, you’d get in your boat and do a 
little detective work. 

I went into the house and got my 
binoculars, and when Johnny was near- 
ly to the opposite shore, Lem and I 
pushed our boat into the water. But 
we'd hardly squared away with the oars 
when we discovered that Johnny, boat 
and all, had disappeared—almost as 
though the lake had swallowed him. 

We headed for the spot where we 
had last seen him, and rowed hard. As 
we neared the shore I recalled a creek 
that ran into the lake, and figured that 
the old gent had steered his craft into 
the tiny stream. We maneuvered our 
boat into the creek, fought the brush 
and overhanging limbs, and rounded a 
turn to find Johnny’s boat halfway up 
on the bank—but no Johnny! 


HE baffling part of it all was that his 
cane pole was still in the boat. Right 
then and there the thought occurred 
to both of us that Johnny took that pole 
along just to fool people—that he 
caught his. bluegills on some special 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
CHARLES LEIDL 


Angler detectives uncover 
a mystery lure—a great 


for you panfishermen 


kind of gear, and that he was guarding 
the secret very carefully. The thought 
that we were hot on the trail of that 
secret spurred us into action. 

A short way from where the boat 
was beached, and over a heavily wooded 
ridge, was Millers Lake—no fisher- 
man’s paradise, but there were, we 
knew, a few good fish in it. And so, 
our enthusiasm mounting at every step, 
we trudged through the brush and 
woods and up over the ridge. 

Sure enough, there was Johnny in 
another boat a few yards from the dis- 
tant shore. 

“Two boats!” Lem exclaimed. ‘‘Now 
I know for sure that old cuss has some 
secret he doesn’t want discovered.”’ 

I took my binoculars from the cas 
and focused them on Johnny. I watched 
him for a minute or a little longer and 
then, sensing that Lem was about t 
explode from high blood pressuré 
handed the glasses to him. After a brief 
look, Lem lowered the 
turned to me with a puzzled look on his 
face. “That weather-beaten old codger 
is using a bait-casting rod.”’ 

Now, there is nothing unusual about 
people using a bait-casting rod, but 
Johnny's case it was sensational 
cause for years he had denounced th¢ 
short fishing rod. Johnny contended 
that the cane pole had been used for 
generations, and no self-respecting an- 
gler would even think of fishing with 
anything else. People who knew him 
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never paid any attention to his ravings, 
put here he was using the very equip- 
| ment that he had always decried. 

However, the fact that he was fishing 
with a bait-casting rod did not account 
for his outstanding success as a blue- 
gill fisherman—something he was using 
with that short rod was doing the trick. 

Lem passed the glasses over to me 
with the comment that Johnny was 
using some kind of surface plug. That 
also added to the mystery, for we knew 
of no plug that would attract blue- 
gills in the quantity that Johnny caught 
them. Any time we caught a bluegill 
with a plug, it was the exception rather 
than the rule. 

“There is something fishy about this 
besides fish,’ Lem proclaimed. ““‘When 
Johnny got in the boat over by your 
house he was wearing a red hunting 
cap and an old tan fishing jacket. Now 
look at what he has on—a battered hat 
and a coat that would probably be some 
sort of a brindle color if the dirt and 
mud were removed.” 

I offered the opinion that he changed 
clothes to avoid recognition should 
anyone happen along and see him cast- 
ing. However, even without the dis- 
guise he was fairly safe on Millers Lake 
because it was completely surrounded 
by heavy woods and almost impene- 
trable underbrush. In addition, the fish- 
ing there was considered poor. No 


doubt months went by without anyone 
except Johnny even seeing the lake. 
We took turns looking through the 
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glasses and enjoyed a thrill every few 
minutes as Johnny pulled in fish after 
fish. 

We decided that the only thing to do 
was to conceal ourselves behind trees 
and, when Johnny passed us, confront 
him with our evidence and make him 
give up his secret. It was our thought 
that if we promised him we would not 
tell anyone about seeing him fishing 
with a bait-casting rod, he would tell 
us what he used to insure such regular 
and sizable catches. 


OWEVER, we were doomed to dis- 

appointment. Half an hour later 
Johnny rowed to the opposite shore, tied 
his boat among some bushes, and disap- 
peared into the woods. 

That night Lem and I were sitting in 
front of the general store in the village, 
talking to some other fellow, when 
Johnny came hobbling up. He was 
wearing his red cap and tan fishing 
jacket, the same garb he had on when 
we first saw him early that afternoon, 
the same clothes that all of his friends 
would describe if you asked them what 
he wore the last time they saw him. 

“‘How’s the champion bluegill catch- 
er?”’ Lem greeted. 

“Got my limit today without any 
trouble,” Johnny replied. Then he 
nodded to the rest of us and went into 
the store. 

After Johnny was out of earshot, 
Tom Foley said, and there was a note 
of genuine willingness in his voice, 
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“T’d give up keeping my mother-in-law 
to know how he catches bluegills.” 

The next day, shortly after lunch, 
Lem strolled over to my house and we 
made plans to take up the trail where 
we had left off. We agreed to go into 
hiding near the place where we had 
concealed ourselves the previous day. 

So, in due time, we were back on the 
ridge near Millers Lake and, like the 
first day, got an eyeful of the old gent’s 
fishing ability. Just 1s the sun was 
dropping behind the hills, Johnny came 
rowing slowly toward our shore. He 
beached his boat, took off his battered 
coat, put on his red cap 
and hunting jacket, wrapped his other 
garments in a piece of oilcloth and hid 
the bundle under a thick bush. Then he 
picked up as nice a string of bluegills 
as you could want to see, and started up 
the ridge toward us. Five minutes later, 
Lem and I were the happy possessors of 
Johnny's secret. 


hat and soiled 


WO days after wed stopped Johnny 
7 on the ridge, I was on the train re- 
turning from Denver where I had been 
called on business. The train was right 
on schedule, but the trip seemed end- 
less to me because I was anxious to get 
home and learn what success Lem had 
had with Johnny’s special system. 

I had phoned my daughter from down 
state to meet me at the station, and, 
following the usual greetings between 
daughter and father, my first request 
was, “Drive me over to Lem Hawley’s 




















We were sitting in front of the general 
store as Johnny came hobbling up. Again 
he was wearing a red cap and tan jacket 














house, I want to see him a few minutes 
before we go home.” 

As we pulled up in front of Lem’s 
place, he walked toward us wearing a 
grin that stretched from ear to ear. 

“Well,” I greeted, “what’s the good 
news?” 

His grin widened, ‘“‘The system works, 
fellow, it works.” 

“Where did you try it out?” 

He motioned to the west, ‘Millers 
Lake, but when you try it I think Clear 
Lake would be a better spot.” 

“That suits me,” I agreed. “Can you 
be ready to go in about an hour?” 


“Get going,” he urged, “I’m ready 
now.” 
In less than the allotted time, we 


were trudging along, headed for Clear 
Lake. For perhaps a mile Lem didn’t 
say anything, and when I had stood 
the silence as long as I could, I asked, 
“Why so quiet?” 

Lem didn’t answer for a 
then, speaking very slowly, he said, 
“You know, I’ve been thinking what 
a lot of money old Johnny could have 
made out of that gadget if it had been 
something he could have _ patented. 
But it’s nothing that he could protect, 
anyone can make the thing in a few 
minutes.” 

When we arrived at the lake shore, 
we were glad to see several boats tied 
to the dock. This time of year usually 
found the lake well patronized by tour- 
ists, and very often all of the boats were 
in use. This was not one of those days, 
however. We spotted a fourteen-footer 
that was dry and shipshape, and Lem 
made arrangements for the boat while I 
loaded our tackle and other equipment. 

“What do you say if we try the 
upper end where those rainbows 
hang out?” Lem ventured, as we 
shoved the boat away from the pier. 

“What do you mean, rainbows?” 

I countered. “Will this system work 
on trout, too?” 

“It should. I'll lay a dollar to a 
dime that any game fish that swims 
will take a good healthy smack at 
that gadget any time it passes with- 
in smacking distance.” 

“Well, let’s try for the trout,” I 
said. ‘‘There’s no time like now, and 
no place like this, to find out whether 
you are right or wrong.” 


moment, 


EM had seated himself at the oars 

[* and we slipped over the surface 
smoothly and quickly. As we neared 
the upper end of the lake, Lem 
swung the boat over towards some 
tree stumps that reared their soggy 
heads out of the water. We had 
fished this spot many times before, 
and it had always been considered 
a fairly good place for trout. 

“Heave the anchor over,” Lem 
said as he removed the oars from the 
locks and placed them safely in the 
boat. The anchor sank to the bot- 
tom in about seven feet of water 
and, in less time than it takes to tell 
it, Lem had his rig ready and had 
made the first cast. 

' Now I hate to create any suspi- 
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He came up the ridge toward us—with as 





cion of exaggeration in this little story, 
but it’s an absolute fact that Lem had 
hardly made a dozen turns on his reel 
when he let out a whoop. 

“I've got one—and it’s a big baby, 
too.” 

Sure enough, it was a nice one. The 
fish broke water once or twice, then 
made a side swing for one of the stumps, 
but Lem was wise to those tactics and 
skillfully guided the trout up to the 
boat. I reached for the landing net, but 
before I could get it around into posi- 
tion, Lem had lifted the fish over the 
side. 

“Here,” Lem directed, “you take this 
rig and I'll fix another one.”’ 


E UNTIED his line and handed it 
by over. A minute was all it took for 
me to get it ready. I made a pretty good 
cast, not as far as Lem’s, but it went 
where I aimed—over toward a weed 
patch. I waited a few seconds before 
starting the retrieve, and then reeled 
very slowly. I brought it all the way 
in without a sign of a strike, and as 
I lifted the lure out of the water, Lem 
looked up. 

“Get any action?” 

I didn't reply, but he could plainly 
read the answer in the expression on 
my face. 

“I wasn’t watching you,” he con- 
tinued, “but maybe you reeled in too 
fast. Remember how Johnny said to 
make about four quick turns on the 
reel, then pause a few seconds, and re- 
peat that action over and over? Try it 
again, and this time why don’t you try 
it on the other side of the boat for a 
change?” 

I sent another cast on its way, and 
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followed his instructions. I hadn’t exe- 
cuted the correct maneuver more than 
two or three times when I felt a good 
tug on the line. I really wasn’t pre- 
pared for the strike, and before I could 
set the hook, the fish had departed. | 
turned to Lem to tell him what hap- 
pened, but before I could frame the 
words, I had another strike, and this 
time the fish hooked itself. I played it 
a little while, then brought it in. 

“Just lift him into the boat,’ Lem 
said. ““That’s another good thing about 
this gadget—-you don’t need a net.’ 

I lifted the fish in and he flopped over 
near the one Lem had caught. Both 
were about the same size, eleven-inch 
rainbows. 

We stayed around those stumps r 
nearly an hour, averaging one trout for 
every eight or ten casts. Then we moved 
about the lake, and continued to get 
strikes and fish with gratifying regu- 
larity. We caught some bluegills, a 
few perch, and a bass—and, believe m« 
bass are scarce items in Clear Lake 


ND now, the explanation of Johnny’s 
A secret. But first let me say that 
since discovering it I have fished in 
Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin, as well 
as here in Colorado, and the rig the old 
boy showed Lem and me that day on the 
wooded ridge is the most consistent fish 
getter I have ever tried. Yes, Johnny's 
secret is a rig—-a simple device any 
fisherman can fix up in a few minutes, 
and here’s how to do it. Remove the 
gang hooks from a %*-ounce floating 
plug and tie your line to the front 
eyelet. Tie a small Colorado spinner 
(the kind with two loose hooks) on a 

(Continued on page 96) 





nice a string of bluegills as you could want to see 
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" OU’RE going to put on the 

storm windows today?” my 

wife queried, pouring me a 

second cup of breakfast coffee. 
The last forkful of waffle, dripping ma- 
ple sirup, returned untasted to my plate. 
Mentally I reviewed the shopworn ex- 
cuses which might permit me to spend 
the day elsewhere than atop a shaky 
ladder, but none of them seemed ade- 
quate. So, recognizing the day’s orders 
in that question, I nodded glumly and 
finished the waffle. 

[ walked out into a perfect autumn 
day. The wind coaxingly rustled the 
bright carpet of autumn leaves and 
brought me the tangy odors of mellow 
soil and fading vegetation. A few fluffy 
clouds flecked the bright Nebraska sky, 
but the sun shone with reassuring 
warmth, and I stopped to bask in its 
rays. 

The back door opened and I started 
guiltily for the ladder. “Telephone,” my 
wife called. I brightened. Maybe the 
message was important; something to 
delay this session with two neat rows 
of storm windows that stared at me in 
glassy-eyed reproach. 

When I picked up the phone I heard 
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Bill Gordon say, 
“Wonderful day 
for squirrels. Why 
don’t we peram- 
bulate around and 
see what’s do- 
ing?” 

“Gotta put on 
the storm win- 
dows,”’ I refused, 
half-heartedly. 
“Today,” I added 
hastily, as I saw 
my wife watching 


By 


BERT POPOWSKI 


me. You’re supposed to hang storm windows— 


“Listen,” he ca- 
joled. “‘The weath- 
er man is a per- 
sonal friend of 
mine. He tells me 
we're going to 
have an open fall, with no cold weather 
until November. So forget those storm 
windows on opening day.” 

“Opening day—today?” I echoed. 
“Why man, I clean forgot. Here the 
best part of the morning’s gone and we 
aren’t even organized. Pick me up in 
half an hour,” I ordered. “I’ll take the 
lunch and my two boys.” 

I put the phone down slow- 
ly, feeling my wife’s eyes on 
me. 

“Today’s 
squirrels,” 
bravado I 


opening day on 
I said with what 
could muster. 


‘“‘Where’re the kids? Gotta 
take ‘em along.” 
“How about those storm 


windows?’ she 
arms akimbo. 

“Listen. Jerry ought to 
give his new ’scope-sighted 
rifle a workout so he won't be 
too far behind John. Or don’t 
you want him to learn to use 
a gun carefully?” I de- 
manded. 

“T’'ll go pack a lunch,” she 
yielded, suddenly. 

In thirty minutes we males 
were trundling serenely out 
of town, the two boys as 
happy as larks. Behind the 
driver’s wheel sat a grinning 
Bill Gordon, who can only 
stand so much inaction be- 
fore he’s fit to blow a gasket. 

“Have any trouble getting 
away?” he inquired. 

“Yeah,” I sighed. “My 
storm windows have got to 
go on tomorrow afternoon, 
with your help.” 

“Not mine, "he said quickly. 


demanded, 


"Try for head shots,’ | tell my 
boys, “and you'll kill ‘em clean, 
or miss and cause no suffering’ 


but what better excuse could you want, 
when two boys are rarin’ to go places? 


“Don’t know when I'll be able to tone 
that crow call you've been wanting, 
unless I can get 'em on tomorrow,” I 
told him. He peered suspiciously at me. 
“Crows are just starting to congregate, 
too,’”’ I pointed out. 

“All right,” he surrendered. “I rec- 
ognize a squeeze play when I see one.” 

“Bill’s going to help with the storm 
windows tomorrow afternoon,” I told 
the boys over my shoulder. ‘‘They’re 
all washed, so they ought to go on ina 
couple of hours.’’ Then I turned to Bill. 
“While you fellows are doing that I'll 
sandpaper and tone your call,” I prom- 
ised. 

“Why, you he sputtered, then 
grinned a sickly ‘O.K.” 

Bill pulled off the main highway five 
minutes later and headed toward the 
river bottoms. A quarter of a mile 
farther on he pulled off the road and 
parked. A sleek and shiny crow, its 
feathers glinting blue-black in the sun- 
light, quit its perch and found another, 
200 yards away. The sharp bark of a 
fox squirrel drifted across to us as we 
piled from the car. 

I slipped a dozen loads of 20 gauge 
No. 6's into my pockets and filled my 
shotgun’s magazine to the brim. The 
boys, already loaded up, were scuffing 
around in the dry leaves. Then Bill 
lifted a 12 gauge out of the car and I 
stared aghast, until he dropped a .22 
revolver into his coat pocket. 

“Might see a flock of ducks,” he ex- 
plained, patting his shotgun. Then: 
“You take the boys with you, and I'll 
just sort of prowl around,” he sug- 
gested. “Let’s plan to meet here by 
midafternoon, get in the evening shoot 
for squirrels, and start back at dusk.” 

And that’s the way we left it. I mo- 
tioned John out on his own, for squir- 
rels were an old story to him. But 
young Jerry and I began to slip quietly 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The author, who has killed nearly every species 
of North American big game with his longbow. On 
this occasion he and his fellow archers set out 
to down a mule deer which had eluded riflemen 















HERE WAS a sudden crashing of broken brush, a streak 

of white. Big Blue was traveling and on the double quick. 

Down the steep mountainside through the scrub mahogany 

he drove with blinding speed. I froze for a split second, 
then almost by pure instinct I quickly drew and loosed a broad- 
head arrow. I had no time to aim. It was only a snapshot, like 
a gun shot from the hip, but the arrow connected. 

This was no ordinary deer hunt. We had traveled 700 miles, 
my wife and I, along with Ed Hill and Wayne Stotler, to do a 
little deer hunting in Nevada. Meat rationing was on and gas 
rationing was just around the corner. About that time Skeet 
Moore, another toxophilite—that’s what we archery lovers call 
ourselves—had asked us over to hunt in Ruby Valley, Nevada 
That seemed the closest good hunting country for our type of 
weapons so we had decided to try to replenish our larder with 
a little venison by means of the longbow. 

We had all climbed mountains, on horse and on foot, for a 
week or so, had seen lots of deer, and Ed and Skeet had each got 
a buck. Then one evening while talking around the camp fire, 
Skeet told us the story of Big Blue. 

It seemed Big Blue was a mule deer, and although he 1S 
not the largest one ever seen in the vicinity he was undoubtedly 
the smartest. “Why, when he gets up that buck makes a big 
blue streak through the brush,” said Skeet. ‘‘Besides that, when 
he once gets up, he just keeps right on going.” 

This last statement interested me because, as most hunters 
know, the average deer will usually stop and look back before 
topping out. But not Big Blue, according to Skeet. If this buck 
had any curiosity he had failed to display it when jumped by 
any of the boys for several seasons past. Another smart piece 
of woodcraft Big Blue had pulled on local hunters was to bed 
down in a dense thicket of mahogany or buckbrush, and not get 
up unless a man actually entered the clump. Even then he’d wait 
until the man was in the very thick brush, then sneak out quietly 
in back of him. Before his pursuer could get clear of that thicket 
the buck would have made the safety of another dense clump. 

“He seems to know when more than one rifleman is after him,” 
Skeet went on. ‘“‘He doesn’t try any wise sneaks then. Instead, 
long before the boys can get to his bedding ground Big Blue 
will rouse himself, and only his big fresh tracks tell of his recent 
departure.” 

After hearing all this, we could hardly wait to have a try 
at him. 


HE Flat Top is a long flat-topped rim rock that sits right up 

on the brow of Ruby Mountains, and Big Blue usually stayed 
in the thick brush close up under this rim. If a fellow topped the 
rim, which extends several hundred feet above the steep moun- 
tain slope below, Big Blue would just lie tight; but if the hunter 
came below the rim the buck either sneaked out ahead, or left his 
bed in such a hurry that all the hunter ever got was a snapshot 
as the deer darted over some ledge. 

At first we spoke more or less jokingly of going after Big Blue 
with the bow. But after studying the country where he lived, we 
figured a plan which we became convinced might work. AS 
Skeet remarked, “It'll sure help the standing of archers in the 
Ruby Valley if we’re lucky enough to get him—and we have 
nothing to lose in trying. Haven't all the rifle hunters failed 
on him?” 

Early morning a few days later found six male archers and a 
female one headed for the Flat Top. Libba, my wife, has hunted 
with the bow for years with Wayne, Ed, and me. Then, besides 
Skeet, three other sportsmen of Ruby Valley—Don Griffin, Herb 
Dill, and Ock Deming—had taken up the longbow, after being 
rifle hunters for years. 

As Ock said, “Heck, we can go out and kill our buck in one 
day after it has snowed a time or two; but then our fun’s over 
till the next season. By using the bow, though, I see where we 
can go out for several days and then in all probability still have 
good hunting ahead of us.” 
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AMERICA'S No. 1 ARCHER TELLS OF A NEVADA DEER HUNT 


“After all,” agreed Herb, “to any 
good sportsman hunting is just that 
hunting.” 

But as Don started to the corral for 
the horses he revealed the extent of his 
jistrust in the (to him) new weapon 
when he told Ed confidentially, ‘““You 
know, I believe I’d have just as much 
‘hance of getting Big Blue today if I 
were carrying a pocketful of good 
throwing rocks instead of this bow!” 
Our plans had been carefully worked 
ut, however, and we felt that if things 
went well Big Blue might be in for a 
surprise. The strategy was for Ed, 
Wayne, Herb, Ock, and Don to scatter 
ut along the mountainside about 200 
yards apart, while Skeet, Libba, and I 
climbed to the top of the rim and took 
positions in front of the drive. 


HERE were four good stands there 
| ferret one could see for a consider- 
able distance. Big Blue had a habit of 
sneaking out ahead of the hunters close 
up under the rim, we remembered. At 
three of these stands there was a gap 
where one could slip down to say sixty 
feet from the tops of the scrub mahog- 
any below. We planned to ease in from 
behind the rim and take our posts at 
these three gaps, on the theory that 
if Big Blue was jumped by the boys 
below he would be likely to pass one of 
us close enough for a shot. 

The fourth stand was at the north 
end of the rim. To reach it one had to 
descend an almost vertical declivity for 
several yards, then walk along a nar- 
row ledge that came out just at the base 
of the main flat top. This ledge was 
mly twelve or fifteen feet above a little 
saddle that broke the main comb of the 
mountain range. 

On the right side of the saddle was 
an open expanse; and Big Blue, accord- 
ing to all reports, was too wise ever 
to cross Wide spaces of open country in 
laylight. I have hunted deer long 
enough, however, to know that at times 
these wary creatures will do exactly 
what you least expect. I had the third 
Station on the rim, and I had agreed to 
make a fast shift to the fourth one if 
nothing happened when the drivers 
came to my original stand. 

A bow-and-arrow hunt is a very quiet 
affair—a fellow never knows where the 
other archer is unless he sees him or 
hears him easing through the brush. 
We had agreed, therefore, that if any- 
one got an arrow into Big Blue he or 
she was to holler. 


T TOOK the better part of three hours 
| for Skeet, Libba, and me to make the 
vase of old Flat Top, and another half 
four on foot to scale the steep broken 
Side of the big rock. Nevertheless, we 





reached our posts a considerable time 
before the boys coming up from below 
Were close enough to move any deer by 
rthrough our stands. Being the last one 
in the series, it was evident that I would 
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have the longest wait. 

Although there were 
some snowdrifts even on 
the south slopes it was calm and sunny 
that October morning on the Flat Top. 
I caught myself nodding several times, 
but dared not fall asleep, for fear the 
old buck might sneak out way ahead of 
the drivers. 

After what seemed days, but was in 
reality only hours of waiting, I heard 
a crackle in the brush from the direc- 
tion in which the drivers 
were supposed to come. 
Then a doe and a year- 
ling fawn trotted across 
the clearing just under 
the rim. Cautiously I 
peeked over the edge of 
the rim, hoping that 
maybe Big Blue might be 
following, but only the 
two appeared. 

Almost at once there 
was again a crackling in 
the thicket, and several 
does and a couple of 
small bucks trotted into 
the clearing, stopped, and 
looked back. I knew the 
drivers were not far be- 
hind. I drew my bow and 
took a bead on one of the 
bucks. It would have 
been easy to kill him. 
“Why couldn’t this have 


By HOWARD HILL 


been Big Blue?” I thought. Then quick- 
ly the bunch of deer trotted under the 
rim and out of sight. 

A few seconds later I saw Ed Hill 
come through a small opening in the 
timber some hundred yards away. Not 
having heard anyone holler, I knew that 
Big Blue had not passed either of the 

(Continued on 79) 
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Mrs. Hill—she's an archer 
too—with the bucks the party 
killed. Big Blue is at left 


—— 


Big Blue again, with 
Herb, Don, Ock, and 
Skeet. Skeet was used 
’ to bow and arrow; for 
the others this sort 
of hunting was new 
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ILD HOOFS had been making hollow 

music for several minutes, but I had been 

too busy with fly rod to investigate. The 

scene was along the Madison River, in 
Yellowstone Park, and the time late August, with 
neighboring conifers already pointing warning shad- 
ows. Finally, when I did quit my tackle to search 
the partly wooded slope behind me, I discovered that 
I was the party being investigated. 

A magnificent bull elk stood at the edge of a nar- 
row clearing hardly a hundred feet distant, and there 
could be no doubt that his major senses told him of 
the proximity of man. The bull's curled-lip snorts 
must have constituted clear warnings in elk language 
to other members of the band, which I could hear 
moving restlessly behind verdant screens. Had I 
unknowingly chanced upon a watering spot for this 
elk band? I stood quietly beside a giant fir and 
waited, marveling all the while at the individual 
handsomeness and lordliness of the giant stag that 
seemed so reluctant either to advance or to give 
ground. 

Further speculation on my part was temporarily 
postponed when two younger bulls strode out into 
the clearing. Both glanced in my direction but 
neither missed stride as they headed for the river. 
The old stag then gave a couple of wheezy, contemp- 
tuous snorts and followed suit, while with slow move- 
ment I sat down upon the parklike margin of the 
river to observe the evening party. Very shortly I 
could hear and see other members of this elk band, 
as they watered and cooled themselves, for the 
August days still were quite warm in this area and 
pesterifous insects had not yet permitted the deer to 
forget their summer misery. 

This incident of a few years back still holds a high 
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fascination for me, because it afforded me an inti- 
mate study of the largest wapiti I ever have seen, 
either in game sanctuary or hunting country. As in 
the splendid presentation in color by the master wild- 
life artist, Francis Lee Jaques, on the opposite page, 
this stag unquestionably was at the height of his 
wild, virile career, probably in his seventh to ninth 
year. His antlers were in their most formidable 
glory, with eight heavy tines on either side, and it 
was hard to imagine any other elk bearing up under 
a charge of this massive forest king. 

And yet—I was forced to realize that in one, two, 
or three years, if the bull still were alive, his antlers 
might be much smaller and irregular. And without 
these weapons of offense and defense, he might well 
become an outcast, unable to defend a herd of his 
own or to challenge the supremacy of another herd 
master. Such is nature's scheme of keeping young 
and strong blood among the elk herds, of maintaining 
the royal character of the species. Theodore Roose- 
velt once glorified the wapiti as “the grandest of the 
deer kind throughout the world.” 

Yes, the great stag of this Yellowstone evening 
seemed a personification of all the elk bulls, past 
and present, of America. He surely exceeded 1,000 
pounds in size, which is extraordinary; and, while I 
have seen larger heads mounted, the headgear of this 
animal approached absolute symmetry and flared up- 
ward and outward from tine to tine until the highest 
points were fully five feet from the supporting skull. 
It was a specimen to fire the nerves of even an ex- 
perienced rifleman. 

Of the species Daniel J. Singer, sportsman and 
author of Big Game Fields of America (1914), de- 
clares: “The antlers are the most magnificent tro- 
phies yielded by any of our American game animals, 
save the possible exception of the giant Alaskan 
moose. Even so, the length of horn of the wapiti with 
its wide, graceful sweep, long tines, massiveness, and 
symmetry is more admired and desired by many 

(Continued on page 74) 
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COUGAR did attack a man-——-and 
forthwith there flared up the 
time-old argument regarding 
the cougar’s courage. Hardly 

one person in ten believed the story. 
Among woodsmen, the skeptics took on 
an even greater proportion. But not a 
nan among the nine worked and lived 
with the one who was attacked doubted 
a single word of his seemingly in- 
credible yarn. 

The surprising occurrence took place 
in the Mica Creek drainage of the St. 
Joe National Forest in northern Idaho 
in October, 1943. The cougar’s chosen 
prey was Lathol R. Dial, foreman of a 
white-pine blister-rust camp and a resi- 
dent of St. Maries, Idaho. His is a story 
without precedent. So far as is known, 
no man can tell a similar one; nor do 
the historical records of the North 


American mountain lion disclose its 
equal, 
Dial was working alone, running a 


pine survey strip, when suddenly he 
felt that he was being followed. Once 
he had a fleeting glimpse of a yellow 
form moving through a small opening 
na tree and brush thicket. At first the 
Forest Service man believed the animal 
to be a deer, for white-tails are numer- 
us in the Mica Creek area. 
Nevertheless, a sixth sense told him 
that real danger threatened. Nervously 
he quickened his pace, often looking to 
the rear. After about fifteen minutes of 


fight from this mysterious stalker, 
Dial’s worst fear was reglized; he 
turned—and there, but thirty feet away, 


a big yellow cougar was sitting on its 
haunches. 

The cat, according to Dial’s estimate, 
Measured at least eight feet from tip 
to tip, though a forest ranger who saw 
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from a car several 


animal 
days later, said it was nearer nine feet 

Hoping to leave the intruder behind, 
Dial moved still faster; but the slinking 
yellow figure kept close to him, first to 
his right, then to his left. 


the same 


The cat soon grew bolder, coming 
closer and closer and finally maneuver- 
ing to a position only five or six feet 
from the unarmed man. 

Dial had heard that the cougar is a 
coward, that it will never attack a man. 
With this thought, he made a pretense 
of charging the big cat. His raised hand 
held a heavy metal survey book cover 
which he intended to throw at the 
menacing beast. But Dial’s advance 
failed to frighten the animal, which, in- 
stead of retreating, took still another 
step toward its intended victim. 

This act of belligerence put the fear 
of death into the man and he dashed to 
the first available tree, a tall thin larch, 
and climbed it. The cougar now began 
a vigilant siege. It sat on its haunches 
constantly switching its tail, always 
with one eye on the figure clinging 
desperately to the tree trunk. 


THOUSAND thoughts flashed 
A through the trapped one’s mind. 
Had he paid his life-insurance pre- 
mium? What would his wife think? 
What would happen to his children? 
Why had the cougar picked him when 
six other men were working in the 
vicinity? What could he do to make 
this huge menacing beast, which had a 


OW 7? Not This Cougar ! 


By HANS 


WETTER, 


The huge cat's sudden spring 
carried it onto the windfall 
just as its terrified quarry 
leaped desperately to escape 


ILLUSTRATION 


BY CLINTON BROWN 


reputation for cowardice, let him alone? 

After Dial had had time to collect his 
wits, he lighted match into 
pine needles with the hope of 
starting a fire. But the lion, which had 
other ideas, growled and extinguished 
the tiny flame with its paw? This 
strange behavior put even greater fear 
into the man from St. Maries, whose 
fingers trembled so hard that the head 
flew off his second and last match as 
he attempted to light it. 


EXT the treed man threw the 
cougar sandwiches from the lunch 


which every member of the pine survey 
crew belt. The cat, in- 
stead of showing pleasure at the food, 
displayed growling and 
shaking small trees by tugging at their 
bases with its teeth. After some fifteen 
ie animal disappeared 


tossed a 


some 


carried in his 


discontent, 


minutes of this, tl 


into the forest 

This was Dial’s cue to come down 
from the limbless tree. His arms and 
wrists ached and he was exhausted 
from fright and exertion. He began to 
run as soon as his feet touched the 
ground. Evidently expecting just such 
a mOve, the lion reappeared as though 
from nowhere and took up the chase. 
The fleeing man leaped from a high 


windfall just as the cougar sprang for 
the kill. That jump probably saved 
Dial’s life, for the big beast landed on 
the windfall about at the spot where its 
quarry had bracing itself with 
(Continued on page 82) 
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MAN-SIZE salmon on a tiny rod suited to the catching Al 

of little brook trout—a wacky ambition, perhaps, |! real 

I had it and stuck to it. The rod picked for the thr buck 

of the experiment was seven feet long and weigh: sank 

only 214 ounces. I was confident that a big Atlantic saln — 
could be licked to the last gill gasp on such a fragile thin; head 
and craved to prove it. Right now, on the Serpentine River ed 8] 
y on the west coast of Newfoundland, I had seen the flas! sunli 
just the fish I wanted. am 
['d argued plenty with fishing friends as to whether it « a 
be done. They maintained that a big and stubborn fish, ins He 
ing on sulking, could never be moved on such a rod. I'd etme 
butted vigorously that when a fish is played properly, he « slug 
sulk long because of the strain on him; that it’s the fish's « ' he 


struggling, not the size of the rod, that wears him down. Was : 
I right? I'd let this trial prove the merits of the case. wate 

I settled down for a long period of continual casting 
my belief, based on experience, that prolonged casting 


I o passt 


bow] 


P . . . . Ww ro 
dry fly over a salmon will result in a rise at least half of the ss are 
time. I had on a big dry fly—a No. 4 White Wulff—a leader fit- “ | 

: 1ave 
teen feet long, tapered down to .012, and a casting line oa 

° ; : anc 

anced to the rod. The backing was 100 yards of 10-po a 
; , : ; into 
test Nylon. The breaking strain of the leader was about t 
: ; mos 

pounds when tested on a straight pull without a knot S ; 

. That 

when tied to a fly. pool 


As I made cast after cast my eyes never left that sal 
which I could plainly see. For a full half hour I kept casting 
Then, at last, as the fly drifted over him, he lifted. y 





He rose until nose and dorsal fin broke the surface toget! , ey 

His mouth opened slightly and closed again as the fly c: ~ ~ 

to him. Then, as his head went under, his broad tail br ong 

the surface. But the big white fly still floated. Fortunately it om 
was between me and the disappearing fish, so that I could ie 

it all the time. Had it not been for that ce 

The author, with the heavy I'd have struck, missed, and put the e. . 
tack salmon he landed with salmon down for good. An hour passed felt-s 


a panfish-size casting rod before he made another false rise 
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After two hours of patient and monotonous casting, the 
real rise came. As his mouth closed down on the high-riding 
bucktail, I lifted the rod sharply and felt his weight as he 
sank back to his resting place. But the pressure on his jaw 
soon moved him. With three or four vigorous shakes of his 
head he started upstream, slowly at first, then with accelerat- 
ed speed until the reel fairly screeched. Out he came into the 
sunlight, with a somersaulting leap. 

Jack Young, my guide, came over to walk the shore, paral- 
leling me as I waded upriver, trying to recover some line 
He said nothing nor was there need for words. Watching 
from the bank he had followed every cast I’d made. Now the 
slugging match that was on had thrilled him into action, and 
he was all eyes. 

The salmon didn’t like that upper pool with its shallower 
water, and now shot downstream to his old lurking place, 
passed it, and drove on to slick water below, where great 
bowlders broke the river’s flow. He leaped again, rushed to- 
ward the far bank, returned to deep water, and there was my 
line, looped around one of the bowlders. Possibly I should 
have used the canoe to free it, but I waded out into the current 
and crossed the river, below the bowlder. I got some water 
into my waders, but was able to free the line, using the ut- 
most care not to startle the fish into another run just then. 
That done, I crossed the river again, to my old stand by the 
pool. 

HE salmon leaped twice more, and made two more great 

runs, but the struggle was tiring him. Then he resorted 
to the last device of most heavy fish by working across the 
current and using the power of its flow against his broad 
side, together with his ponderous weight, in an effort to 
break away. Then he carried me down into the pockets of 
water below the main pool, where there wasn’t so much 
room for him to run, but where there were many rocks. 
The current pressed heavily against me and clawed at my 
felt-soled shoes as they touched the river bed. But wherever 
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Here, in a truly remarkable photo, Wulff brings down his rod tip as the big fish somersaults out into the sunlight on the far side of the flow 





By LEE WULFF 


the salmon went, I followed, whether the water was one 
or four feet deep. Now I unsnapped the tailer from its clip 
behind my left shoulder, and set up the bow in readiness to 
slide it up over the fish’s tail when the time should come. 


S I drew near the salmon, the whiteness of his mouth 
A was easily seen for he was opening and closing it 
rapidly, gasping for breath. The sunshine spotlighted him 
against the dark background of the river bottom. He came 
in close three separate times, then pulled away with great 
surges. But at last I felt that the moment was right to 
slip the tailer over that slowly fanning tail. The tailer 
moved upcurrent to the right position. I drew it tight 
with an easy motion and the loop closed down. 

Just then, with victory in sight, there popped into mind 
a long talk I’d had with a veteran salmon fisherman who is 
quite properly rated as an expert. His long and varied ex- 
perience qualifies him for that. He'd said, ‘“‘When you get 
a big salmon in close, it takes brute strength to put him 
where you want him. His sheer weight is enough to break 
your leader if you don’t have a long rod for leverage.” 
3ut now I held my short rod high, and well over my head, so 
it arched down from a horizontal grip, just as I’d done with 
the smaller salmon I'd caught before this one. It was all 
the leverage I needed, and the leader didn’t break. 

It was twenty-six minutes after the rise, and the fish was 
mine. I closed my hand around his powerful tail and 
carried him ashore. He was a heavy-set, hook-billed male, 
and weighed exactly thirty pounds. When Jack carried 
him over to the canoe, the tail dug a wet furrow where it 
dragged along the beach. 

A thirty-pound salmon is not a record. On some rivers, 
perhaps, it might not be considered an unusual fish. Yet 
few anglers have captured one as large. And I think, for 
the tackle used, so frail, so easily broken, my fish probably 
was a record. I know that this was an event in my life, 
for I had proved “it can be done!” 
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Shoot! Don't run! Shoot!" | screams 
Frank had a .303 that would stop 


of tall timber without journeying several miles. When I 
ten years of age a conductor on the Pacific Great Easter! 
By MICHAEL CRAMOND Railway, which snakes its steel fingers into some really w 
country, was given a brown bear cub by a trapper. He } 
. it for only a week, then offered it to me. Well, what ws 
UITE recently T was charged by a black bear, any boy do? I took it home in a sack. y father, a toler 
without the slightest provocation on my part. man, was not exactly pleased with the gift, but our proper 
That brought to an end a lot of pet theories | was large so he agreed that the cub could stay—as far aw 
had held about Mr. Bruin, and it also ended a from the house as it was possible to put it. 
perfectly good pair of hunting pants. It did, however, con- It took me about two hours to learn that a bear 
vince me of one thing—-bears are unpredictable. I can't not amenable to discipline. Not wanting to pen him, be 
tell what one of ‘em will do, and I don’t think anyone cause I don’t feel a wild animal should be penned, I scouted 
else can either. the neighborhood, managing to procure a collar and 
Perhaps some of my experiences will show the folly of length of half-inch steel chain. I staked ‘“‘Brownie” dow! 
ever taking liberties with these powerful animals. As a fixed him a kennel, then sat down to try and make friends 
boy I was brought up on the coast of British Columbia, He was about the size of a cocker spaniel. The stout leat! 
where you couldn't get out of the long-reaching shadows watchdog collar was on his neck about ten minutes; th 
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SOME THRILLING WILDERNESS EXPERIENCES WITH THE UNPREDICTABLE 
BRUTES, THAT POINT A LESSON EVERY HUNTER SHOULD TAKE TO HEART 


he tore it off in two pieces. I expected him to run. He didn’t. 
He moved toward me with a peculiar sidewinding tread 
like a punch-drunk boxer. Then he up and socked me! 

You wouldn’t believe that that little straggle-furred cub 
could have such spunk and power. He knocked the feet 
from under me, he broke the grip of my arms, and he hit 
like a man. Luckily, teeth had not yet appeared in his 
milk-sucking gums. His snarls and hoarse cantankerous 
bleats brought my dad on the run. When he saw Brownie 
and me going at it hammer and tongs he started to laugh. 

“Well, son, I guess you’ve more than met your match.” 

“Help me catch him, dad!” 

“Catch him ?” he echoed. ‘‘What do you mean, catch him‘ 
I'll help you get away from him.” 

“Aw, dad, please!’’ I was tiring fast. 

“He doesn’t want to get away. He wants to fight.” 

Dad was right. I backed away. Brownie followed and 
socked me again. Then he shambled after me, every so often 
clamping the well-known bear hug on my leg. 

I had to make a harness of steel wire sheathed in leather 
to hold him. It fitted around his neck and shoulders and 
under his forelegs. I had him about two months. Eventually 
he tamed down, stopped fighting, and became friendly and 
fawning, but destructively curious. One day he ruined 
some of my father’s best fishing tackle, and dad told me he 
was going to get rid of him. I protested. But Brownie went 

He was hardly forgotten when I went on my first bear 
hunt with two others boys. The aggregate of our ages was 
something around thirty years. I swiped my dad’s .22 
Winchester pump and headed for the old shingle mill. One of 
the other boys had a single-shot .22. From among the brier 
patches we were going to bring in one of the bears that had 
been raiding the larders and orchards of our little community. 

After an hour’s climb up the old abandoned shingle-bolt 
flume we found ourselves above a logged-over area covered 
with huckleberry bushes. It was the place the hand loggers 
in the neighborhood had said bears were to be found. Aft 
that point the flume, supported by daddy-longlegs under- 
pinning, was about thirty feet above the slash and stretched 
for perhaps 100 yards in either direction before returning 
to within shoulder height of the forest floor. Three very 
brave little boys sneaked along the trough of the structure 
to the middle of the clearing. There the sharp eyes of my 
chums caught a movement against the charred stumps. It 
was an old she bear with two cubs. Tense, and unwilling 
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to admit the sudden squirming fear in our bellies, we waited 
until the bears came out from a patch of luscious huckle- 
berries. 

“Let’s shoot the big one,” 
reluctant tongue blurt out 

“No, let’s shoot one of the smaller ones,’”’ Jim argued. 

“Let’s both shoot at once,” I suggested, more bravely 
than necessary. 

The bears were about 100 yards away. The tickling sensa- 
tion in our stomachs was growing almost beyond control. 

“O.K.—-let’s shoot,” I said, looking along the barrel of the 
mighty .22 that now seemed like a pea shooter. 

We shot together—-I think. I don’t know if it was the 
tiny crack of the rifles, or if it was the enraged bellow of 
the old lady; anyway, the three of us covered the next 300 
yards of flume faster than any 109 ever roared down its 
trough from the mountain top. Our guns lay where we had 
been when we pulled the triggers. It took us two days to 
bolster up enough courage to go after them, and then only 
because of the stronger fear that our fathers would find 
out we had taken their guns. When we finally returned to 
the clearing the old lady and her cubs were there. They 
gave us a curious glance and a sniff or two, and went on 
feeding. We thought better about shooting this time. 

Later that year Percy, one of my chums, and his five- 
year-old sister were picking blackberries behind that same 
old mill. Percy was picking a particularly luscious bush 
when he heard the mother bear on the other side of it. He 
was annoyed. There were lots of other bushes she could 
work on. 

“Hilda, this is my bush. Go get one of your own. 

Hilda”’ parted the bush in front of his face and said 
“Whoosh!” in surprised bearish tones. 

Percy turned over backward and got up running. He 
heard the bear making speed too, but didn’t realize it was 
in the opposite direction. He ran screaming into the hand 
loggers’ cabin, bringing them out to the berry patch to 
“rescue” his little sister. They found her within ten yards 


[ finally managed to make my 


of the same bush, picking berries, totally unaware that a 
bear had been around 

Later in life hunting became my greatest relaxation, as 
well as a means of procuring food while prospecting in the 
bush. I ran across bears quite often, mostly blacks, as this 
Pacific Coast country is full of them 
erently—some were curious, some 


They acted dif- 
were wary, some were 





Percy heard the bear making 
speed too, but didn't know, 
of course, that it was go- 
ing in the opposite direction 

















clowns, none of them was at all bellig- 
erent. I used to laugh, often outright, 
at the stories hunters told of the narrow 
escapes they had killing bears. To me 
it was like shooting fish in a barrel. 

Through constant association, I 
ceased to fear bears. I have sat beside 
a river in the autumn when salmon fill 
the pools in a silver and red hoard, and 
where there were six or seven bears 
around each pool. I have watched the 
big blacks smash down on a twenty- 
pound spring salmon as if it were a 
fly—hit it so hard that it didn’t even 
wiggle as they scooped it from the 
water. They only would glance at me 
with a curious nonchalance, as if I was 
just another stump, and continue feed- 
ing on the soft rich meat of the salmon’s 
underbelly. 

More than once the door or window of 
my cabin has been knocked 
out by bears, and, frankly, 
I got so that I found no 
relish in a bear hunt. Rave 
all you want to about bear 
steak—-take the best cut 
from around the tenderloin, 
stuff it with chestnuts and 
onions, and serve it with a 
garnish of wild huckleberry 
sauce—and it still will taste 
like a tough, too-well-hung 
beefsteak. 

However, to add to my 
firm belief that bears would 
not attack a man without 
provocation, I'd listened to 
many well-authenticated 
stories from others. To re- 
late a couple: 

Over a glass of beer, ina 
club that caters to sports- 
men, a good friend of mine 
felt he had to get this one 
off his chest. 

“I agree with you,” he 
told me, “about bears being 
harmless. I never told this 
story before because I'm a 
little ashamed of it. Last 
autumn I was up in the 
north country of British 
Columbia after big game. 
My partner and I had been out on a 
sidehill for more than an hour. We 
knew there were plenty of grizzlies in 
the country, but we hadn’t seen any. 
We agreed to split up and try our luck 
Five minutes later, as I was climbing 
over the end of a fallen log, I looked 
up and there at the other end of a log 
lying parallel to the one I was on was 
a grizzly. I put my .375 Magnum up 
to my shoulder and smacked the bolt 
home. I ejected the shell and slapped 
the bolt home again—six times—and 
I didn’t pull the trigger once. My whole 
clip went over my shoulder unfired. 

“You've guessed it. I was scared stiff. 
The grizzly just stood there watching 
me until my gun stopped. clicking, then 
he ambled down the log toward me. I 
was so scared I couldn’t move. About 
five feet from me he sniffed curiously, 
then jumped off the log into the bush. 
That was the last I ever saw of him. 
Honest to Pete, that actually happened, 
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“The grizzly ambled down the 
log toward me. | was so fright- 
ened | couldn't take a step” 


and I was never so ashamed of myself 
in my life.” 

We roared with laughter; another 
point scored for my belief that bears 
were harmless. There was also the fact 
that, armed with only a .22 rifle, the 
Indians here on the coast will walk 
right up to a bear of any kind, shoot 
it in the eye, and not feel that it is a 
courageous stunt. In our national parks 
tourists feed bears beside the road and 
have pictures taken of themselves doing 
so. And that brings to mind the photos 
of a brown bear my friend Mac cher- 
ishes. 

While he was driving through Banff 
National Park a big brown bear, am- 
bling along the highway, began pacing 
his slow-moving car. Mac decided he 
would photograph it. He got out of 
the car and started toward the bear. 






The big brown stood his ground suspi- 
ciously. Mac snapped a picture and 
went a little closer. He was within six 
feet when he snapped his last picture. 
Then, not liking the look in the bear’s 
eyes, and deciding discretion was the 
better part of valor, he started back to 
the car—-with the brown at his heels! 
My friend reached the safety of his 
sedan all right, but felt pretty well 
shaken up. Later he mentioned the 
story to a guide. 

“Great grief, man!” the guide ex- 
claimed. “That wasn’t a tame bear; 
I believe it is the very one the game 
wardens are after. It is a killer!” 

Mac's knees went weak. He doesn’t 
photograph bears any more. 

Now are you convinced bears are 
harmless? I hope so, because I was 
until a few months ago. Jerry and 
Frank, two friends of mine, asked me 
if I'd like to go on a little hunt before 
breakfast. I might explain that this 








happened in the northern area of Van- 
couver Island. Deer and bears are farm 
pests in that timber country—you can 
shoot them in your backyard, from th: 
window. 

We decided on the Campbell River 
bottom, as at that season the buck 
were following the does into tl! 
meadows. We separated in the riv 
valley—-Jerry to the top of the ridg: 
Frank along the center, and I on t! 
river bank. The going by the river w 
through alder and tightly grown secor 
growth fir and hemlock. There wer 
few grown-over trails from abandon 
logging operations. I was packing 1 
lightest gun, a 32/20 Remington pun 
as I had only deer in mind. Salm: 
were running upstream. The bears hai 
been fishing for them, and dozens oi 
salmon carcasses were strewn among 
the bushes. The marks 
mink, civet cat, raccoor 
otters, and blue herons lit« 
ally transformed the s 
river-bank earth into a fi 
greed pattern of crisscross 
footprints. 

A doe jumped up in front 
of me and I heard a buc! 
pound off to the side. 
yelled to Frank. He said h¢ 
saw the buck, but it got 
away before he could fir« 
shot. 

At that point the second 
growth came down to the 
bank of the river, interlaced 
like a thickly woven m 
To get through it I drop; 
to my hands and knees a 
crawled along a tunne!l-li! 
opening. After about i 
yards I reached a clearing 
some twenty feet across. It 
was tightly bound on l 
sides with a screen of int: 
grown evergreen. Frank 
hailed me, and although } 
was only fifty yards away 
it took him some tim 
work his way in. 

“See anything else? 
asked. 

“No. Lots of sign, though.” 

We rested and had a smoke. The su! 
was coming into the clearing. I not 
a pile of brown sign and nudged it v 
my foot. Hair and the undigested h: 
of a fawn showed in it. 

“That bear ate a deer,” 
reflectively. 

“Yeah, they take the odd fawn, 
answered, unconcerned. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said Frank. 
“Tt looks as if the bear denned up iD 
here. See all those salmon carcasses?” 

“Heck, a black bear would never hurt 
you,”’ I demurred. 

The last thing in my mind was that a 
bear would be around at that time. They 
would all be on the river bank, feeding. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw the 
black shadow burst from the tunnel 
through which I had crawled. I was 
stupefied. Twenty feet from me was 4 
she bear in full charge. Loam and 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Granddad had the finger on him 


all right—but he beat the rap! 


By BILL GEAGAN 


HE flickering torchlight cast an 
eerie glow over the water as our 
canoe forged through the shell ice 
that covered the thoroughfare be- 
tween Square and Eagle Lakes. Gleam- 
ing white along the shoreline were the 
already snow-laden hardwoods and ever- 
greens of northern Maine. But the two 
game wardens and I, that November 
night, weren't looking at the shore. We 
were looking down—down at the hun- 
dreds of landlocked salmon that milled 
upstream through the shallow water. 
As we overtook them, there on the 
Fish River chain, fish after fish—hyp- 
notized by the light from the torch of 
oil-soaked burlap in the bow of the 


canoe—would cease swimming and lie 
trancelike on the bottom until we 
passed. 


Earlier in the day, on our return from 
a bear hunt, Levi, Cash, and I had no- 
ticed the salmon as they fought their 
way upstream to the spawning grounds. 
Later we'd watched stripping crews 
from the state Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game at work. They 
scooped the salmon, big and little, into 
a seine stretched between two canoes; 
but only the choicest specimens were 
transferred to tanks of plank and wire, 
there to remain until soft enough for 
the eggs and milt to be stripped out. 

“Looks like there'll be plenty of salm- 
n here next spring,’’ I said. It wasn’t 
exactly a hint, yet it wasn’t an idle re- 
mark, for I’d been putting two and two 
together. 

“Sure will,’’ Cash agreed. ‘‘Come back 
in May, when I can get some time off, 
and we’ll have a go at them.” 

“It’s a date!’’ I said promptly. ‘That 
is, if you can hold off till the first of 
June.” 
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On Square Lake, with Cash 
at the paddle, the author 
trolls for "Old Granddad" 


It was Levi who 
suggested sticking 
around long enough 
to see the fish at 
night. Now, while 
the wardens pad- 
dled, I took in the 
spectacle in the 
shallow water. All 
of a sudden I saw 
something that 
made me tighten 
my grip on the gun- 
wale. ‘‘Boy, look at 


that brute!’’ I] 
gasped. ‘‘How 
much does he 


weigh ?” 

Even Levi was 
impressed. ‘‘Twen- 
ty pounds easy 
and they don’t 
come much bigger. 
I remember when I 
was a kid I heard 
folks talk about a 
2212-pounder that 
was caught with 
rod and reel on 
Lake Sebago. That 
was back in 1907, 
and the record still 
stands.” 

To me that landlocked I was staring 
at looked like the granddaddy of all 
salmon. Reaching down, I touched him 

actually touched him—as he lay there 
fanning slowly on the sandy bottom. 
“Consider yourself tagged, Old Grand- 
dad,” I said. “I'll be seeing you six 
months from now. In other words, you 
have just that long to live; so make the 
most of it.” 

Then I tapped him gently on the 
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The author with a 
brace of good-size 
landlocked salmon. 
Note the prominent 
hook on their jaws. 
To prevent injury 
to fish taken for 
stripping, such as 
these, heavy, wet 
mittens are used 


flank. He moved off 
June found me back at Cash’s cabin 


. and so did we. 


on Square Lake. As we drew up in 
front of the shack, the first sight of the 
cool blue water gave me a pleasant 
tingle of anticipation. ‘‘Let’s go!” I 
said, jumping from the car. “I can’t 
wait to tangle with that big fellow I put 
the Indian sign on last November.” 

“T don’t think too much of your 
chances,”’ the warden replied. “His kind 
hug the bottom pretty close. With heavy 
tackle you could troll deep with a 
spoon; but surface fishing, with that 
light rod of yours He pursed his 
lips, and left the 
sentence unfin- 
ished. 

Now, with all 
due respect to those 
who enjoy deep 
trolling with a 
heavy rig, if I can’t 
take fish on light 
tackle I'd a sight 
rather curl up under 
a tree and snooze 
(Cont'd on page 98) 
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Carl L. Beal, s 


ANGING in the upstairs study 

of Carl L. Beal, of Akron and 

Silver Lake, Ohio, is an unus- 

ually fine moose head. Not a 
record head—-22 points and 49-inch 
spread—but one that is exceptionally 
well formed and free of blemishes. 
This moose, shot in Quebec in 1938, is 
proof not only of Beal’s ability with a 
rifle but also of his ingenuity. For it 
is perhaps the only moose trophy hav- 
ing a removable antler. 

After the head was niounted, Beal 
found that he couldn’t get it up the 
stairway to his trophy room. So he 
carefully sawed off one antler and 
equipped the joint with a dowel so that, 
when the antler was replaced, it looked 
as permanent is ever. Now the moose 
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head is as moved as a small 
piano. 

~ On occasion practically every hunter, 
fisherman, and camper has referred to 
his tent, gun, or other piece of equip- 
ment in unflattering terms and declared, 
“T could make a better gadget than that 
myself!” But only now and then does 
the irritation persist long enough for 
anything to come of it. Beal, however, 
by applying a mixture of good sense 
and engineering skill, has worked nu- 
merous improvements upon his hunting 
and camping equipment. 

And he has improved on methods, 
too—such as getting meat and trophies 
safely home. 

When Beal drove to Senneterre, Que- 
bec, in 1938 for the moose hunt, he took 
all his equipment and supplies in his 
car. At Senneterre he was joined by 
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unting down a trophy mo 
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Sam Mathias, whom he 
describes as an unusu- 
ally able guide. The) 
lashed a canoe to the 
pontoons of a Fairchild 
seaplane and were flown 
sixty miles farther north, 
landing on one of the 
countless lakes in the re 
gion. 

Paddling to another 
lake to get away from 
an area where game 
might have been fright 
ened by the plane, the 
pitched camp on an is 
land. In the next thre: 
or four days they hunted 
the area and saw several moose, none 
of which had a satisfactory head. F 
nally, in response to Sam’s solos on his 
homemade moose horn, a fine-looking 
bull appeared. 

Beal sent two .30/06 bullets throug! 
the moose’s chest, but the animal re- 
mained on its feet. A third bullet 
through the shoulder floored it but 
didn’t prove fatal. 


“ M, accustomed to thinking more in 
terms of meat supplies than trophies 
cried, ‘Put a bullet in his head.” 

“Nothing doing!’’ Beal declared. ‘I! 
want that head.” And thereupon hé 
ended the animal’s thrashing without 
detracting from its trophy value. 

The moose measured 11% feet over- 
all, stood 6 feet 1 inch at the shoulders, 
and weighed about 1,300 pounds. 
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Beal wanted to use an outboard motor with his 16-foot canoe, so he 
devised this special bracket, which is described fully in the text of several 


This sportsman-engineer is always 


devising ways to go outdoor equip- 


ment one better. 


valuable tips from what he’s done 


Now came the hard work, and the 
part that provided some tasty meat 
dishes for Beal's friends back in Ohio. 
The two men decided to take out, in 
addition to the head, the hind quarters, 
feet, and the skin from one leg——about 
350 pounds in all. The hoofs and leg 
hide were utilized later in making a 
flor lamp for Beal’s trophy room. The 
method by which they prepared the 
quarters against spoilage is one that 
can be employed by any hunter who 
has to transport meat over a consider- 
able distance. 


HEY cut the hind quarters at the hip 

joints, but they cut the hide several 
inches beyond, high enough to permit 
it to be folded completely over the ex- 
posed meat. In a similar way, the skin 
should be allowed to extend over the 
knee joint, although Beal was unable to 
do this on the leg from which he wanted 
all the hide for use in his lamp. By 
adding water to a mixture of equal 
parts of salt and sugar, with a little 
pepper added, the men made a paste. 
With this they coated all the meat ex- 
posed by cutting; peeled back the hide 
and plastered the areas it had covered; 
then replaced the hide, folding the ends 
ver and sewing the edges so the meat 
Was wholly inclosed in a rawhide sack. 
Each hind quarter thus packaged 
weighed about 125 pounds. Fitted to 
4 pack harness, it made about all the 
load a man could carry over a rough 
portage, 

They transported the moose meat and 
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holsters, 


other parts by 
canoe for fifty 
miles, including 
nine portages, be- 
fore they reached 
a source of ice. 
Meanwhile they 


kept the meat as put it boct his “7m 


cool as_ possible. 
During the day- 
time it rode on 
the bottom of the 
canoe, under the 
duffel. At night they placed it in a cool 
spot near a stream. When they arrived 
at Senneterre, Beal transferred the car- 
go to a small steel trailer, which serves 
as a supplemental cargo carrier on his 
hunting trips, and bought several hun- 
dred pounds of ice to pack around the 
meat. When it arrived in Akron, 900 
miles distant, it proved, upon cooking, 
to be as fresh, tender, and delicately 
flavored as if it had been dressed out 
a few hours before. 


OST hunters, Beal believes, do not 
know how to take care of venison 
from the time they make the kill until 
they get back home. “The customary 
procedure,” he says, “is to drape the 
animal over a front fender or across the 
front bumper, where it is gently toasted 
on one side by the sun and on the other 
by heat from the engine. After a day 
or two of this, the meat isn't fit to eat.” 
Beal is a native of northern Maine. 
There he learned to shoot straight and 
to split wood held by his toes—without 


or even a case 
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Here is a novel shoulder strap from which Beal can suspend any one 


containing his rifle ‘scope 
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splitting his toes with the ax. His inter- 
est in hunting and camping is a naturai 
development of his early environment. 
He is a chemical engineer in one of Ak- 
ron’s large rubber plants, which helps 
explain his ingenuity in contriving ways 
and means of making outdoor life more 
enjoyable. Some of his camping and 
hunting equipment he bought from 
sporting-goods dealers; but it is difficult 
to find an item that he has not changed 
for the better, to his outdoor needs. 
Much of his equipment was built out- 
right either by himself or by someone 
to his order. 

For carrying his sixteen-foot canoe, 
for instance, Beal designed a shoulder 
board that does much to ease the toil 
of an arduous portage. This board re- 
sembles the wooden yokes with which 
Dutch milkmaids used to carry their 
pails. There is a rounded notch for his 
neck, and the piece is shaped to fit his 
shoulders. By means of two bent strips 
of iron, and bolts equipped with wing 
nuts, the board is attached to the canoe 
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To support a camp table top, Beal 
uses two poles, and four forked 
sticks to serve as legs. A corner 
of the table in his yard at home 
is shown; for woods use he has a 
folding top of sheet aluminum 





gunwales at the balance point. 
Where the clamps make con- 
tact with the gunwales, Beal 
applied a rubber “plating.” 
(This was before the war- 
created rubber shortage. ) 

Another canoe attachment, 
also using the prewar rubber 
plating on clamps, is an out- 
board-motor mount (see il- 
lustration) that is fastened 
to the gunwales near the ca- 
noe stern. To one end of a crosspiece 
made of aluminum channel a shorter, 
vertical piece of similar channel ma- 
terial was welded at right angles, but 
slightly askew; and to this was bolted a 
sturdy maple block. (Scrap 
hardwood could be used instead of alu- 
minum, at some sacrifice of lightness.) 
The weld was made askew so that, with 
the mount clamped to the canoe, the 
maple block would slant backward like 
the stern of a boat, and the outboard mo- 
tor would hang correctly in the water. 

Beal has used this gadget over a lot 
of watery miles, and has found it to be 
perfectly practical, although the motor, 
by hanging at one side of the canoe’s 
center line, has a tendency to drive the 
craft in a curved path. Compensation 
for this is made in steering, but at a 
slight loss of efficiency 

A novel method of suspending a hol- 
ster enables Beal to use asingle shoulder 
strap (also illustrated) for any one of 
several revolver holsters or for a special 
case for his hunting-rifle telescope. To 
the back of each holster is sewed a belt 
loop about 2'4, inches wide and 3 inches 
long. The shoulder loop is made of two 
straps of unequal length which are 
laced together where they overlap. Its 
ends are sewed to a piece of leather 
shaped somewhat like a keystone and 
having a circular notch on the inside 
edge. 

With the shoulder loop unlaced, the 
front or shorter strap can be run 
through the holster loop and the key- 
stone piece drawn into position so the 
‘holster hangs from it. A long U of gar- 
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The overgrown pup tent Beal made some improvements on. Note that the sod cloths, roughly rectangular 
in shape, run along the bottom edges of the tent—attached not only to back and sides, but also to the 
front flaps. Cold drafts can't get under the flaps to dispel the warmth of a fire built in front of the tent 


ter elastic sewed crosswise to the back 
section of the shoulder loop extends 
across the wearer’s back and loops 
around his right armpit and shoulder. 
This arrangement holds the gun or 
‘scope well up under his left arm, pro- 
tected from rain and snow. 

A commercially made reflector oven 
in a canvas case is one item of Beal’s 
camping outfit. He decided there was 
room in the case for a collapsible table 
top, so he made one—from a piece of 
1/16-inch sheet aluminum 19 x 32 
inches. He cut the sheet into three 
equally sized sections and rejoined them 
with hinges so they can be folded to fit 
the oven case or extended to form a 
table top, which is always handy to have 
around. He doesn’t worry about legs: 
in the woods he cuts four forked sticks, 
drives them into the ground to serve as 
legs, and lays two poles in the notches 
to support the top. 

Even if you have to improvise your 
table top, as in the photo, you can sup- 
port it as Beal does. 

Another prewar development that 
Beal made is an all-rubber, seamless 
food bag. He uses such bags to carry 
sugar and other foods that would be 
damaged by water. No bag with sewed 
seams, he says, is absolutely and indefi- 
nitely waterproof; but the rubber bag 
that has no seams has yet to fail him. 

Beal has two tents designed espe- 
cially for wilderness hunting trips. 
Originally these were standard models 
sold by a New York dealer. But Beal, 
by alterations and additions, made them 
better fitted to the wilds of Quebec. 






















The smaller tent looks, when assem- 
bled, much like an army pup tent that 
has grown almost to dog size See il- 
lustration.) He has installed a long 
slide fastener to fasten the two sections 
together. Sod cloths, roughly rectangu- 
'ar in shape, run along the bottom edges 
of the tent—attached not only to back 
and sides, but also to the front flaps. 
When the 7 x 8-foot canvas fioor is 
laid over these turned-in strips a prac- 
tically waterproof joint results: when 
the front flaps with their extensions are 
opened out, and a fire is built in front 
of the tent, it catches the heat without 
interference from unwanted drafts that 
would otherwise sneak beneath the 
flaps. 

Beal uses two pairs of shear pol 
cut on location, to support his tent. The 
ridgepole is suspended by cords rub- 
ning down from the points where the 
shear poles cross. By cutting the poles 
longer than normally required, he can 
elevate their point of intersection by 
bringing them together at the 
bottom lengthening the suspension 
cords accordingly and then he can 
stretch a rectangular piece of canvas 
in front of the tent to act as a “porc! 
n rainy weather. A pole or rope ru! 
ning from the front shear poles 
near-by tree acts as a ridge support 
the porch. 

3eal's larger tent, originally an 8 » 
foot explorer’s model, is parti 
adapted to winter use. He has, b} 
tering and adding to it, increasé 
capacity so it can up to 

Continued on pag 111 
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Wariest, wildest, smartest of our 
waterfowl is the Canada goose. Here 
we visit him in his northern nesting 
marshes, hunt him in Midwest fields 
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ANADA HONKERS are 
faithful harbingers of the 
seasons over much of North 
America. In the spring the 

brazen clamor of their voices fall- 
ing faintly from the sky heralds 
the break-up of winter: in the 
autumn the trumpeting squadrons 
wing their way in wavering V's to 
the Southland just before winter 
grips the land. As shown in these 
fine photographs, the Canada gan- 
der is devoted to his mate and gos- 
lings. He picks his mate for life, 
shares her duties. 








Keep off! Hissing furiously, the 
honkers will fearlessly attack 
any intruder nearing their nest. 
Their wings are doughty weapons 


As the season wanes and time to 
migrate neors, the mother (left) 
still guards her youngsters, now 
fully feathered and ready to fly 








PHOTOGRAPHS 
By 
JACK VAN COEVERING 


Watchful guardians are both mother and 
father goose over their downy offspring. 
Foxes, wolves, hungry pike, turtles, and 
hawks all ore eager for gosling dinners 
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HETHER on the water or in 
flight, the Canada goose is the 
most impressive of our water- 
fowl game birds. No less thrilling than 
his clamorous flying wedges are his 
descents to the water. A flock will turn 
earthward on a long slow glide—a drift 
that is always both graceful and state- 
ly. As they near the water they flatten 
out and fly low until a suitable spot is 
seen by their leader. Then they splash 
heavily in the water. Twice daily, hunt- 
ing food, they fly inland. 
The Canada goose is the toughest of 
all wildfowl to bag with gun; but that’s 
easier than bagging him with camera 


While her ever-watchfu 
mate stands by, the goose 
carefully turns her eggs 


Soft, fluffy down, plucked from the breast, makes the fines! lining for the nest 
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A squadron of Canada geese, swimming in military formation, is one of the 
most stirring sights in nature. Below: That rigid, snaky neck of the setting 
mother goose is a warning like the buzz of a rattlesnake—keep off, or else! 











A half hour to sunrise, legal time to shoot, 
ynd the birds are on the move. On your toes! 


This gunner has picked a good place for 
his cornstalk blind. for here the geese 
feed on the waste grains 


irked by conspicuous white col 
rent hard to identify 


morning eoger gunners 
among the corn shocks for the 
yeese to come in and feed. The shocks, 
because familiar, make good blinds 
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This Happened to Me! 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD 


STRANGER IN A PORCUPINE DEN 
By ROY WOODBRIDGE, Ottawa, Canada 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1944-45 
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Anyone who knows 


ean tell the REAL THING! 





—— this quizzical pup will 
give you some idea of how our 


friends feel when they meet up with 


a substitute for Calvert whiskey. 


You see, they know Calvert is “the 
real thing.” One taste tells that this 
superb blend is at the peak of pre- 
war excellence...a whiskey that can't 
be imitated. That’s why, no matter 
how many other whiskies may come 


along, the preference for Calvert 


doesn't change. In fact, people who 
sell and serve Calvert tell us: “Before 
the war, during the shortage, and 
now—Calvert twas, and is, the whis 


kev most often asked for by name.” 


Werre happy to say that a greater 
supply of this superlative whiskey is 
available today. So if you keep on 
asking for Calvert, the chances are 
you ll now get this gloriously smooth 


and mellow blend. 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
BLENDED WHISKIES— 
FROM THI 
HOUSE OF BLENDS! 
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~- Today, more than ever... ck 
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CLEAR HEADS CHOOSE CALVERT 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. Calvert “Reserve” —65 % Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert “Special” —72%4 % Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Dope on Shotgun Gauges 





Left to right, a 3/2-in. 10 gauge Magnum with 2 oz. 


of shot; a 2%-in. 12 gauge shell with I'% 


HE 12 gauge shotgun is the most 

popular gauge in America and in 

the world, but every gauge from 10 

to .410 has its advocates. Admirers 
of the various gauges can advance elo- 
quent arguments in favor of each. I 
once knew a gunner who used an old 
10 gauge hammer gun for everything 
from doves to geese, and for some years 
a friend of imine did pretty well with a 
410 as an all-around gun 

This gauge business is all mixed up. 
In the first place, hunters themselves 
contribute all kinds of fanciful and con- 
flicting testimony. One swears he can do 
beautifully on 60-yd. pass-shooting of 
waterfowl with a 28 gauge; another 
claims he merely wounds birds at 20 
yd. with the same gun and the same 
shell because it doesn’t carry enough 
power. Many a user of a 12 gauge has 
been shaken and humiliated when 
another gunner shooting alongside 
him had wiped his eyes with a little 
old pip-squeak of a .410 

Furthermore, as a result of the de- 
mands of hunters and the desire of 
the loading companies to put out 
something new, the gauges overlap 
in everything’ but bore. We now see 
12 gauge guns using more shot than 
the 10 did in the old days, and the .410 
using what was once considered a 
very adequate load for the 20. Our 
20 gauge, in turn, is loaded about like 
the favorite English 12 gauge load 
for upland shooting. 

With all this overlapping, the man 
on the duck marsh with a 12 may 
actually be throwing more shot at 
the birds than his companion with 
_a 10, while the man with a 16 may | 
be using exactly what another witha ‘'° 
12 does. Some 12 gauge loads carry 





only 1 oz. of shot, which is the 
standard heavy load for a 20; and 
the most-used 12 gauge combination 
in America uses 1% oz., exactly what 
the standard 16 gauge heavy throws. 

On top of all this the average 
hunter never targets his gun or 
studies its patterns, and is prone 
to remember the exceptional rather 
than the average. So no wonder this 
gauge business is all mixed up! A 
lucky head shot with a .410 at 60 yd. 
has convinced many a man that his 
gun, if properly held, will kill as far 
as a Magnum 12; and a sour day 
on the marsh has convinced others 
that a 20 hasn’t enough power to 
knock a duck’s hat off at 40 yd., 


‘ oz. whereas in reality that is well with- 
of shot; a 29/I6-in. 16 gauge shell with | oz. of in 
shot; a 2'/-in. 20 gauge shell with % oz. of shot; 
and a 2'/2-in, .410 shell which holds ‘2 oz. of shot 


the practical range of even a 
modified 20 throwing good even pat- 
terns. 

Further to complicate matters, 
there are the various borings. I 
once knew an old-timer who did very 
good shooting with an old 16 gauge 
hammer gun with Damascus barrels. It 
was, he said, the hardest-shooting gun 
in the country and it filled his bag with 
quail, doves, and ducks. Feeling flush 
once, he got himself a new gun—a 
shiny, full-choke 12 gauge pump with 
30-in. barrels. But he had foul luck 
with it. He hit but few birds and most 
of those were merely wounded. His. con- 
clusion was that the 16 was “harder 
shooting” than a 12, and that his 12 was 
not really a full choke. ‘.e had done 
some hunting together, so after he had 
penned an indignant letter to the manu- 
facturer of his 12 he brought it to me 
for approval. 

I suggested we take both his guns out 
and pattern them before he mailed the 
letter, so he could have some figures to 
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go on in protesting his ‘“‘weak-shooting 
12. We found that the 12 shot beautiful 
dense, full-choke patterns averaging 
well over 70 percent, but that his strong- 
shooting 16 with its relatively soft 
Damascus barrels had lost most of its 
constriction at the choke and was dé 
livering patterns of about 45 percent, o1 
improved cylinder. Since most of his 
shots were between 20 and 30 yd., h 
had been knocking the birds cold with 


the big patterns of the 16 in spite of 


some rather sloppy holding. With tl 

full-choke 12, he had either been missing 
entirely or simply catching the birds o1 
the edge of the pattern. 

It was a hard pill to swallow, but ther 
it was on the paper—the whole story 
Instead of mailing that bitter letter, he 
sent his pump back to the service de- 
partment of the factory to have it opened 
up to give 55 percent patterns. The last 
time I saw him, he was happy again 

It isn’t any secret that the gauges got 
their names originally by determining 
how many round lead balls made to fit 
the bore it would take to weigh 1 lb 
This was in the days when barrels were 
true cylinders from breech to muzzle 
With the invention of choke boring, of 
course, the ball had to be a trifle smaller 
than the narrowest part of the choke 
and as a consequence the pellets used in 
a 12 gauge will run about 14 to the 
pound instead of 12. Before the days 
of breech loading and factory shells 
there were many odd gauges—1ll, 14 
and 24 among them; but now they have 
been pretty well standardized to 10, 12 
16, and 20. The 28 gauge has made a 
revival of a sort, particularly for skeet 
shooting, and the .410 had got out of th: 
rat-shooting class with the development 
of the 3-in. shell and loading of % or 
oz. of shot. 





An almost actual-size photo of the muzzles of (left to right) a 16, a 20, and a .410 gauge gu" 
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The New H&R REISING 
22 Cal. Automatic Rifle 


Only a few months ago you would have had to call 
the High Command, or joined the Marine Corps, to enjoy 
the thrill of firing “The General.” Today, your local 
sporting goods dealer has “The General’ just for you. 
Designed and patterned after the famous H&R Reising 
45 caliber sub-machine gun with which U. S. Marines 
smashed the Japs, this new H&R Reising .22 caliber 






automatic rifle takes its rightful place high in the H&R 


SPORTSMAN 


Quality family. Our choice of the name “The General” 


Also recently made avoilable is this world 
is obvious. A general in the Army is tops — in the arms famous H&R .22 double action revolver — the gun 
manufacturing field “The General” is tops, a rifle of with the choice of seven arig to fit your hand — the 
se ; revolver thot set three notional match hooting records. For 
balance, durability, and quality throughout — the result sport, for skill, you'll find it's H&R “Sportsman.” 
of expert workmanship and the finest materials. See 
“The General” today —the new .22 caliber rifle that - —_— ———— 













puts ten shots right where a 
you point it as fast as you 


TOPPER 


Finished with genuine American Wolnut stock ond fore-end, 


can squeeze the trigger— 


‘ 
at your local dealer's. "The Topper,’ H&R's single-barrel shotgun, will delight all 


hunting enthusiasts Sturdy, ond with built-in quality, “The 





Topper’ offers the sportsman an all-oround 


QUALITY ARMS SINCE 1871 shotgun with positive automatic ejection. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. Buy BONDS! 


WORCESTER 





324 PARK AVENUE, 2, 


















The upland gunner who covers a lot of territory 
is better off with a light, small-gauge shotgun 


The .410, by the way, is not a gauge, 
but a caliber, like a rifle; that is, the 
diameter of its bore is expressed in 
decimal parts of an inch. Given in 
calibers, the other gauges would go like 
this: 10 gauge, .775; 12 gauge, .729; 16 
gauge, .662; 20 gauge, 615. Muzzle con- 
strictions run from .004 in. in the case 
of a wide-open improved cylinder with 
just enough choke to shape the patterns 
up a bit, to .040 in. in the case of a full 
choke. Being smaller than the choke, a 
10 gauge ball measures .760; 12 gauge, 
.715; 16 gauge, .648; and 20 gauge, .600. 

Also for the record, this choke busi- 
ness is almost as complicated as the 
question of gauge. The only realistic 
way of defining choke is by the percent- 
age method—45, 60, 75 percent, and so 
on; in other words, the percentage of 
the total shot charge that is encompassed 
by a 30-in. circle at 40 yd. in the case 
of the larger gauges or at 30 yd. in the 
case of the 410. Even this percentage 
will hold relatively true only with one 
particular brand and loading of shell. 
The common term “full choke” means 
that the gun is intended to pattern 70 
percent or better, “modified” means that 
it will pattern 60 percent or a bit better, 
and “improved cylinder” covers patterns 
running all the way from 35 to 55 percent. 

Now most of us usually use standard 
shells of medium power, whereas the 
gun manufacturers are forced, for the 
most part, to chamber barrels for the 
longest “high power” shells that come 
in that particular gauge. Shooting short 
shells in long chambers tends to open 
up patterns, so the gun which may aver- 
age better than 70 percent with 2%-in. 
shells surely isn’t going to do it with 
2% or 2%-in. shells, and the result is 
that the full-choke gun may give half- 
choke results. All standard 12, 16, and 
20 gauge guns are made with 2%-in. 
chambers nowdays; but millions of 12 
gauge shells are made with 2%-in. cases, 





16’s with 29/16, and 20’s with 2%. 

All of which boils down to the 
fact that in average performance 
the 12, 16, and 20 gauges do not 
differ so greatly as many imagine. 
The most important factor in shot- 
gun performance is the number of 
shot put into a certain area at a 
certain distance. If enough shot 
go into the area, the bird will be 
killed. If the pattern is too thin, 
the bird will be missed or merely 
wounded, except in the case of the 
lucky hits which all of us like to 
remember. 

Just to get some comparative 
figures let us look at the common 
loadings of No. 7% shot, that uni- 
versally used size which may shoot 
at everything that flies. A “light” 
20 gauge load of “7s oz. contains on 
the average about 300 pellets. A 
l-oz. charge, which is the “heavy” 
charge for a 20 and a light one 
for a 16, carries 345. A loading of 
1% oz.—heavy for a 16, light or 
“standard” for a 12—carries 388. 
And the standard maximum 2%4-in. 
12 shell with its 114-0z. shot charge 
earries 431. 

These figures show very well the 
approximate difference in killing 
range between the lightest and 
heaviest loads in the standard 
gauges. A heavily loaded 12 will 
kill at about one-fourth greater 
distance than a heavily loaded 20 
at a bit more than 50 yd. as com- 
pared with a bit more than 40. 
Stated in another way, a 20 gauge 
shooting only 7s oz. of shot will 
kill ducks just as dead at 40 yd., if 
centered, as a 12 will at 50 yd. 

When one stops to think that 90 out 
of every 100 waterfowl are killed within 
10 yd. and 90 out of every 100 upland 
game birds within 30 yd., it can be seen 
that the choice between gauges should 
be made on something besides range. 
The man who delights in long-range 
pass-shooting and who must take his 
ducks to 75 yd. (which looks like 150 
yd. to most of us) is an 


exception. He will cer- 
tainly be justified in 
getting a Magnum 12 


with its 1% or 15% oz. 
of shot, or, better still, 
that tremendous Mag- 
num 10 with its punt- 
gun charge of 2 oz. 

On the other hand, 
going back to our vari- 
ous charges of No. 7% 
shot, we find that a full- 
choke 20 gauge using 
maximum loads will put 
as many shot (259) into 
a 30-in. circle at 40 yd. 
as a modified 12 gauge, 
also using maximum 
loads of 1% oz., will. A 
full-choke 16 will kill 
farther than a modified 
12, both using maximum 

o. 7% loads, because a 
full-choke 16 with 11%. 
oz. will put 290 pellets 
into a 30-in. circle at 40 
yd. whereas a 12 bored 
modified (60 percent) 
will put only 259 pellets 
from 1%-oz. charge into 
the same circle. 

On what basis, then, 
should we choose among 
the gauges? 

Let’s look first at the 
12's advantages and dis- 
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advantages. The 12 is the most widely 
distributed of all gauges, so shells for it 
can often be obtained when those for 
others cannot. Other things being equal 
the 12 will pattern a little better than 
the smaller gauges because the same 
velocity can be given the same charges 
in a 12 with lower pressures and because 
there is less deformation from _ s} 
rubbing against the chamber cone and 
the bore. Theoretically, the shot column 
thrown by the 12 is a bit shorter becauss 
with the same amount of shot it ji 
shorter in the shell itself. Other things 
being equal (velocity, amount of sh 
and so on), a 12 also will kill a shad: 
farther than the smaller gauges. 

Another little advantage is that ons 
gets more shot for his money in a 12 
gauge shell. A peacetime catalogue list 
the 12 gauge Winchester Ranger shel 
loaded with 3%, drams of powder and 1 
oz. of shot at $1.02. On the other hand 
the Winchester Super Speed 16 gaug: 
load with 3 drams of powder and 1% oz 
of shot is listed at $1.44! 

“How come?” you ask indignantly 

“Darned if I know!” I respond. “My 
job is not making shells, but writins 
about them.” 

From what we've said so far, the 
the 12 would seem the only logical choic: 
Surely it has much to recommend 
but we have not yet considered the very 
important matters of ease of handling 
and of speed in getting on the target 
For the man of average strength and 
skill the average 12 is on the slow sid 
because it runs heavy. Most of us will 
get on a bird 5 yd. sooner with a 16 and 
maybe 7 yd. sooner with a 20. The ave: 
age 12 gauge weighs around 8 lIb., th: 
average 16 around 7, and the average 
20 around 6%. Furthermore, shells fo 
the 1? are heavier than those for the 16 
and 20, so when the magazine of a 12 
gauge pump or automatic is stuffed fu 
the overall weight is increased 
preciably. 

This all adds up to the conclusion that 
for upland shooting, anyway, the ave! 
age 12 is not always the smartest choic: 


The author, a cocker, a 20 gauge, and a handful of Western qua 
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THEY SHOWED THE WAY FOR 
OTHERS WHO FOLLOWED I 


At the close of the Civil War, pioneering 
families braved danger and hardship to open 
a new land west of the Rockies. Their spirit 
of achievement and progress has always 
inspired Stevens to blaze new trails in the 
production of rifles and shotguns. 









Pioneering for 
American Sportsmen 


For more than 80 years—since the days when the covered 
wagons rumbled Westward—Stevens has been pioneer- 
ing new frontiers in fine gun-making. In working out 
new models, and new and better ways to make them we 
have never followed the beaten trails. That's why four 
generations of American shooters have looked to Stevens "ng ; 
for better rifles and shotguns. cutomarn tins” with een Bees | 


2 caliber ri 
Stevens-built Springfield Brand single and double barrel *POrt alter the war. ©” “MMe: Great 
shotguns and rifles are among the most popular and 

widely used firearms in their field. New models, new - by 
improvements and better values have brought shooting a #2 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands of users. , § 





















Since the start of World War II, we have been devoting 
all of our facilities to producing huge quantities of mili- 
tary rifles. As to the future—depend upon Stevens man- 
ufacturing skill and pioneering “know how,” sharpened 
by victory production, for even finer rifles and shotguns. 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Division of Savage Arms Cor- 
poration, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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INSULATION 


WOOL FOR WARMTH 
COTTON FOR COMFORT 


You know the necessity of warmth, 
comfort, and freedom from bulk in 
outdoor clothes. That's why Duo- 
fold is the favorite undergarment 


for life in the open. 


Duofold provides warmth and pro- 
tection without that “bundled up” 
feeling. It’s made in two thin layers 

. the outer of wool and other fibres 
for warmth... the énvver of cotton 


for comfort. No itch! 


Together, these two thin layers— 
with air space between — give per- 
fect insulation ... conserving body 
warmth and energy. Lighter than 
ordinary underwear... yet warmer. 
For real protection and comfort on 


your next trip... wear Duofold. 


Duofold, Mohawk, N.Y. 


Inc. «+ « 


ITT ae 


Duofolo 


UNDERWEAR 


The 2bayer 


|than with a heavy gun. 








in the world. A gunner can get into 
action faster any day with a light gun 
Muscles that 
have been used to carry a heavy gun 
for hours at a stretch are that much 
more tired and that much slower than 
if they had been used to carry a lighter 
gun. Quail in the jack oaks, woodcock 
and grouse in the woods—all have to be 


knocked for a loop right now, or not 
at all. 

Similarly in open-country shooting, 
when birds are getting up at extreme 


range they have to be killed dead in a 
fraction of a second or else they are 
missed or crippled. I remember dis- 
covering this strange and contradictory 
fact in Texas on those curious quail 
known as “blue” or “scaled” quail, or 
“cotton tops.” Now these little rascals 
are the darnedest runners in the quail 
family, and often where cover is short, 
one cannot get closer to them than about 
40 yd. If they can fly 10 yd. before the 
gunner gets on them under these con- 
ditions they will be missed or feathered. 

I had been hunting cotton tops one 
day with a full-choke 12 gauge with 
30-in. barrels. My success was, to say the 
least, spotty, because I simply could not 
get on those babies quickly with the 
heavy gun. I went back to the car, 
picked up a 614-lb. 20 gauge double with 
26-in. barrels but bored full-choke, and 
went to work. It made all the difference 
in the world, for with the lighter, faster- 
handling gun I was able to get those 


quail before they were well off the 
ground. 
For the upland gun, the 16 or the 20 


has always sounded like the best bet 
to me, bored from 55 to 60 percent if a 
pump or auto, and if a double, bored 
45 or 50 percent in the right barrel and 
60 or 65 percent in the left. A double 
might have 28-in. barrels but I'd prefer 
26. The pump or auto should absolutely 
NOT have barrels longer than 26 in., 
and even at that the long receivers make 
it on the muzzle-heavy side. In the case 
of a repeater equipped with a Weaver- 
Choke or a Cutts compensator the barrel 
should be cut to 20 in. before attaching, 
while the Poly-Choke should have a 
barrel no longer than 26 in. after the 
device is installed. 

Except for the fact that the smaller 
gauges have cleaner, slenderer lines, less 
muzzle blast, and less recoil, there are 
no flies on a light 12 gauge with 26-in. 


barrels when used as an upland gun. 
However, the 6% or 7-lb. 12, even if 
chambered for the 2*%,-in. shell, should 


not be used with cannon crackers of the 
Super Speed, Nitro Express, and Super-X 
variety. They are safe enough in such 
a gun, ‘for all its lightness, if it’s well 
made; but the excessive recoil would 
make a flincher out of a stone Buddha. 
An upland gun should be used with up- 
land loads—in the 12, nothing heavier 
than 3%, drams of powder and 1's oz. 
of shot. 

What I have said about the 
gun also applies to the all-around gun, 
which the typical hunter should own. 
Actually our typical hunter more often 
than not has a duck gun as an all-around 
gun, then wonders why he isn't so hot 
on quail, grouse, and other small crea- 
tures shot at short range and going 
places rapidly. At least three fourths 
and maybe nine tenths of all ducks are 


| killed well within the range of an open- 


bore 20 gauge. Actually such a gun will 
knock a duck cold farther than it will 
a quail, for because of the duck’s great- 
er area more shot will hit it. 

Some years ago I was in a duck blind 
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A Pipe Cleaner 
in the Stem 


keeps the smoke 
passage clean 
and free of 

moisture PY a tresh 


sweet 
DRY 
SMOKE 


all the time 





Briarcraft 
Smokemaster 


With SMOKEMASTER, 
get the full enjoyment of fine 
for you never draw 


you 


tobacco, 
through rank, biting moisture 
No tricky gadgets. A fresh 
pipe cleaner can be inserted in 
ajiffy. Try it fora really new ex- 
perience in smoking pleasure 
Smokemaster Custom-made *1-50 
Smokemaster Standard $1.00 
At leading dealers 


If your dealer is temporarily out of Smoke 
master, it’s because sO many are going to 
the Armed Forces. He'll have more shortly 
BRIARCRAFT, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
4 Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 


in every battle... 
doing vital jobs... 


unfailingly... 





that’s 
why 
there 
are just 
a few 
left for 
essential 
jobs at 
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~ 
There's pleasure in ihe offing when the drinks are 
to be made with Kentucky Tavern, a fine liquor 
of rare taste and quality that for over 73 years 
has been the stewardship of the same family. 





G enmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. ™ 


TIHERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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One summer day up in the north country 
Bob Foreman was sitting under a tree reading, 
when suddenly a deep voice cleared its throat 
behind him. ““Howdy,” it said. It was a moose. 


““My name's Ed,” said the moose sociably. ‘What’ 
yours?” “‘Why, it’s Bob,” said Bob. “Whatcha read 
ing?’’ Ed asked. ‘“‘Well—” Bob began, “it’s embarrass 
ing to say—”’ But Ed had craned his neck to look. 





“Gosh!” Ed murmured. “Remington 
cartridges with soft-point Core-Lokt 





bullets for big game. (Golly, that’s @ The first hunting season when guns and ammunition are plent 

me!) And it goes on to say... Hmmm. ful again, Bob Foreman will again be happily up north in big gam 

... Well, nice to meet you, Bob—and country —this time with his favorite Remington Model 141 Gam: 

no hard feelings. But this stuff gives master rifle and Remington big game cartridges with soft-poin' 

me the creeps.”’ And Ed loped off. “A Core-Lokt bullets. And if Ed, the moose, sees him then—you c: 

rather unusual animal,’’ Bob mused. bet he won’t be quite so sociable. In fact, he’ll wisely vamoose! 

fe , 
COMPARE REMINGTON SOFT-POINT “CORE-LOKT” WITH OLD STYLE BULLETS: Mt ies. Remington 9 
° ts ght P 


3. The thin metal jacket here (B) starts 
mushrooming at once on impact. 





4, Heovy jacket here (C) keeps bullet from 
8, Here's a typical Remington big game cartridge. A breaking up as old-style bullets often do. 
modern, accurate cartridge that scores vital hits with 

smashing power, yet costs no more. It has a solid 5, Bullet core (D) is locked inside heavy 
brass -ase, oil-proofing, progressive burning powder, jacket. 

ond exclusive Kieanbore non-corrosive priming. 


e 
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? , 6, Finally, here's how the Remington soft- 
2. Here's the Remington soft-point A la point Core-Lokt bullet mushrooms evenly 
Core-Lokt bullet that assures instant, p. 7 to almost twice its original caliber (£)— 





_controlled expansion. Specially staying in one piecel M 

notched non-fouling metal jacket (A) P Gamemaster and Kleanbore are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
provides directional spreading lines Your gun, whatever its make or type, will Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc MA 
AN 


for uniform expansion, shoot its best with Remington ammunition. 
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ONLY AT YOUR DEALER 


YOU WON'T SHIVER IN FOX RIVER 


FOX RIVER MITTS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 





FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO - APPLETON + WIS 
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HERE'S WHAT YOU GET 


This fall's individual ammunition quotas for 
hunters, as determined by the War Production 
Board and graphically set forth by an em- 
ployee of the Western Cartridge Co.: 100 shot 
shells, 150 rimfire cartridges, and 40 center fires 





with several companions near by. Across 
the way there was a long point with 


three blinds on it. The hunters in them 
were getting plenty of action. Hunters 
No. 1 and No. 3 were armed, it was easy 
to see, with standard 12 gauge auto- 
matics with full-choke 30-in. barrels 
and how they were missing those “high 
flying” ducks! But gunner No. 2 was 
knocking them cold, usually getting two 
out of each flock, one with each barrel 
My companions decided he was using 
either a Magnum 12 or a Magnum 10; 
but I knew the man and knew his gun 
It was a 12 gauge Winchester Model 21 
skeet gun, bored about 40 percent in the 


right barrel and 50 percent in the left 
Furthermore, the lug was using trap 
loads! Were those ducks flying 60 yd 


high, as my companions estimated? 
They were not. Instead they were prob- 
ably about 30 yd. up, well within the 
range of an improved cylinder. The 
others had been missing clean with those 
tight patterns or else catching the birds 
on the fringe, whereas the hombre with 
the open-bored gun had been centering 
them. All of which points the moral 
that for every duck killed at 60 yd. there 
are dozens killed at less than 40 yd. 

The massive fact remains, however, 
that a 12 will kill farther than a smaller 
gauge and that a 10 will kill even farther. 
When I say a 10 I have in mind, not the 
old load of 4%, drams of powder and 1% 
oz. of shot, but the newer loads for good 
stout guns with 2%-in. chambers and 
carrying 4% drams of powder and 1% 
oz. of shot. The Magnum 10’s with 3%- 
in. chambers and using 2 oz. of shot, 
and the Magnum 12’s with 1* or 1% oz. 
of shot for 3-in. chambers, are more or 
less in the same class. 

All these big guns, intended for pass- 
shooting on ducks and geese, are almost 
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EMPERO 


WORLD S CHOICEST BRIAR 


the pipe that 
grows more priceless 


r a | 

| oday ; alte: two and one half years of 
wat there still exists a rare vintage col- 
lection of imported briar from which to 


carve a limited numbe: of Emperors. 


Nature took centuries to pertect these 
Skilled craftsmen who 


sc ulpture ea h Emperor know this- striv- 


treasured burls 


ing to reveal all the unique beauty with 
whic h Nature endowed the costly briar. 
For symmetry, for rugged strength, for 
beauty of grain, here is true perlection. 
Shop for yours leisurely. Purchase it 


proudly. It will grow even more price- 


less down throu sh the ears. 
S Y 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 


EMPEROR PIPES 
Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
Eighty York Otreet Brooklyn :: N. Zs 




















“My nan shoots a Matlin!” 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











BIG NEW HANDGUN POSTER 


IN DAZZLING FULL COLOR 


YOURS 
FOR ONLY 











COMPLETE EASY-TO- 
FOLLOW INSTRUCTION Ses 
TO HELP IMPROVE (mm 

YOUR SCORES! 


CUTAWAY 
ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS JUST HOW 
A MODERN 

SEW 

REVOLVER 

WORKS! 
















TEUS All ABOUT... 
GREAT S&W 
MODELS RIGHT 
BACK TO 1854! 









Smith & Wesson, Inc., Dept. O. L. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





Te SSON 


field 2. 


Mail my “Ten-Ring Tipe” Poster at 
once. 10¢ is enclosed. 


Spring 





as specialized in the scattergun field as 
the elephant rifle in its field. A Magnum 
12 or the lighter 10 gauge load will kill 
single ducks regularly at 65 yd., while 
the big Magnum 10 will kill single ducks 
regularly at 75 yd. and ducks out of 
flocks at 100 yd. However, not one 
hunter in a thousand has the skill 
lead a passing duck properly at 65 yd 
and any of these big guns with their 
weight, their slowness in getting into 
action, their excessive report, recoil, and 
muzzle blast would be an actual handi- 
cap to the ordinary duck hunter in 
blind who shoots over decoys and wl 
brags for a week if he kills a mallard 
at 50 yd. 

What about the .410’s and the 28 
They are cute little toys. They ars 
of fun at skeet and for the inform 
busting of little clay saucers out of light 
traps, but they are not the best choic: 
for hunting. Most of them are too lig 
They do not pattern so well as t 
larger gauges do, and in spite of tl 
fact that they have killed lots of gan 
they have done nothing that a 20 c 
do better. 


PRESSURES AND THE WILDCATS 


® A good many recommended loads f 
various wildcats are very, very high 
the simple reason that although thi 
loads have been chronographed, very few 
have had pressures taken. Why not? Be 
cause there are no pressure guns in t} 
calibers in existence. 





The small fee you pay for the right te 
hunt and fish is what supports the vita 
work of conservation. So, 

BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you don't expect to use it 





An example is the fine 2-R Love 
which delivers very high velocity wit 
little powder. I had a 2-R, a fine one 
one time and I handloaded for it. Rig 
away I got the hunch that many of 1 
recommended loads were danger 
hot. For example, I found one 
recommended by a famous authorit 
16.5 gr. of No. 4227 with the Sisk 5 
bullet. I never tried it; but I did 
16 gr. of that powder with the Sisk 41-g1 
Super Lovell bullet. Signs of high 
dangerous pressures were there—p\ 
tured primers, primers cupped up arou 
the firing pin, difficult extraction, 
larged primer pockets. In a hur 
dropped down to 15 gr. of that powds 
with the 41-gr. bullet. Even then I ws 
have guessed the pressure as up tow 
50,000 Ib. Actually, I quit using N¢« 


altogether and had much better 
with 15 or 15.5 gr. of the slower-bu 
No. 4198—a load which I can recommend 


One authority says it is possible 
the 2-R case full of any kind of po 
set a bullet, and go to it. Nuts! 

Then, by chance, I heard about a 2-R 
pressure gun. I had warned W. J. Scott 
of Toronto, about some published 2-I 
loads, saying I thought pressures 
well over 60,000 lb.; and he wrote 
he had located a pressure gun i 
hands of Charles Meredith, gunsmit 
Streetsville, Ontario. Just for the re« 

a charge of 15.7 gr. of No. 4227 wit! 
45-gr. bullet gives a pressure of 6 
lb.! Just what would the pressu! 
with 16.5 gr. of the same powder and the 
50-gr. bullet? Seventy thousand? Eig) 
five? You guess! That load does § 


an instrumental velocity of 3,150 
seconds, but at what a cost! The 40 
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ANTI-FREELE USERS 













is being distributed under W.P.B. Plan 


_ THE ARMY, NAvy, AND LEND-LEASE are taking millions of gallons of “Prestone” 
to anti-freeze. This leaves a reduced supply for civilian consumption. 





The War Production Board, assisted by the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, has worked out a plan of distribution of the available supply of all types of 
it. anti-freeze based upon a state allocation system. Under this plan there is every reason 
to expect that there should be enough anti-freeze to keep the nation’s motor vehicles 
running this winter. 


However, the chances are that “Prestone” brand anti-freeze will be rather scarce 
| in many localities. Yours may be one of them. So, see your dealer early. Have that feeling 
- of security that comes when you have the world’s finest anti-freeze 
Er in the radiator of your car. One shot lasts all winter. It doesn’t 
n : boil away, evaporate or lose effectiveness through “foaming.” Pro- 


. rime 
tects against rust and corrosion. came § Psy 








aa NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


- k Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 0. P. A. RETAIL “i 

ing UCC! CEILING PRICE DRESTONE 
nd. — es t The words “Eveready” and “‘Prestone”’ are registered 

be 7 — _ on the Uafaniry trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. \ 3 ANTI-FREEZE 
ie —- “te 
"7 GALLON 


~ YOU'RE SAFE, AND YOU KNOW IT WITH | 


RESTONEZ 
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weime’ 





TRADE-MARK 


bullet in front of 15.5 gr. of No. 4195 
gives 2,900 ft. instrumental with a pres 
sure of 45,000 lb., which is O.K. 


INDS The 2-R is an innocent-looking litt! 
ee ry cartridge with brit little report and 1 “3 
a  @) recoil; but it, the K-Hornet, and othe 
id ea Nie of its ilk are often loaded up as hot - 
ae 2 fire. Furthermore, rifles in those calibe: 
are turned out on old case-hardene 
Krag actions, on case-hardened Wi1 
chester single-shot actions, and even « , 
#. 


low side wall Winchester actions, Sharp; 
Borchardt actions, and heaven know 
what. 

Playing around with 70,000 Ib. pr 
sure is dangerous enough in the laté 
nickel-steel actions with good provisi: 
for escaping gas; but with those ancient 
| actions some demon reloaders are going 
to wake up some day, harp in har 
sitting on a cloud!—Jack O’Connor 


License Sales Defy War 


D SSPITE many wartime hindrance 
the 1942-43 season saw a falling off of 
only about 5 percent in the sale of hunt 
ing licenses throughout the country a1 
slightly less than that in fishing license 
as compared with the season immediaté 
ly preceding. This reduction, surp1 
ingly small in consideration of the m 
lions absent in the armed forces and t} 
difficulties facing those at home, was rs 
vealed by a comparative analysis mad 
by Ovutpoor Lire which, to help enlar 
state conservation funds, has constant 
urged sportsmen to buy fishing and hunt 











*When hunting, wear your Mido... your arm's 
natural motion will keep it fully wound. It’s the 4 
100% waterproof watch that winds itself, Shock- 
resistant ... anti-magnetic...17 jewels. Supply 







| 
; 
‘ 







me iti MULTIFORT . 
AOS . «5 SEEN ENG TOS, SUPER ing licenses regardless of whether they 
® AUTOMATIC intend to use them. 44 
} 


Write for illustrated booklet, E114, Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc. 


665 Fifth Ave., N.Y.22, N.Y... InCanada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. The large number of wartime lice: 


purchased—8,028,674 by anglers and §& \ 
091,187 by hunters—tends to subst , 
tiate predictions of a tremendous 
crease in the number of sportsmen in 
mediately after the release of ser 


> THE men to civilian life. Following the | 

H. & R. Double Action SPIRIT war, the sale of fishing and hunt 
OF THE | licenses jumped 30 percent with 
SPORTS MAN than half the present number of 


under arms. It is now estimated 
AT PRE-WAR PRICE 


there will be 22,000,000 anglers 
e@ Remittance $ 25 
must accompany 


hunters immediately after peace is 
order. No orders 





















clared, and OuTpoor Lire is conductins 
nation-wide campaign to point out 
necessity of adequate conservation mé¢ 
ures by the states to meet this « 
whelming demand. 

In number of fishing and hunting 
censes sold for 1942-43, Michigan led 
other states with 719,441 and 795,251 
spectively 
accepted from =e 


i Ss WASH., 
outside U.S. FO 8 WASH, DC. 





GOOD NEWS! 


Readers who have relatives and friends 
serving overseas will be glad to know 
that beginning with the October nun 
ber a special edition of Outdoor Life 
will be prepared each month for the 
armed forces. 


Ve have a limited number of brand 
new Harrington & Richardson Cali- 
ber .22 9-shot Sportsman Re. olvers, 
with pre-war blue steel finish, avail- 
able while the supply lasts at the pre- 
war retail price. Double action; 6 
barrel; front partridge-type sight, ad- 
justable for elevation; rear sight, ad- 
justable for windage. Weight 29 
ounces; shoots any .22 long rifle. in- 


cluding high speed cartridges. This edition, which will not be on sale 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS to the general public, is being printed 








? . ° . 

Liitindats oh callin das snsdinetie: aiine coitdliies ah on a lightweight paper and will cc 
Pr r suet y ¥ rder if . . 
shipment is te be consigned to anv of the. follox i tain practically all the features of the 

h 5 t wired of « if s only): Ne ° 
Jereey:, New York: North Rhods  Taland regular magazine—except the adv: 

PARKER- WHELEN P co INC. tising. It will be distributed overseas b 

® : : ete alt the 
827 14TH ST.,N.W. . WASHINGTON 5, D. C. the Special Services Division o 
Orders and remittances tor WH & R Revolvers Army. 
SU0S Velighn cote. Ghevy Gases Oa M.S.WALKER, Yc. sostan.mass / 
_ MAKERS OF FAMOUS OLD MELODY / 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 


r- Do you want to get into the real money making 
end of aviation, the coming new industry 
e business for yourself? You can be independen 
( your own boss—running your OWN AIR- 
PORT 
Now—today—youw can start getting ready 
make big profits in aviation! You need no fancy 
ds set-up, no big cash outlay. But you o need 
Ww “know how”, and ov/) Aeronca offers its dealers 
n- a complete profit-making program! Tells you 
fe things you must know to make money with 
1e 
le : 
od © and The Onl Licl A t 
oi A; 2 id ete I 
re 
ay 
ne 
a AIRCRAFT RPORATION 


uM n 
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Let Aeronca show YOU how to get ready to do 


BIG BUSINESS with a SMALL AIRPORT! 


all airport to whom nd how LO i} Aeronca 


nes. how to make held ‘flying 


youl Cadquar- 


to know. 


rs and many other things you Il want 

\er onca’s complete dealer program 1s based on 
more than 16 years experience in leadership of 
the personal plane held, It can start yow, as it 
has started others, on the road to success and 
profits through small airport operation ! 
Ask Aeronca fo) Lh fachs rT 
LY 2d for Jllustrate id / A t toda l 


COH pon 


GET THIS BOOKLET NOW! 


Al Bennett. Director of Sales, 


Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 

Send me your valuable booklet on ‘“Why You Should Be An Aeronca 
Dealer I enclose 10 

Name 


Address 











| Shooters. 


| 

JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


Problems 








.22 W.R.F. is Not for Deer 
Question: A neighbor tells me my .22 Special 
Winchester rimfire Model 90 is powerful enough 
for game as large as deer, if not shot at ex- 
cessive range. Is he right?—E. W. S., Ind. 


Answer: Tell your friend the .22 W.R.F. is 
not powerful enough for deer. It’s hardly more 
powerful the the .22 Long Rifle. The maximum 
loading of the .22 W.R.F. uses a 40-gr. bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 1,475 foot seconds and 
muzzle energy of 193 ft. lb. The equivalent 
high-speed .22 Long Rifle hollow point uses a 
37-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,400 and 
muzzle energy of 161. The .22 W.R.F. has more 
soup, but not nearly enough more to put it in 
the deer class.—J. O’C. 


Speedy Bunnies 


Question: When I hunt rabbits I usually hit 
them in the hind legs. What do you think 
causes this? I use the same 12 gauge Stevens 
full-choke pump gun I’ve had for 33 years.— 
R. W. H., Ohio. 


Answer: Those rabbits are probably a little 
fast for you. It’s my guess that they almost get 
away, but you catch them with the edge of your 
pattern.—J. O’C. 


X Arrangement of Cross Hairs 


Question: I have improved my _ shooting 
amazingly by turning my 4X Winchester ‘scope 
45 degrees so the cross hairs are arranged in an 
X instead of in the usual straight-across and 
up-and-down manner. This gives me an open 
V (the upper part of the X) through which to 
sight my target. 

Using this ’scope arrangement on my N.R.A 
match rifle, I killed 174 woodchucks in 3 years 
—all shot in the head at distances of from 41 
to 134 yd. I missed only two chucks in all that 
time. My ammunition was .22 Hi-Speed hollow 
points. I also shot cigarettes from my wife's 
fingers, first clipping '4 in. off the end, then 
picking off the butt (no casualty to date!). 

My aérial .22 shooting (without ‘scope) in- 
cludes marbles, moth balls, and hickory nuts 
tossed 20 ft. in the air. I also achieved a 
string of 500 successive breaks on clay pigeons 
—using a 20 gauge shotgun with No. 7'4 shot at 
from 25 to 40 yd.—F. E. C., Wis 


cross-hair arrangement has 
been tried before. Some people boost it, but I 
have never cared for it. I have always found 
the horizontal cross hair a great aid on running 
game. I simply pull the horizontal cross hair 
along the running animal and touch it off when 


Answer: Your 


the vertical cross hair looks as though it’s in 
the right place. One of these days I'll try your 
idea and let you know the results. Maybe I’m 
just prejudiced, but I’m afraid tilted cross 
hairs wouldn’t be as good on running game as 
the conventional arrangement.—J ‘ 


.300 or .348? 


Question: Which rifle would you recommend 
for deer and bear hunting in Pennsylvania? My 
choice lies between the .348 Winchester, Model 
71 deluxe, and the .300 Savage, Model 99-RS.— 
BF Oe 


Answer: Asking me to decide between a good 
99 in .300 caliber and a good 71 in .348 is like 
asking a man which he prefers—a lovely blonde 
or a lovely brunette. Both models are excellent, 
and absolutely on a par as to stock, accuracy, 
and killing power on Pennsylvania game. 

You can’t go wrong on either if you stick to 
iron sights. But if you want a ’scope, chose the 
99-R, RS, or T. Because of the 99’s side 
ejection it is far easier and more satisfactory to 
mount a ’scope on it than on the 71.—J. O’C. 


Japanese Pistol 


Question: A friend in the Army brought me 
a 7.63 mm. Jap pistol he picked up in the Aleu- 
tians. It resembles the German Luger, holding 
its clip of 10 cartridges in the butt. The gun is 
quite new, having been made in 1943. What can 
you tell me about it?—G. T., Vt 


Answer: I’ve never seen one of those Jap 
pistols, but from dope I have on hand it sounds 
like the Nambu, a nice little weapon which re- 
sembles the Luger in appearance, but is really 
quite different. The breechblock is locked firm- 
ly to the barrel extension by a locking bolt. 
When the gun is fired the barrel and breech- 
block locked together move to the rear. As I 
get it, that pistol is 8 mm. or about .32 caliber. 
I imagine there'll be a good many of them 
around after the war.—J. O’C 


Load for .22 Varminter 


Question: After reading one of your articles 
on the .22 Varminter I bought one. What is 
the best load for this rifle for long-range wood- 
chuck shooting? I know where I can get 
Hi-Vel No. 2 and Lightning powders, and 
Remington No. 8 and 7% and Peters No. 12 
primers. Could I use them—C. K., New York. 


I wouldn’t use either Hi-Vel No. 2 
or Lightning. I think the best powders for the 
Varminter are No. 4320 and 4350. With the 
50-gr. bullet I'd suggest 36 gr. of 4320, and with 
the 55-gr. bullet, 38 gr. of 4350. However, you 


Answer: 


might go a bit higher as neither of these loads 
is complete maximum. 

I believe all the primers you mention are 
potassium-chlorate compositions which might 
cause a good deal of rust in a .22 barrel. If you 
must use them, clean the barrel immediately 
afterward by a hot-water method. I’d suggest 
slower-burning du Pont primers.—J. O’C. 


Gas-check Bullets 


Question: I recently had 20 cartridges for 
.300 Savage reloaded with 154-gr. gas-check 
bullets, muzzle velocity 2,450 foot seconds. The 
bullets are of lead without any jacket. Do y 
think this stuff is any good for big game? Also, 
will it lead my rifle barrel?—R. A. B., Wash 


Answer: You need not worry at all. Those 
lead-lubricated gas-check bullets are perfectly 
O.K. They will not leave any leading in y 
barrel since the combination of the lubricant 
and the gas check cleans the barrel out aft: 
each _ shot. 

Just how good that bullet is for big game 
pends on the hardness with which it is cast 
But I think any well-made bullet will kill a 
deer at that velocity like nobody’s business 
you place the shot well.—/J. O’C. 


.256 Newton—a Lemon 


Question: Someone wants to sell me a 
Newton bolt-action sporter, with 23-in. barre! 
and peep sights, in excellent condition. A 
cording to a ballistics chart this caliber has 
more energy and about the same trajectory as 


the .257. Would you advise me to buy it 
B. S., Ohio. 
Answer: That rifle is a lemon. It has 


been made for 20 years and you couldn’t e 

get spare parts for it. The .256 Newton <« 

tridge probably won’t be made again after the 
war because it is practically obsolete. The .25¢ 
doesn’t use standard .25 caliber bullets as 

.257 does. The .257 is named for the groove 
diameter of the barrel and uses bullets measur 
ing .257. The .256 is named for the bore 
diameter and uses bullets measuring .263, the 
same as the .256 or 6.5 mm. Mannlicher.—J. O'C 


The Correct Stock 


Question: In the last 15 years I’ve devel 
considerable skill with my 16 gauge Wester 
Field model, often bagging 20 pheasants with 
25 shells. I cut about 1% in. off the st 
making an ideal gun for snapshooting. 

Last fall I bought a .410 gauge Winche 
pump, Model 42, and am well pleased with 
Only trouble is, it’s straight as a broomst 
and the stock is big enough for a 7-ft. 
With the butt plate square on the floor and the 
breech against the wall, the end of the barre! is 
about % in. from the wall. When I set m 
16 gauge in this position the muzzle is about 
6 in. from the wall. When I throw the .410 t 
my shoulder I have to pull my neck way int 
sight down the barrel; with the 16 I’m looking 
straight down the beam. What do you sug 
gest?—A. I. P., Wyo. 


Answer: Probably the best thing would 
to buy a shotgun buttstock from a mail-or 
house and restock that .410 pump yourself 
had a friend who did it very successfully 

















U N T | G S F S O h | S PRINCE EDWARD Saskatchewan (Continued) 
I 1 } NJ A ISLAND ' 
Antelope Oct. 23-Nov 
Ruffed Grouse Oct. 15-Oct. 31 Seeuce Grouse, Ptarmi 
(Continued from page 44) Hare, Rabbit Nov. 1-Feb. 15 gan N 1-De 
. Hungarian Partridge To be set Moose. Deer. Elk. Wood 
4 land Caribo Nov. 13-Dec 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ; ; NEW BRUNSWICK nd Caribou 3-De 
Mountain Sheep jAug. 15-Nov. 15 A 
Mountain Goat Aug. 15-Dee. 15* Wildcat No close season QUEBEC 
Grizzly Bear Sept. |-June 30° Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 30°] Bear No close season* | YUKON TERRITORY 
Black or Brown Bear No close season Rabbi |Sept. 15-Feb. 28 Moose Sept. 15-Nov. 24* 3 . 
Caribou, Moose Sept. 1-Dec, 15* Ruffed Grouse Spruce} Deer Sept. 15-Nov. 30° Bear Volf — No close seas 
Ptarmigan |Sept. 1-Oct. 31* Partridge Oct. 1-Oct. 31° Caribou (Gaspé Penin- ~~ Deer, Caribou 
Deer Sept 15-Dec. 15" Fos. Reccoos Nov. 1-Dec. 31 sula eniy) | Sept. 20-Nov. 19 Mountain Sheep, Moun- 7 
Blue Grouse Sept. 15-Oct. 31° — a Oct. 15-Jan. 31 ‘ tain Goat ; Aug. 1-Feb 
Elk Sept. 15-Dec. 15* INOVA SCOTIA Fox Nov. 1-Feb. 28 po gy ag ae 
Ruffed Grouse Sept. 15-Qct. 31° : Raccoon Nov. 1-Mar. 15 es idge _ Pheasant, Prai- 
Sharptail Grouse, Prairie Bear, Wildcat No close season Partridge Sept. 16-Nov. 19 rie Chicken Sept. 1-Jan 
Chicken ; Sept. 15-Oct. 15° Deer Oct. 1-Nov. 15 |___ _ intel ; Lynx Nov. 15-Mar 
California Quail, Pheas “ Hungarian Partridge Oct. 16-Oct. 31 aS 
ant ; Oct. 14-Nov, 15* ees —~ ov LS ~ . SASKATCHEWAN 
> > > dee . . . abbi are Nov i-Feb. 15 
aera artridg Oct. 14-Oct. 31° e ’ Prairie Chicken, Hunger- NEWFOUNDLAND 
ian Partridge Sept. 25-Oct. 21 Moose, Caribou Nov. 1-Dec. 31° 
Caribou, Moose, Deer, N T - De 7 ONTARIO Barren Land Caribou Nov. 13-Jan. 31 Hare, Rabbit Oct. 15-Dec. 21° 
Elk Bear, Lynx, Rabbit No close season Pheasant Oct. 7-Oct. 14 & Ptarmigan Oct, 1-Jan. 15° 
Deer, Moose | Sept. 15-Nov. 25* Oct. 28-Nov. 11 Fox Nov, 1-Mar. 15 
Raccoon |Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Partridge iNov, 6-Nov. Il 
Pheasant Oct »3~Nov } | 
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LUCK or PRECISION ? 





Hitting a coyote across the flat, or a hawk in the top of a distant tree, once in half-a-dozen shots is usually 


luck. If we score twice in five, it is good shooting; 
precision shooting. It starts way back with the design of the rifle ... 


when we 


The factory tools ... The experience, skill, and integrity of the makers. 


must be good and uniform. 


We believe in scope sights for precision 
shooting. You can see your target better, 
und it’s easier to line up your eye with a 


point. 


singie 


Because we believe in scope sights we build 
a mount which does justice to a precision- 
made scope and rifle. STITH MOUNTS are 
rugged, streamlined to the barrel, and will 
hold your scope on zero until Kingdom Come 


You’re lucky if you own one of the 


you can attach your own Stith Install-It- Yourself Mount: 


INSTALL-IT-YOURSELF 

combinations are priced $12.00: 

WINCHESTER MODEL-70, for 
or Lyman Alaskan. 


SAVAGE MODEL-99, for 
Lyman Alaskan. 


WINCHESTER MODEL-75 
REMINGTON MODEL- 


SAVAGE MODEL-23, for 
priced $9.90). 


513-S, for 


following 


MOUNTS, made for 


Weaver 
Weaver 330, 


SPORTER, 
Weaver 330 and 440 


Weaver 29S. 







rifles 
STITH 
STREAMLINE 
MOUNTS... 


practically 


these 


330, Weaver 440, 


Weaver 440, or posite, are sold only for installation in 
our San Antonio shop. 
for Weaver 29S with precision, designing 


where needed. 


(This 


mount 15 
ment to your own eye. 


consistently 


accurate. 


made for 


all combinations not listed op- 


Experts fit 
special 
The rifles are range tested 
and returned to you for the final adjust If 


Prices on reques 


score 


There 


where 


them 


parts 


along the 


your dealer can’t 
supply 


four out of five, that is 
With the selection of the material 

The same applies to ammunition: it 
The eye that sights, and the finger that pulls the trigger must also be consistently 
is no compromise any- 


line if the result 
is to be precision 


shootin ge. 
x 











you, write us. 








M. Le. & M. J. STITH «-500 TRANSIT Tower ee San ANTONIO 5, TExas 











n't hard for a man handy with tools. 
It takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
1 all kinds of shotguns to fit those people. I 
in't hit a flock of barns with your 16 gauge, 
suits you, so go to it and try to make 
410 as near like it as you can. A man is 
nly justified in sticking with what works 


it him. O°C. 


Converted Mauser 


Question: Would you say the following rifle 
s good for all types of big-game hunting, and 
afe It is a converted 8 mm. military Mauser, 
ased on the Model 1898 action, with 23'4-in. 
arrel, Pacific receiver sight, and Monte Carlo 
stock with pistol grip. This rifle seems to fit 
me, and the conversion job appears excellent.— 
R. W. T., Mich. 


Answer: I think everything about that rifle 
f yours is O.K. except the caliber. The 8 mm. 


s not highly developed in this country. Con- 
verting to .30/06 would give you a more 
versatile rifle, since that load will always be 
easier to get. You could have the job done, 
even now, for about $25.—J. O’C 
The Dubiel Magnums 

Question: I'd like some information about 
the .276 and .280 Dubiel Magnums. Are these 


ridges made commercially or do they have 
be handloaded? Where could a person have 
le made for them?—J. B., Wash 


Answer: The .276 and the .280 Dubiel are 
Idcats invented by the late John Dubiel 
i more, Okla Aithough Niedner Rifle 
Corp. and Griffin & Howe turned out some 
ties in these calibers, very few were made— 








nd I doubt seriously that any more will be 
made because cartridge design has left them 
Standing by the roadside 
The .276 Dubiel is the .275 Magnum with the 
pe of the shoulder changed It is generally 
eded that Dubiel ruined a good cartridge 
anging the shape of the case. The .276 
takes regular 7 mm. bullets. The .280 Dubiel 


Paae 9 


uses an odd-size .288 bullet. It has a sharply 


is very bad. Am- 


| 
| 


sloping shoulder and erosion 

munition in both calibers was always dificult | 
to get, being entirely a handloading proposition 
—J. O'C. 


Pistol for Small Game Only 


What kind of revolver would you 
big game in the mountains 


North Carolina? I 


Question: 
advise me to use on 
of Tennessee and western 
used to have a .45 Colt which used a rimmed 
cartridge almost twice as long as the .45 auto. 
This was a 1909 U.S. cavalry gun. I’ve never 
found another gun to take its place on boars 


and black bears at close range. The present 
45’s don’t seem t have as much power.— 
T. B. M., Tenn 

Answer: A _ handgun O.K. for shooting 
trapped bears or treed mountain lions, but for | 
ordinary big-game hunting I wouldn't have one. | 
The rifle is so much superior that there is no 
comparison 

The best handgun to take n a big-game | 
hunting trip is the .22 revolver or pistol—for | 


game and grouse for the pot. 
looking for power in a revolver, 
the most powerful revolver cartridge in the 
world is the .357 Smith & Wesson Magnum 
The Colt New Service revolver is also cham- 
bered for that cartridge.—J. O'C 


shooting small 
But if you're 


Automatics and Autoloaders 


Question: What's the difference between au- 
toloading, automatic, and semi-automatic rifles? 
Also, I have an old paper cartridge, approxi- 
mately .62 or .65 caliber, containing a charge of 
powder and bullet, the paper being twisted at 
each end. When were cartridges like this used? 


—E. H., New York 


Answer: An autoloading rifle, a self-loading 
rifle, and a semi-automatic are the same thing. 
It means simply that the fired case is ejected 


and a new  cartesage is put into the chamber 
automatically The trigger must be pulled for 
each shot. The automatic n the other hand, 
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* LIGHT 


WEIGHT 24 OUNCES 
LIGHTER THAN 
FEATHERS « WARMER 
THAN TEN SWEATERS 


now available... 


» Bley hiner Model...» 


Protoss ~ 


PLE CHASE Be 


* WARM 


WIND PROOF AND 
WEATHER PROOF 
WARM AS TOAST IN 
SUB-ZERO WEATHER 





TH GENUINE CIDER DOWN 


Rt@us ~ttore 
tobe aN Gatuwbnrs 


WRITE TODAY FOR CUR MEW ILL USTMATED CATALOGUE OF 
SAVER GLIZIARO PROOF OOWN GARMENTS & SLEEPING ROBES 
» & 


fad-- BAUER 


5 €f 7 +2 € 


U.S. A. 














Give The Gift of Unfailing Accuracy 


jee PIERCE 


WATERPROOFED 54975 


SHOCKPRODFED tb wre your oi wi 
serve and satisfy for years 
ANTI-MAGNETIC 


to come give the PIERCE 

PARASHOCK the watch 
Price indicated is sug that has proved its superi- 
posted retell price ond ority in ACTION! The abil 
ity to withstand strain and 
remain dependable is what makes all PIERCE watches, 
in all distinctively smart styles for men and women, 


jes Federal Tox 


the preferred Christmas gift. Ask your jeweler for 


PIERCE .-. . “Watchword of the Airways.” The Pierce 
New York | 






















Watch Company, 22 W. 48th Street, 
You can have one—NOW! 
Se acetee Berek, ewe: 


Army Air Force 


Flight 


Jacket 


ol 18 4 


$19.95 


POSTAGE PREPAID 





The same official Flight Jacket worn by 
America’s Top Pilots, Bombardiers, 
Navigators and Flight Personnel. ALL- 
LEATHER windproof, r: Linproof, 
light in weight but extra warm. To 
order, give your height and suit size. 
Color is Dark Brown. Send money order 
or check only. Money-back guarantee. 

NOTE SPECIAL FEATURES! 

Solid brass zipper. Pure wool cuffs 

Water repellent lining, and waistband. 


nt snap collar and pockets. 


PERRY SALES CO., DEFT. OL-11 

37-47 82nd St., Jackson Meights. N. ¥. 
Enclosed is $19.95. S@f®Size......... Height....... 

TIONG scccccsccsscessccccseGpem 

Address 

City SS Zone Stale 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 











1S ft. 11, 


fires as long as the trigger is held down. Ma- 
chine guns are true automatics. The term “auto- 
matic” is, however, roughly used and often may 
refer to a weapon of the semi-automatic type. 

Paper-patched bullets were in use up until 
the time of smokeless powders and jacketed 
bullets. In other words, they were used from 
the development of the first successful breech- 
loaders until the adoption of the smokeless- 
powder rifles in the 1890’s.—J. O’C. 





Recoil Bruises Knuckles 


Question: The stock of my 12 gauge Iver 
Johnson double-gun is equipped with a rubber 
recoil pad which was there when I bought the 
gun. As I grip the stock my middle finger 
(next to trigger finger) rests tightly against the 
trigger guard. After six or eight shots in the 
field the recoil of the gun makes my finger 
swell, and a few more shots make my whole 
hand start to swell across the knuckles. Am I 
gripping the stock wrong, or should I remove 
the recoil pad?—R. R. R. 


Answer: I think you get bruised fingers be- 
cause the stock is too short. You probably | 
need about % in. more stock or length of pull. | 
If you get an ordinary lace-on recoil pad and | 
lengthen the stock by that much I believe it | 
will overcome your difficulty.—jJ. O’C. | 


.270 Cartridge in .30/06 Rifle? 


Question: Some fellow wants to sell me a 
rifle bearing the marking, “U.S. Rock Island 
Arsenal Rifle, 1903 Model.”” The end of the | 


kind of rifle is | 
Another 
.30 /06?— 


barrel is stamped, “11-06.’" what 
this—and what cartridge does it take? 
thing, will .270 cartridges work in a 
A. R., Mo. 


Answer: That is a Model 1903 Springfield, 
made at the Rock Island Arsenal. Your particu- 
lar specimen was turned out in November, 1906. 
It is chambered for .30/06 cartridges. If head 
space is O.K., it will handle any commercial 
.30/06 load, but be sure head space is O.K. 
Have it checked! 

Never use .270 cartridges in a .30/06. It will 
fire them, but since the .270 measures .278 in., 
and the .30/06 measures .308 in., you wouldn't 
hit the broad side of a barn.—J. O’C. 


.50 Machine-gun Powder 


I have some powder from damaged 
What type of pow- 


Question: 
.50 machine-gun cartridges. 


der is this and how much should be used in 
reloading .30/06 and 30/30 cartridges?— 
M. O. B., Tex. 

Answer: That is a large stick powder, de- 


.50 machine gun. It’s very 
slow burning and would be absolutely useless 
in the cartridges you mention. My recommen- 
dation would be that you buy No. 4320 for the 
.30/06 and No. 4198 for the .30/30.—J. O’C. 


“Gain” 


Question: Why doesn’t the rifling in a rifle 
barrel start in a slow turn and increase toward 
the muzzle? Seems to me that the bullet would 
start its revolution more in proportion to its 
forward motion and therefore decrease breach 
pressure and wear, and possibly increase ve- 
locity.—O. D. T., W. Va. 


signed only for the 


Twist 


Answer: The so-called “‘gain’’ twist has been 
used many times and some experimental barrels 
are still made with a twist which is sharper at 
the muzzle than near the breech. It is yet to be 
proved, however, that this twist has any great 
advantages, and since it increases the difficulty 


of manufacture it has never been popular.— 
J. ove. 
Good Results on Quail 
Question: After a number of years experi- 


menting I decided a couple of years ago that 
shotguns with 26-in. barrels and stock specifica- 
tious of 14 x 154 x 2% in. with double triggers 
were about right for me. I am 43 years old, height 
weight 208 lb., and am a bit thicker 
through the chest than the average man. 
Guns I own with those dimensions are about 
perfect for doves and ducks, but on quail I do 
not connect. I recently bought a 20 gauge Fox 
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~ and pitting. At your dealers or send 


Your Guns 
NEEL 


HOPPE’S No. $s 


because Hoppe’s No. 9 gives com- 
plete, over-all gun cleaning and 
protection. It fully removes primer 
and powder residue—lead and 
meta! fouling—and prevents rust 








us 10c for sample. Helpful “Gun 
Cleaning Guide” FREE upon post 
card request—send for it. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














$0 serve 
YOu better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 








With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here’s a Fighter You Can Trust— 


FIENDOIL 
Cleans AND Protects 
2-oz. bottle— 35¢ 

At Sporting Goods Dealers 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 


Baltimore 23 


awe MORE GAME! 


With the 
Piece on your fay 
You'll get the MOST out 
Y maximum accuracy and ef 
more game. Instant choice 
adjusted apertures while 
sures clearest definition 
target in a flash. If your dea 
write today for FREE CAT x 
MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. ‘Leal 
6144 Monadnock Way Oakiand 3, Cal 


yoo A scgpansgeel 


National]; 

duck 

with phonogra; 

ord. Teaches t 

of calling. Price $2.50 
DUCK CALLS—$2.50, $3.50, $5.00 

Decoys—A catalogue full of hunting tips. Pric« 


Oscar Quam, _ 3502 E 25 St., Mpls., Minn. 




















Merit Iris St 





$3.00 


Models for Ply, 
most peep 
sights 














Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made f 

your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chr 

and Indian tenames Custom tanning a specialty 
Write for catalog—tt’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. =. 
BERLIN, WIS. 




















High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 















Bishop STOCKS 


Expertly designed finest American walnut; 
fittings. 
Mannilicher or full length type, $7.50. 





tenite 


With or without Monte Carlo comb, $5.' 
Shipping 


weight five pounds;send postage. FreeCatalog ready. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 
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“Old Timers — 2 words that mean golden memories 


fe 





You might properly say that Walker's 
DeLuxe is born smooth, for it literally is— 
a Hiram Walker distilling refinement smooths 
this fine whiskey right from the start. And 
then it is cask-mellowed four full years. Tast- 
ing the result, you'll quickly realize that the 
two words, Walker’s DeLuxe, describe the all 


time peak of whiskey smoothness. 
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ROMA! 


esd OT OE HRERT 1B Cacirygy, 
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< GD 
int w feleel ; 
Se ae 
mi. Ae Makes Any Meat Taste 
BURGUNDY , 
ena lO Twice As Good! 
— ; y 
rere © matter what meat you like me 
"St courant reese’ 
best... turkey, chicken, roast ~ 
€ 
meats or chops... they all taste lots - 
better, when you take a glass of 
> delicious ROMA California Burgundy 
along with them. ROMA wines are 
SO good, many countries pay extra 
to import them. But you can have d 
them every day. es for only pennies a 
glass! Get some today. If dealer is 
out of ROMA, try again, soon. 
— ROMA WINE CO., Fresno, Lodi, Healdsburg, Cal. — ial 
TO START THE MEAL eee ROMA California Wines include: Port, Sherry, , al 
chill and serve golden, dry ROMA Muscatel, Sauterne, Claret, Burgundy, Zinfandel, tod 
California Sherry. It’s the perfect appe- Champagne and Sparkling Burgundy. 
tizer. Gets any meal off to a grand start. ED" 
And, for fish or creamed dishes at their A BOVE ALL ELSE Chri 
very best, accompany them with delicately s 
flavored ROMA California Sauterne. BUY BONDS! 
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“A WONDERFUL > 
LITTLE IDEA! | 








| Starched 
| Collar 

Neatness... 
Soft Collar Comfort 


Here is an idea that works | 
wonders for your appear- | 
ance and comfort. Simply 
hide a SPIFFY under your 
soft collar and see the mirac- 
aos ulous change. It's invisible 
j Invisible Under Collar —has self-adjusting spring 
—makes wrinkles disappear—upturned collar 
points lie flat. SPIFFY adds many months to 
the life of your shirts. 


19 Million Sold to Servicemen! 


It's a ‘Must’ with the boys in 
khaki... they’re easy to mail. 
Why not send two or three to - 
ey “an 
your man in the service! =) 


















Every man should have three =P 


or four—2Se and more at all z 
“k/~S | 
/ | 


men’s stores. P.X’sand Army 


stores everywhere. 
Collar Stays 


oe Co., 663 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


A Chest X-ray—in War, a Patriotic Duty—In 
Peace, Plain Common Sense” is the slogan of 
the 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. — 














A UNIQUE GIFT! 


OREGON 
PINE 
CLUSTERS 


FOR DOOR 
OR WINDOW 


PPP 


The gift your friends 
will remember always! 
Big Yuletide Clusters, 
33” x 18” from Oregon's 
forest. primeval! Aro- 
matic Douglas Fir boughs and Giant Sugar Pine Cones. 
decorated with scarlet ribbon and golden bell that ac- 
tually tinkles when the door opens. Absolutely unique 
suaranteed to stay fresh and green for weeks. Order 
today for your home and for gifts. Qu: - $ 

ties are limited this year! Express prepaid 4% 
EDWARD ARNOLD of movie fame, writes: 
Yuletide Cluster more emphatically e rpresses 
Christmas atmosphere than any other Symbol.’ 


Send postal for beautiful Fruit Catalog, in Color, Free! 
Ask us about our Fruit 0’ the Calendar Club. 


Shipments guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 
Send check or money order. No orders outside U. S.— 
no C.0.D.’s. 


a 
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“Your 
the 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
241 Fir Street Medford, Oregon 








double with selective single trigger, 
rels, stock dimensions of 
pitch either up or down. I always thought a 
barrel longer than 26 in. was too long, but with | 
this 5 lb. 15-oz. Fox I can really knock quail. 

I am entirely satisfied with the guns I use 
on doves and ducks, but with the Fox only 
about two thirds of the stock touches my 
shoulder, and the toe really digs into me. I am 
thinking of getting a new stock for it, but I'm 
getting such good results with it I wonder if I 
should bother. What do you think? 

Incidentally, shouldn't a quail gun have a 
slightly longer stock than a gun for doves and 


ducks—because you wear less clothes when 
hunting quail?—WN. B., Ga 

Answer: If you ever run into a missing 
streak, then is the time to consider a new stock, 
but now that you're shooting so well I think 


you ought to sit tight. You are hitting with it 
now, and that’s what counts. 

I probably couldn’t hit much with that Fox 
gun. A little less drop and a little down pitch 
fits me better. You and I are about the same 
age, but I am taller and somewhat thinner. I 
agree that a quail gun should have a slightly 
longer stock than a duck gun. I think a 14'%-in, 
stock would be about right for a man of your 
build.—J. O’C. 


1888 


Question: I recently bought a .45/70 single- 
shot Springfield dating from 1888. It was made 


The .45/70 Springfield, 











for the government but never taken from its 
case. It has regular military sights. The ter- 
rain here is fairly mountainous and timbered. 
At what range should I sight this rifle in for 
bears, elk, and deer? 

Also, I know where I can get some .45/70 
shot shells Would they do for occasional 
pheasant and duck hunting?—WN. T., Wash 

Answer: Your old Springfield uses a car 
tridge with a 405-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of only 1,300 foot seconds. It is by no means a 
long-range rifle, but withi in its limits it will 
knock bears, elk, and ser for a l 

I would sight that rifle in for 100 yd., and 
then hold high up to 150 yd. That's alt t the 
limit of the ge I would: advise 
you to use sh in that rifle The rifling 
will spread the i so that you won't be abl« 
to hit with it at more than about 40 ft.—J. O’C 


Nomenclature of Cartridges 


a little argument 


Question: I’m havin : 
belie VE 








some of my buddies in the Marines. I 
that in speaking of an 1 n like 30 / 30, 
25/20, and .30/40 the sec figure refers t 
the grains of powder while the first indicates 
the caliber, but they differ—F. T. L., Calif 
Answer: In the old days calibers were usual- 
ly given in two figures—the first for the bore 
diameter of the barrel, and the second for the 


powder capacity of the case Hence we got 
names like .30/40, .30/30, and .25/20. Some- 
times the weight of the bullet was also added 
and we would then get .30/40/22, .30/30/170, 
and .25/20/87. The .250/3000 is an exception 
—the second figure indicating that the bullet 
travels at a muzzle velocity of 3,000 foot sec- 


onds.—J. 


Loads in Old Gun 


Maximum 


I have a 12 gauge J. Stevens Arm 
shotgun with single barrel of 
purchased 30 years ago. I have 
found that many kinds of ammunition work 
very well in this gun, and lately have been 
using Remington Kleanbore Shur Shot and 
Western Xpert shells in it. These shells are 
2% in. long and are loaded with 3% drams of 
powder and 1% oz. No. 6 shot. It is safe to 
use loads like this in my gun?—E. H. R., Pa 


Question: 
& Tool Co 
electro-steel, 


Answer: I think you'd be smart to lay off 
maximum loads like Super-X, Nitro Express, 
and Super Speed. Stick to the standard load 
of 3 to 3% drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot 
and you'll be all right. Actually, this load is 
better than the super-duper stuff for about 95 
percent of all hunting anyway. 

I consider it unwise to use maximum loads 
in any old shotgun no matter what grade of 
steel the barrel is. It’s something akin to 
cramming a 1910 automobile full of high-octane 
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27-in. bar- | 
14x154x25 16—no | 


Every Man Prizes 
a genuine 


PENDLETON 











PENDLETON 


isa by-word .. and 


a buy-word.. with American out- 


door men. They know the staunch- 
ness, the sturdiness, the warmth 
of Pendleton Shirts. They know 


*y’re woven from long, new fleece 


into rich, lustrous fabrics of rugged 


strength. They know Pendleton 


weaves virgin wool.. . and only 


Superbly tailored for 
At 


virgin wool 


action, for freedom, for comfort. 


better stores, $6.75 to $10. 


America’s 





Shitts 





éndelon 


FAMED FOR 


Finé Woolns 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, PORTLAND 4 ORE. 





BE WEATHERPROOF FOR 
SPORT OR WORK IN THIS 
1-PIECE 
ZIPPER 


A**Find’’ for All Sports- 
men & Outdoor Workers! 
Here's the sure, eco- 
nomical way for you to 
keep warm, snug and 
dry in snow, rain or cold 
without heavy, bulky out- 
er garments. MadetoU.S. 
Army specifications, this 
fine all-purpose coverall 
suit with attached hood is 
well made of waterproofed, 
zero-proof raincoat fabric 
_The complete suit (in large 
size) weighs on/y 44 ounces. 


NOTE THESE BIG PLUS FEATURES 


Adjustable web wrist and ankle straps. Ad- 
justable waist belt. Attached parka hood ad- 
justable at meck and over face (can be worn 
down as collar). Full and roomy—nothing to 
bind you. Full length Crown Zipper with 
waterproof gusset. Easy to slide in and out of. 
Rich, deep, forest green color. Sizes for 36's 
to 44's. STATE YOUR OVERCOAT SIZI 
Iron-clad money-back guarantee. Clip this ad 
and mail today with check, money order or 
cash. C. O. D. orders also accepted 

Send 25¢ additional (refunde h fir rder , 
{ “Cm nleed Bargain “ring thot 
in of available new and used Guns and “‘hard-to 
get’’ Xmas Gifts for Sporismen 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 
GDamoud Gun Since 1885 



























508SB South Halsted St. Chicago 7, tl. 





Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 


dium dial and hands, unbregkable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 


Hy a -3 niess steel back $39.75 
$42.50 


No. MA2/2 
‘ include All Federal Excise Taxes 
tage Prepaid. Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet "MA" 
BELL WATCH COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y 


stainiess stee! back 


Time and Life Bldg 








gas and seeing how fast she’ll go. Chances are 
the car will stand up to it, but she might not. 
It's the same way with a gun; age doesn’t im- 
prove a gun and modern steels are superior to 


old ones.—J. O’C. 


“Russian” Rifle a Death Trap 


30/06’s made 


Question: I have one of those 
army in the 


by Westinghouse for the Russian 
last war. I have fired it a few times and it 
really is a sweet shooter. Can you give me any 
data on this rifle?—H. L., New Mexico. 


“Russian.” It’s 
or with 


Answer: Do not shoot that 
not safe with any .30/06 ammunition, 
any other ammunition. The Russian rifle, al- 
tered to take the .30/06 cartridge, is a death 
trap and good for nothing but junk. Get rid of 
it.—J. O’C 


Handgun Not for Deer 


Question: I'd like to hunt deer with a pistol 

or revolver here in northern Quebec and would 
like to know the best one to use. How about 
the .45 Colt automatic? I have a .300 Savage 
which I could use on long-range shots.—/J. E. C., 
Quebec. 
Hunting deer with any handgun is 
because it is so difficult to 
place a shot, and handgun cartridges are not 
powerful enough. The .45 Colt auto has a 
muzzle energy of only 378 foot pounds. Com- 
pared to your .300 Savage, with its muzzle 
energy of 2,265, that is certainly small pota- 
toes. The most powerful handgun cartridge is 
the .357 Magnum with the 158-gr. bullet at a 
velocity of 1,510 foot seconds and with 800 foot 
pounds muzzle energy If you must use a 
handgun that sounds like your best bet—but 
I'd still stick to a rifle—J. O'C 


Answer: 
unsportsmanlike 


Rechambering 12 Gauge Stevens 


Question: I am wondering whether to have 
my 12 gauge Stevens rechambered for 3-in 
This gun has 30-in. barrels, the right modified, 
the left full choke. The gun is in good condi- 
tion, but would it stand the 4'4-d 


lram charge?— 
R. A., Ind 


Answer: I am extremely doubtful of the ad- 
visability of rechambering a 12 gauge Stevens 
double-gun for 3-in. shells. Even if the gun is 
strong enough, the recoil would be excessive 
and shooting it would be unpleasant 

I suggest you write the service department, 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
asking what they think of the plan. Be sure t 
give them the serial number of the gun.—J. O’C 


That .32 Special 


Question: I have bought an almost-new .32 
Winchester Special, Model 1894, and two boxes 
of cartridges loaded with 170-gr. bullets. What 
are the ballistics of this rifle load? How good 
is it for deer in Florida, and what is the best 
hunting cartridge?—W. E. O., Fla 


Special is much like the 
best bullet for it seems 
170-gr. soft point, hav- 
2.260 foot seconds 


Answer: That .32 
30 (30 cartridge. The 
to be the old-fashioned 
ing a muzzle velocity of 
The best distance to sight the .32 Special in at 
is 150 yd. Then the bullet strikes 2 in. high at 
50 yd., 2 in. low at 100, on the nose at 150, 4% 
in. low at ~0, 13 in. low at 250, 28 in. low at 
300, and 4/ in. low at 350 

As you can see, the .32 Special is no 
than a 200-yd. rifle at best, and actually is just 
about at the end of its rope for practical hunting 
at 175 yd., especially with open sights.—J. O’C. 


more 


Rust Spots in Barrei 
ractically 


Question: My .30 30 carbine is 
three 


w but, due to my neglect, there are 
the barrel Would it be 





small rust spots in 

possible to have the barrel lapped to remove 
these spots, or is a new barrel needed? The 
climate here is so damp it is hard to keep a 


rough barrel clean.—F. E. T., Wash 


rried about 
don't 


unduly we 
Furthermore, 1 


Answer: I think you’r¢ 


those little rust spots 

think you need to get the barrel lapped. May I 

suggest that you coat a patch with any good 
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_DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 





shells. 
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GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


> 
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Here's streamlined shaving. ..smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scie) 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly lik 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 





Automatic 
Pistol! 





Torget Mode 





COLTS PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


UNITION & PRIMERS ° 














WE h a limited stock of tgun 
hand—12 ga 16 ga., 20 ga I 
cartridges 25/35 Win., 30 ca 32 4 00 

35 a et These are for Farm« nters 
Ranchers Send for form to f 
stoch f No. 1! small Primers. Re 
meri non-corrosive it $3.80 r t is 
These are sold only to Police Def 
Plants and Gun Clubs. Send money 
ler. No charge accounts 


Send 3 cent stamp for listmGuns and Parts 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
L-52 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 





SHOOTING 


| 
SUPPLIES 
HUNTING TELESCOPE SIGHTS | 


Receiver ( tang peep vh G 


I ‘ Beads rsorifle ind i G 
hooter, Write for ur 
te s 1 i lable 
lean 
WISLER WESTERN TARGETS 
541 Clay St. San Fancisco 11, Come. | 





“4A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 


Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 









NOT A PAINT--NOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICA 
Restores finish on 5 Guns 
No heating! Can't 

steel s ple pr 
Takes minutes 


GET Pree eoins 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Box OM- 142, New Method Bidg., Bradford, Ps 
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PERFORMANCE. 
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\ THEY'RE MADE 


TELL Ti. 


1 THAT Way! 
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Ronson 
Whirlwind 
with 





windshield fc 


\U : Wy RELEASE 
Bi 


TE 


IT's ut 


Ts ouT 





RONSONS made today are requisitioned by our 
Government for Armed Forces overseas. Individ- 
val orders cannot be filled. When huge military 


needs are met, there'll be RONSONS for all. 
Renson, Nework 2, N. J. 
MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 











There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


L.L. Bean’s Improved 
Revised Book on 


How to Hunt, Fish 
| and Camp 


| Huntir hing and 
Pemmods x have been Mr 
| Bean's hobby since he 


nd his many 





HUNTING 
FISHING 


and ‘ 1 experi- 
ences | proved in 
CAMPING ' a 
ers 
By tdoors 
L. L. Bean “Gen 
orma- 

ng tri 1 € 
no ¢ * tl + 
th cts of 
! l oo} Mr 
has ha printed 

ite ve 
é IMI 1 13 
ters, 116 t ‘ tra good paper 
h bound 108 ne rt me orandum 
} te 10 
$1 Postpaid anywhere in United States or Canada. 
Send for f 16 page pr 

L. L. Bean, Inc. Freeport 145, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Sr Ities 





commercial rust remover and work the rust off 
yourself. I don’t think the mild abrasive will 
damage the rifling at all. After this keep that 
| baby well oiled—a rifle needs good care to keep 
| it from rusting.—J. O’C. 


.303 vs. .30/30 


Question: I have just bought a new .303 
Savage, Model 99, and would like to know if it 
is a good rifle for deer and bears. How does it 
compare with the .30/30 Savage?—L. N. H., Ill 


Answer: There's no great difference between 
the .303 Savage cartridge and the .30/30. The 
.30/30 uses a 170-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of 2,200 foot seconds and a muzzle energy of 
1,830 foot pounds. The .303 uses a 190-gr. bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 1,960 and a muzzle 
energy of 1,620. 

The .303 bears a better reputation for killing 
large game than the .30/30. This is probably 
due to the heavier bullet and deeper penetration. 
Natives of the Canadian Rockies seem to pre- 
fer it for hunting grizzlies and moose.—J. O’C. 


Don’t Mount ‘Scope High 
Question: Recently I bought a .30/06 Spring- 
field sporter—one of the last sporters made in 
1931—in new condition. It is equipped with a 
Lyman receiver sight. I'd like to apply a 330 
Weaver scope, but it seems that would be ex- 
pensive, what with altering the bolt, changing 
the safety, and buying the mounts. Would it be 
practical to use a high mount so the bolt and 
safety won't require alteration? I like the 


Weaver T-mount, having used one on my .22.— 
H. P., Colo. 


Answer: If you mount that scope high you'll 
kick yourself so hard you won't be able to sit 
down. I'd far rather have a good set of iron 
sights than a high-mounted ‘scope. You simply 
cannot hold the rifle steady enough to shoot 
well with a ‘scope mounted high. 

If you want to use a low T-mount, O.K. 
Then you can get away with just having the 
bolt altered and mount the ‘scope so the eye- 
piece just clears the safety. The T-mount isn’t 
a bad mount at all. But I strongly advise you 
to mount that ‘scope as low as you can, even if 
you have to put out $5 extra for bolt-handle 
alterations.—J. O’C 


.45 Submachine Gun for Deer? 


Question: I have just purchased a new .45 
Reising automatic submachine gun. How would 
this be for deer at not-too-long range?— 


J. O. D., Me 


Answer: I think the only value of the .45 


Reising submachine gun is for killing a man at 


short range I can’t hand it much as a deer 
rifle. A deer has a lot of vitality and it would 
probably take two or three of those slugs to 


down him 


The .45 A.C.P. cartridge which that gun fires 


uses a 230-gr. metal-cased bullet at a muzzle 
velocity f 860 f seconds with a muzzle 
energy of only 378 foot pounds. It is generally 
considered that a rifle ought to have a muzzle 
energy of 1,500 foot pounds to be good on d: 
—J. o'Cc 


Shotgun with Slight Recoil 





Question: Having been ill for quite a while 
I hesitate to get a 12 gauge shotgun because f 
its recoil I hunt mostly rabbit and rds 
A single-shot .41 ge I borrowed f : 
friend was easy t handle, but I f 
shot rather clos¢ Sh i I iy a .4l 
vou think a g i double-barrel 20 gauge 

tt have t n r f ee 
North Carolina 

Answer I think your best bet would be a 20 
gauge. The t il isn’t much more than the .410 
and it’s a mn h more practical game 1 
However, y ght to stick to the 6 
whick es a & l ec l 
maxi! i I t nk ) 

a gun re able we ¢ 
nconvenie 

A frier ew bad health a ] 
a .410 f f ye i it 
gauge € i Swit ed 
to it r. os 
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Peas as +, Pes 





Henri comes from sturdy 
stock—bred and raised in 
the great Northwoods. And 
Henri, like his father, and 
Ais father before him, wears 
Chippewa Woolens. 


Whether your winter activity be skiing, 
hunting, ice fishing or just hiking through 
the woods — Chippewa 
Woolens will keep you 
and comfortable. 


warm 
Made from 100% New 
Wool, every Chippewa 





garment is built ruggedly \) 2) jl 
and well—generously cut a 2 
and smartly tailored.... 

Chippewa is well called ‘America’s 
finest Out-of-Doors Wear.’ Because of 
the unprecedented demand, our ship- 
ments to dealers are com- 
paratively limited. ... The 
foresighted sportsman will 
start asking for Chippewa 


~~ 


Aa 


» :». Woolens now. 
ale 
CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL CO 
—< 7 Chirpewa Falls, Wisconsin 


SHIRTS;  STAGS- PARKAS- COATS: PANTS 


CHIPPEWA 











Squirrel Season's On! | 


Continued from page 21 






through the woods, pausing frequently 
to scrutinize any tree that looked as if it 
might be a happy squirrel home. Our 
pains were rewarded very shortly 
We'd stopped in the shade of a massive 
cottonwood when an angry chat! chat! 
chat-chat-chat burst forth from a gnarled 
elm. It took us a minute to spy that 
squirrel; then we saw him moving along 
a wrist-thick branch, his plumed tail 
twitching an angry accompaniment to 
his scolding. His head was a nubbin atop 
that branch as Jerry steadied his rifle 
against the cottonwood bole for the forty- 


Roast Duck 


as prepared in the 









Chesapeake Country 







yard shot 

At the crack of the rifle the squirrel 
leaped six inches into the air, then 
clawed desperately at passing twigs as it 
fell earthward with a sodden thunk 

Jerry made no sound, but the double 
delight in his twinkling eyes and broad 
grin was enough for me. We admired the 
size of that sassy big fellow and searched 


out the neat neck shot that had bagged 





it. As I tucked it into my hunting co 
pocket we iw a long lacy maple brancl 
bob as another squirrel leaped from al 


into a naked beech tree. 
Jerry moved in with assurance and { 


with the squirrel half-hidden behind one 
of those bony branches, elected to send 
a bullet right through the wood for a kil 

But, though bark flew in line with the 
squirrel I could see no sign of a hit as it 


raced for a spreading oak, then disay 
peared 

“Sounds like John,” I commented 
while later, when the sharp crack of 


small-gauge shotgun drifted up from tl 
river. Then it hammered out two more 
shots and, after a brief interval, a fourt! 
that carried a note of finality. “He did 
a lot of missing, judging by those shot 
Jerry, why don't you go on by youl 
self for a while? I see a rocker-chair set 
of roots under that o2k tree I want to t1 






or fit! 

In a minute the boy was out of sig 
across the clearing and I settled down 
the shade of the oak. I guess I must h 
slept, for some sound alien to the wilde 
ness noises woke me after a time. Jol 


Roast Wild Duck by 
The Belvedere, Baltimore 


heart 





celery Stalks 





Port wine ; : 

large hominy and Jerry were coming across the clea! 
c : , ‘ ; 

VFFOnt jelly ing, busily scouting for squirrels. Whe 

salt they saw me, all I got was a fleeting gril 


Clean ducks thoroughly they'd spotted a squirrel in the tree abo. 





cloth Se Wipe with dan me 

7 * MeCason Inside : < mp i 

Stuff with stalks of — Out with sale. But that bushy-tail gave them ple: 
hot oven (500 ) for te ery and Put in very of trouble before Jerry finally passed 
. | ; 9 . rif + } ] . ,er he shot 
time), Baste with to 20 minutes (total ifle to his older brother for the shot 


the squirrel came crashing down throug 


} 


hort Water 
the tree's fine twigs to land with a thum 


Seas and butte 
- on when half done with atter, 
bd breasts and Salt. Slice 


1 take Stock from beside me 


little an. 4 a 
a port wine, heat this sau pan. Add 2 That's almost putting it into the fr 
our over sliced breasts. § € moderately, ing pan,” I complimented John. “Ho 

hominy In cream " peseae, erve with large many have you by now?” 
— Currant jelly, Jerry has two and I have threé 


totaled John. “And a bunny! 
A single bellow from a big-bore shot 
gun came rolling up the flats as we hike 
° back to the car for a late lunch. B 
. Nationa ily fo mous joined us there in less than fifteen mil 
‘ utes 
\ 7 


* 


: 





“By the way, what did you cut lo 


oY % 
for good taste at?” I questioned 
“Owl,” he replied. “Big horned fellow SEAL 
“Missed, huh?” ; 
In answer he hauled out two feet—feet 
he’d cut from the barred killer—a! 


tossed them over to me. Tipped wit! 
needle-sharp black talons which, whe 
distended, nearly spanned my palm, the) 


gave convincing evidence of the killing 
For good taste with good food or at any time, ask for Goebel Beer power of this velvet-winged predator 
Available in 7 07., 12 0z., and 32 oz. bottles. Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit 7, Mich. Page 66 OUTDOOR LIFE 






























Your Pardon, Please — right now Uncle 
Sam has first call on the fine fabrics from 
which Red Head Hunting Clothes are 
made. So, if your dealer is temporarily 
out of the garment you want, call back 
later, please. We're making deliveries as 
quickly as conditions permit. 


™ 








\ 
GUNOROD COA? 


.-. Of fishuntex 



















Fits both sports... hunt- 
ing as well as fishing. Has 
4 wide-mouthed bellows 
patch pockets in front for 
shells or fly-boxes ... 
breast pockets big 
roomy pocket in back... 
No. PCF Coat. $10.75 
No. PPK Zouaves, 
tomatch....... 8.50 


irden yourself with 
nnecessary load. 
a light-weight fab- 
t can really take it! 
ed a beautiful fast 
fishuntex” is Zelan 


treated to repel water, 
r sedtoavoid shrink: 44 
It's the ideal fabric! 
f= A 
& 


Look for the 
Red Head “Duck"’ 
.-./t’s your guarantee 


DéAna BUNTING CLOTHES 


... of fishuntex 




















Another distinctive RED 

HEAD success. Patterned 

af a famous Red Head 

hit for men, t styled 

especially for dy, in- 

\ cluding ev ret van- 

N ity pocket. A r deal- 

. N er about D most 
“B\. good dealers stock it. 

© No. PORL Coat. .$11.50 


PPEL 


Breeches 


= 
vO 


HUNTING COAT 
==... of fishuntex 


One of the most popular 


hunting coats ev>r de- 
signed! Has thee full 
blood-proof f kets 

top sleeve lining... 
reefer pockets two 
rows of shell loops...two 


large shell pockets... 
one breast p se. 
high grade corduroy cole 
lar and cuff lining 
No. PORB Coat 
No. PPK Zouaves, 


to match 


ket 


$13.00 


8.50 


SEAL-TEX WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 


. a waterproofing compound for leather 
nvas that really does the job. Easy to apply 

t greasy or messy. Dependable because of 
igh penetration. 6 0z your dealer's. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
Red Hecd for “Hoppy Hunting” 
4357 Be!mont Ave. 





Chicago, Ill, 


















“What vou going to do wit} 


rels?” asked Bil 

“Eat ’em,” chorused the boys 

“Odd thing—I've killed a carload of 
’em but I’ve never eaten ons con- 
fessed. “How do they taste. Bert?” 

“Like like- Ww sh icks T) see if 
I can get the missus to fry this mess fo) 


dinner tomorrow n 
those storm windows 
“How does she fix 

“Look,” I said patiently, “killing ‘em is 
my department—mine and the boys,” I 
hastily amended But when it come to 
the pot-and-pa1 nt, my 
was frightened 
never got over it 

Two hours later we'd added five more 
squirrels to our bag. One, a cripple that 
was patiently shuffling up the trunk of 
a giant od, came 


ight fter you 


‘em 


departme 
I cookstove 


nd I've 


cottonw< 


hurtling down 


as Bill's big shotgun raked it loose from 
its high, tenacious hold. One of those 
Jerry annexed was busily burying acorns 
and refused to postpone its chores until 
a safer hour. John got the last one, and 


added a dodging cottontail that streaked 
out of there like a flying bullseye 


“Fried squirrel,” murmured John, as 
we drove home. I can hardly wait.” 
“With onions,” put i1 
“With onions?” yelped 
I be there! We better get those 
windows on early, bovs,” he added. “Just 
jerking a thumb at ; 


beat us to 


Never Trust a Bea: 


Continued from paae 





so he,” 


the dinner table 


ting from her 


fallen fir needles were ! 

fiving claws like bucks Her beady 
little red eyes were boring into mine 
with fiery madness. My stomach turned 
over as I rose t one knee Frank 
jumped up, turned t run, but was 
stopped by the shield of second growth 
Now the bear was within ten feet, com- 
ing like an expres trai My little 
Remington see! if it had suddenly 


became a hatpi! 

“Shoot! Do t ' S) Tie | 
Frank had 303 Savage that 
stop her. 

I let fly point-blank 
The bullet n t 
up like a black volcano, shaking her 
paw and roaring like nothing I had eve: 
heard. I pumped another at her, knock- 


l€ 
houldetr 


imed 


would 


Scre 


with my _ .32/20 


She rose 


ing a tuft of hair off he) There 
was no need for sights, no time to use 
them. I hadn’t ever used a gun on any- 
thing so close. The suddenly as she 
had come, the bear turned and went 
roaring back dow the tunnel I 
pumped three more shots into. her. 
Frank let one g¢ 

We waited for our guts to settle down, 
then went after her. She was throwing 
blood two feet on both sides of the trail. 
I thought we would find her within 100 


It was nearer three of a 
hat ended 


complete c cle t} 


feet. uarters 
mile—in a 
within fifty feet of the forest « 
she’d charged us 
Jerry picked us 1 
ing her, and he had ou 
shoulder. His first remarl 
in thunder was using the 


] 
7 
} 


en where 


trail- 
his 


11e We 


were 
buck ove 
was, “Who 


machine gun 


It was my five shots he was referring 
to, and I looked a little shee pish Previ- 
ously I had argued with Jerry about the 


harmlessness of bears 
“That'll teach vou,” he said. “Ne 


trust a bear!’ 

It taught me nd I hope there's 
lesson for others in it too—one that may 
save them from a bad mauling 
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===! Blankets 
Built to “Take It"... 


Wherever men sleep—treasured for 
their warmth, beauty and durability 
today and since 1779—Hudson’'s Bay 


Blankets can “take it” like no 


others in the world. Even before the 
Revolutionary War, Indians traded 
beaver skins for these famous blankets. 
Their long, fur-like nap is proof against 
cold or damp. Always dry underneath 
ind plenty warm. Like good sports- 


men 1€ laugh at 


gz Only 
ennuine Hudson's Bay 


Blan- 


cold and rain. 
Point 


ets bear the Seal of Quality. Write 
dor chart The Esmond Mills, 
Inc Esmond, R. I. Sole American 


Distributors. 


HUDSONS BAY 
_ Point, BLANKETS 


You Mustn’t Miss This! 


“WAR GUNS! 
More Than | 
many in color! 


- 


9,000 pictures 





STOEGER “Shooters Bible” 1s 
ORE LSSENTIAL THAN EVER! If 
} 


z ave it! Ictells 


What guns, 


availa \ gives latest factory 
‘ v which types of an unmtion manu 
and which will be eliminated 
lon this vital subject! 
ALSO: < ete Ba and Reloading Sections. Enlarged 


F er I and Guns h's Hand Tool Section 
4 


Refinishing. Revised, I 
THE FACTS YOU WANT —in a fully illustrated sec- 


a pal rifles, re $ 


Restocking 


arged Technical Book Section 


NEW! 


ang pis i ait Warring powers 


LIMITED EDITION Get Yours NOW! 
eae ee 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


507 Sth Ave, New York 17,N.Y 





¢ a DOLLAR BILL, check, mone 


age “SHOOTER’S BIBLE 


order or stamps for your 
No. 36, 1945 Edition 


ame 


Addre 


Q City & Store 
x 4 
‘~==-Used Guns Bought, Sold, Traded==0” 








Ringneck Round-up 


(Continued from page 17) 


PIONEERS IN SCOPE DEVELOPMENT 
for Hunting & Target Shooting - 


up by the prospects for the next day’s 
The name LYMAN stands for the best in Telescopic _ tion of rifle, ammunition shooting, for George and I, who wi 

Sights for popular hunting and target rifles. and telescopic sight. riding alongside, had seen more cock 
Through constant effort to achieve perfection in Every development of pheasants than we’d jumped in years of 


nti 
Lyman Scopes, the hunter and target Sy alelohi-1am ale hZ-Maen Stile lames lace) ola made eg yd hen!” whispered George, as if 
enjoyed the satisfaction of demonstrating the high Wate (-taeial-meitlel-la at iielameh afraid some of the rest of the guys 
Lyman expert marksmen would be let in on the secret. “Looks 
like the manpower shortage doesn’t ap- 
ply to ringnecks!” 

Next morning, after George and I 
folate Mn dalemmaelaliic(-/ ami ame! sallied forth in the freezing darknes 
privilege to work with with Curley and his springer, Spot, and 
‘ had carefully combed the creek bottom 
where we’d jumped at least a dozen 

available on Lyman Tar roosters the afternoon before, and had 
LYMAN ALASKAN getspot Scopes, Lyman kicked up nothing but three squawking 
fluttering hens, we changed our mind 

“T’ll take it back,” growled Georze. 
Lymon Colelen mee 20 fre “They must have drafted all the roosters 
during the night.” 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., Middlefield, Conn. One thing, the competition with other 
hunters wouldn't be so keen. Outside of 
our squad, and Judge, a neighboring 
rancher, and Jed, who’d thought he § ENC 
couldn’t come but had showed up right K 
after breakfast, there weren’t more tl! 
half a dozen hunters on the wil 
pasture. Slim and Kingfish were 
busy to hunt, but said they’d go out 
the afternoon and might take us 
where we'd bag some valley quail and 
perhaps a greenhead or two, the seasor 
on both being open 

The night before, we'd laid exciting 
plans for a mixed bag of pheasant 
quail, and ducks but now, after sloshi 


est degree of accuracy possible iaelia ale raelileliare 
A sloMsla-Meniclililiclamme aia 
MaleMalcicie (Mel mial-ealelelicias 


them. Separate folders 


All-Weather Hunting Scope, 2 Alaskan Scope. 


Perfor rance uvnequa 








This paper is not yours 
to waste. It is needed for 
essential war purposes. 


= FOR RAW, RAINY. SLEETY ae 
OUTDOOR MEN PREFER | 








America’s G test . y . . nTe "ar : ; 
All Weather Gap Today, while we produce for war, we plan for through the marshes, froze n over whe! 
the sporting days that will return with peace, we first went out, but now just so much 


slush, I’d have settled for just 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS shot at a longtail. 

53 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. George had to admit my hunch 
right about wearing hip boots, but aft 
a while he said he didn’t notice his wet 
feet. 

“Where in blazes are all the roo 
George spotted yesterday?” demar 
Curley. “Spot would have kicked ’en 
if they were here.” 

Even discounting his loyalty t 


*Doe 


For hunting, fishing, golf 
and alt outdoor sports. 
Compiete head and neck 
protection in. biting pene- 
trating wind. ‘*Snaps over’’ 
the ears in bitter cold; 
**Snaps up’’ in clear weather 
Of water repellent tmpregnote 
fabric—warmly lined with suede 
fleece and well reinforced. 

in red for deer hunting, or olive 
drab (dead press} for duck. Also 
tan or navy 


MODEL AT YOUR FAVORITE 










GRAHAM'S 
into new fire-arms in minutes. 

HEATING—Not a paint. Cold chemicals 
blue guns, tools ie split-second 
response—ON CONTAC Color con- 
trol for patching, pistol om. to black. 
MAJ. CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer. Experts, 





transforms rustiest guns 
N 
























" Authority: ‘‘Excellent deep blue. Surpris- : 7 
Nis. pyre te ape Boe on ing speed.”’ $1 hard-working springer, I had to a 
GENEROUS PACKAGE eat ies the ringnecks must have skipped ou 
2 WINNER OUTDOOR LIFE CITATION : : 
Or if they don’t have Compaigner send $2.00 plus OF MERIT AWARD the night. 
14¢ for package and postage; state size and co! Avoid imitations oe. fraker has “Maybe we scared ’em when we 





ae eemSK FOR IT BY FULL NAME 
GRAHAM'S MILITARY GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. rounding up the _ calves, sugee 


| GUN-BLU 2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md. George. 


Too cold for anything but du 


AD REINSBERG COMPANY, 2 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 














req iy | _ I said, to no one in particular 
A » s AND GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS Just then something exploded f 
AMMUNITION ©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 the marsh in front of me. Another 
lon ace @ me een me one.) E. Used Late Issue Gas Mask Bags... .49 I decided, but got on it anyway. I 
4 @ We pay MORI you buy for LESS, because we | U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3-00 I E ng llar h : Id I 
RUE ane Adnasicn's Blennst radese. Sdect seuoiete ao- | SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axles, 56’’ High ut a mallard hen drop} 
ii | lection of new and used Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers | Weight Per Pair With Axle, 322 LBS., $37.50 second shot, and Spot darn 
{' \17 and Pistols from $5—to the finest. We also buy, sell Thousands of Other Bargains in Military,Outdoor - a ams ni A ee a 
tH \\ or trade Ammunition, Reels and Rods, Outboards, y & Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ it in the air. . very si , 
} Binoculars, et Describe your mercl owl fully. | for 32 Go aneean o brought it to me Lit! 
" “Mone 3 Guarant \ by 60 y , | s 2 : 
r in ing F ay ‘Guar antec d ‘Bae fe i A N SUPPLY CO. both Curley and George had fired 
k gain Cat alog’’ f : sy | Cea 47564 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. I'd scarcely stuffed it in my 
»\ aaaeds ~ : pocket wil n Geor u roa! 
nd 2S¢ ¢ od w ot oOcKe 1en re ges £ n ( "€ 
| \ \KLEIN’s SPORTING GOODS Keep your eye on the Infantry looked around in time to see a 
Le \508- TBSo. Haisted St., Chicago 7 er the doughboy does it! head fall with a splash it the 








creek a few feet away 
Cautiously I waded the creek. I 








CAR RIDGE RE-LOADING no need to go in over my boot top 
forgot all about my allergy to wet 
Send 20c for Catalog-Handbook (136 -} . “he . 
paces. 700 illustrations) . complete In- when four mallards whizzed 
e formation on rifle and pistol reloading. of me¢ 
SHOTGUN PRIMERS I could have sluiced ’em 
with one shot at close rar 
“$6 75 . . : . 
t roast duck without picking sl 
my teeth so I held my fire unt th 


she. i ~ : = got into high gear—a perfect sg 

PACIFIC GUN SIGHT Co. “ _ ; iway shot. Twice I fired it the 
duck, the greenie Both shot I 

M third and last from my 12 







357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco 2, California 
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BILLFOLD 


a hidden-away 
your ‘folding money,'’ zipper compartment 
for checks and papers, plus space for cur- 
rency. And there's room aplenty for cards, 
tickets, stamps and passes. Crafted in finest 
leather. $6. Other zipper models — $2.50 to 
$4.00. Plus tax 


secret 


There's 


pocket for 


uto saved the day; he crumpled and 
ropped like a rock in the high grass 
bout forty yards away. 
Although I had marked where the 
k fell, I was still searching for it 
if an hour later when I heard George 
Pheasant!” 
I turned around, and the bigge ring 
neck I’d ever seen sailed right by me 
I'd forgotten to reload! And by the 
I I could slip a shell in he'd leveled 


and disappeared behind a 
ees, 150 yards away. 
George and Curley caught up with me 


clump of 


Spot went to work and in five minutes 

back with the duck in his over- 

ze mouth. It was a good 100 feet to 

e right of where I was sure it had 
ne down. 

That rooster you missed,” panted 


rege. “That's the big one I saw yester- 


ifternoon.” 


We call those whoppers Mongolians,” 

d Curley. “They’re bigger than the 

tdinary ringneck.” 

He’s probably back in Moi lia by 

W I griped. 

Then, without seeming to try to get 
of each other, we started a race 
it clump of bushes behind which 
oster had disappeared. But once 
even with the aid of keen-nosed 
the king of the ringnecks was no 
around 

If we're gonna round up that maver- 

Mongolian,” George suggested, “we 
ght as well go bout it scientifi illy 
We'll line up fifty yards apart and work 
reek bottom from top to the road 

Ve ret a shot.” 
seemed thins t do I 
Ssed the creek and started up the 
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wire fence that keeps the cattle out of 
the cornfield. George took tl cente) 
ind Curley the other side 

I saw George sloshing around in the 
marshy creek bottom, and decided he’d 
probably get the first shot, if anyone did 


Any shot I'd get probably would be a 
long one, so I emptied my gun of the 6° 


and put in three No. 5’s, high veloc‘ty, 
some I'd saved up from the previou 
duck season 

We'd worked the strip on both side 
of the creek and the edge of the cor 
field for a mile or so when we got out 


of the bottoms and found ourselves in 
the midst of a herd of white-face steer 

I couldn't help but think how many 
steaks a guy could get off one of thoss 


butter-fat Herefords; and I worried a bit, 


too, for fear a pheasant would get up 
right in the midst of ‘em 

Curley got the first shot. Spot chased 
out a ground-loving rooster and had a 
deuce of a time getting him to take off 
When he did zoor up he was a good 
fifty vards aw but Curley’s long 
barreled pump barked only once and th 
cock faltered, then went i i long slow 
glide that ended 100 rd way, up i 
the sagebrush that grow it the edge 
of the pasture He lv had broker 
wing, but Spot nailed him befo he 
could rur wav and hid 

Curley held up his bird 

“Nope 1id George, “that’s not the 
one. Th Id 1 te. I ich ¢t ger tl I 
that.” 

However, it wv ice ne We ad 
mired Curl ick, } moke, and 
started working back down the creel 
Just as we were gett it of the 
sagebrush, Spot got } ( of q 
about loze f t got luck} 
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A Pipe Tebacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 
Mixture would read like that of 

nv cood pipe tobacco, It wouldn't 
tell vou why so many pipe smokers 
iry Brindley ’s once and smoke it for- 


ever alter. It is indescribably differ- 


ent. We think you ll like it 
I’ a o sae 
Loaf oz ee PAT $15 o7. ee 50¢ 
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leisure. They're warm, colorful 
and luxuriously comfortable. 
Fully cut, they permit plenty 
of action room. Superbly tat- 
lored by McGregor, the name 
that stands for the finest in 
Wool Plaid Shirts. In red, 
blue or green predominating 
colors. Send for yours today! 


Prices Slightly Higher West of the Rockies 
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| double, and Curley and George each got 
| a single. 

“Pretty good for a full choke and No. 
5 shot,” I laughed. 

“Pretty lucky,” said George. “But old 
ringnecks can pack a lot more lead than 
a quail.” 

As I was crawling through the barbed- 
| wire fence to get in the cornfield, where 
| I hoped some of the wary longtails might 

be hiding, a cock and two hens got up 
| right at George’s feet. He let the rooster 
| get thirty yards away, then dropped him 
| cold with one shot. 

I was glad no more got up because I’d 
have had a little trouble getting on a 
bird with the seat of my pants caught 
in the fence. 

Following the edge of the corn I 
walked along, kicking at every clump 
of weeds that might harbor a bird. I 
scared out a couple of hens but no 
roosters, although I did find a spot in 
the grass at the bottom of a small gulley 
that had been used recently as a nest by 
some pheasants. 

It was getting late. We’d gone without 
lunch—not much of a hardship when 
you consider the breakfasts Slim turns 
out—and I was getting a bit weary. Try 
plowing through marshes in wet boots 
for eight hours and you'll know what I 
mean. 

I'd decided there weren't any birds in 
the cornfield and was climbing through 
the fence again when Curley shouted. 

“Right on top of you!” 

I slid under the barbed wire, grabbed 
my gun. A big rooster was coming right 
at me! I just had time to slip a shell 
into the barrel, swing with the rapidly 
retreating squawking longtail, and fire. 
Feathers flew from his barred rudder 
and he faltered, beating the air furiously 
with his undersize wings. 

I beat Spot to the bird. When I picked 
him up he was stone dead. That No. 5 
shot had really slaughtered him; it had 
darn near cleaned him! 

One look at those long 
knew I had a granddaddy! 


spurs and I 
Maybe it 
all 


was the giant we'd been pursuing 
day. 
Curley examined my prize, and pro- 


nounced it a Mongolian. I couldn’t tell 
any difference between it and the others 
except it was bigger. I'll bet it weighed 
five pounds—and a three-pound ringneck 
is a good bird, even in the Owens Valley 
where feed is plentiful. 

We decided to follow the creek as far 
down as the highway and then work 
back up the fence to Slim’s ranch house. 
Pheasants are where you find ’em, of 
course, and you're just as likely to find 
‘em the afternoon of opening day hiding 
in the weeds along fences as anywhere. 

Our hunch was right. We'd scarcely 
covered half of the mile between the 
creek and the road when we got up 
two singles. Curley and George each got 
one. That filled their limits. 

I got my second within hearing of the 
ranch house. It got up screaming right 
in the midst of half a dozen steers, and 
it took a good long shot to bring him 
down. And then we had to hunt—Spot 
and I—for half an hour in the waning 
light before Spot finally found him 
wedged in between a clump of weeds 
and the fence. 

Slim met us at the barn gate. “Let me 
take your birds,” he said. 

Very accommodating of Slim, I 
thought, to play host and draw and 
hang our birds as well. 

“Oh, never mind,” George said. 
can take care of 'em.” 

But Slim insisted and we turned our 
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Free booklet: *‘The Guidebook to Rifl 
Marksmanship"’ and details on how to g¢ 
rifle training. 
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Today 100% in war work. In normal 
times, manufacturers of .22 cal. RIFLES, 
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This amazing new process perfectly rust- 
proofs all metal parts of any make gur 
rifle or revolver (except barrels of double 
barreled guns) without altering dimensior 

Gives 100% protection. Minimizes oiling 
Beautiful, deep black finish. Reasonablk 
cost . . . quick service. Recommended b 
the makers of L. C. Smith, Hunter an 
Fulton Shotguns. Send us your gun, rifle 


or revolver now. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, N. ¥. 


Western Sales Representative: Paul S. Linforth 





420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
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2 minute application atter day's shooting is all you need. Gums “RIGGED 
for storage stay good-as-new for years. Your gun dealer has RIG in 25< - 5% 
tubes. Or, order direct! NEW, Free Gun-Care Guide sent on request! 
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“ty \ «.. may I urge you to hold on to 
yy all the War Bonds you buy. 
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MEET YOUR NEW NEIGHBOR... 


Your new neighbor, half way around 
the world, will be closer than ever 
with improved short wave radio com- 
munications. For instance there will 
be new light on “darkest Africa” and 
descriptions by explorers of strange 
tribal customs as pictured above will 
be sent around the globe through the 
magic of short wave radio. 

Here’s a whole new world open to 
you. An African jungle ceremony is 


only one of thousands of universally 
important and exciting events that 
will be brought home through good 
short wave receivers. Hallicrafter’s 
equipment reaches far out and brings 
in high quality reception from the 
most obscure and distant points. 
Famous as builders of “the radio 
man’s radio”, Hallicrafters will con- 
tinue to make the finest short wave 
equipment available. Wherever you 


icra 


are... whatever you do, be it busi- 
ness, science, industry, government, 
teaching, you'll want to be quickly, 
reliably and regularly informed of 
fast breaking events in the post war 
world. For you and your particular 
needs there will be a Hallicrafters 
receiver...to help you meet and 
know your new neighbor, to help 
secure the peace we fight for. 
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Southern Comfort, like a 
master work of art, has 
won national acclaim— 
through sheer merit... Its 
matchless flavor defies de- 
scription...Its subtle cheer 
is a revelation. 










More Southern Comfort is 
now becoming available... 
welcomenews—great news 
—to all who have dis- 
covered the Grand Old 
Drink of the South. 














FREE Unusually in- 
teresting and color- 
fully illustrated 32- 
page booklet con- 
taining rare collec- 
tion of stories about 
historic drinking 
vessels. Write for 
your copy. 

Ask pa Southern Comfort at better 
bare, hotels and package stores. 
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for Deer Hunters 


Endorsed by 
STATE CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENTS 
Do you know the 
right way to pack 

your deer to camp 

dress it out—age the 
meat — freeze it - 

cook it—prepare the 
hide for shipment to 
the tanner? Authori- 
tative answers to all 
these questions are 
siven in this pocket 
size booklet which 
is FREE to all deer 
hunters on request 
Last year over 18,- 
000 deer hunters 
isked for it, passed 
iton to friends. Hun- 
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birds over to him. “You guys go on and 
get something to take the chill off. We'll 
put on the feed bag in an hour or so,” 
said Slim. “There's a fire going.” 

“Boy!” said George. “I'll bet Slim’s 
gonna serve us a baby-steer steak a foot 
thick!” 


“Remember last year?” drooled Curley. 


“Do I! I never ate a better steak in 
my life.” 

We'd thawed out plenty when Slim 
stuck his face in the living room and 
hollered “Come and get it!” 

On the table, smoking and aromatic, 
was a big plate—not of broiled steaks, 
but baked pheasant! 

“Didn't have any beef fellers,” apolo- 


gized Slim, “so I thought you might like 
some pheasant a la Tatum.” 

“But Slim,” I objected, “you shouldn’t 
have used up your own birds this way 
Canned corn beef or fried chicken or 
a roast turkey would have been O.K.” 

“Oh, I didn’t use mine,” smiled Slim. 
“I thought you fellers meantefor me to 
cook up yours.” 

I glanced at 
kidding. He seemed 
I looked at George. 
as your leg. 


Slim to see if he was 
deadly in earnest. 
His face was as long 
I looked at Curley. He was 
pale under a deep coat of tan. And I 
didn’t feel so well myself, for I'd 
promised two absent brothers a pheasant 
feed when I got home. Also, I’d sort of 
wanted to have that old rooster mounted. 

Slim broke down when he saw we 
weren’t going to have any appetite. 
“Relax, fellers,” he chortled. “Me and 
the Kingfish got a couple that was 
stealin’ corn from the chickens. Put on 
the feed bag; they ain't yours.” 

That was more like the old-time Slim 
the guy who used to frame with the 
game warden to pick us up for shooting 
cattle or hen pheasants; or would trap 
woodpeckers and lock ’em in our sleep- 
ing room; or get some friend, a stranger 
to us, to holler “my bird” every time we 
shot anytMing and then offer to fight 
us for it. Yep, it certainly was like old 


times. 

Slim was well paid for the _ swell 
dinner. Next day we really went to 
town. And I don’t mean _ hunting 
pheasants. We really earned our salt 
Even Slim was forced to admit we'd 
actually helped him. Which was high 


praise for us dudes 
And I'll bet come next pheasant 
son, I can recruit enough hunters to act 


sea- 


as nursemaid to every calf Slim and 
all the rest of the ranchers in Owens 
Valley can produce! 


Big-game Bullet Law 


SE of undersized and underpowered 

ammunition, which may only wound 
or cripple big game, is now prohibited by 
the State of Washington whose Game 
Commission adopted a resolution out- 
lawing all rimfire cartridges in elk and 
deer hunting and any full metal-cased 
bullets for elk, deer and bear. 

The need for such legislation was em- 
phasized by the finding of big game dead 
from wounds made by small bullets, and 
of animals, shot during the hunting sea- 
son, so badly crippled they could not sur- 
vive the winter. 

Specifically banned for elk are the .218 
Bee, .219 Zipper, .22 Hornet, .22 High 
Power, the .25/20, 32/20, .32/40, .32 Self- 
Loading, Winchester, .35 Self-Loading 
Winchester, .38/40, .38/55, .38/56, .40/65, 
44/40, and .45 A. C. P. 


The following are illegal for shooting 
deer and bear 218 Bee, .22 Hornet, 
.25/20, .32/20, .38/40, .44/40 and .45 A. C. P. 
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EMERGENCIES 


THE 

DELTA 
POWERLITE 
ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


This handy 2-light Powerlite is making 
friends on fighting fronts the world over. 
Many of war’s emergencies occur in the 
night, when light is urgently wanted and 
where only a portable battery light can 
serve. Here it is that the generous light 
of a Powerlite is instantly handy. Its rug- 
ged frame, its unbreakable lens, its re- 
versing handle—are appreciated features 
along with its 2-light (flood or spot) 
efficiency. After the war Powerlite will 
be back, ready to go again on your fish- 
ing, hunting or camping trips. 

DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 


Delte 


cycles again may flash a 
- ita Roadliter headlight 
Smart, streamlined styl- 
ing. Production is limited 
on these—ask your dealer. 
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The Elk 


(Continued from page 24 


than the huge, heavy, grotesque antlers 
of the moose.” So we rest our case as t 
which of the American deer family is ths 
real “glamour boy.” 

While mentioning the moose, it may be 
well to clear up the matter of authorized 
names which may be applied to the elk 
(Cervus canadensis) and its relatives. In 
Europe the term “elk” was given Cen- 
turies ago to the animal which is the 
counterpart of our native moose. Earl; 
immigrants from the Old World prob- 
ably applied the name “elk” to the first 
heavy, antlered game they encountered 
Like “moose,” the term “wapiti’ is of 
Shawnee Indian origin and possibly was 
used before the white man came. In addi- 
tion to the typical and finest form 
canadensis, there are four subspecies of 
American elk, which vary in coloratior 
in size of body, and in head and antler 
formation. 

Introduction of the wapiti by way 
Yellowstone Park is fitting and proper 
for it was in this rugged, primitive, pro 
tected area that the dwindling herds 
found final sanctuary from killer’s 
sportsmen’s!—bullets. The elk slaughter 
went hand in hand with the wanton de 
struction of the buffalo. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton says, “There are few stories of 
blood lust more disgusting than that de 
tailing the slaughter of the great « 
bands. The wholesale massacre was Car 
ried on for the joy of seeing the gre 
creatures fall in dying agony; and 
later years, by tusk-hunters who were 
too lazy to be hide-hunters.” 

Creation of the Yellowstone Natio: 
Park was perhaps the largest single fa 
tor which saved the elk from virtual ex 
termination, for until recent years gan 
laws were sketchy and not widely e! 
forced. And from the Yellowstone herds 
have come much of the stock used 
reintroduce the species into many states 
from which it had disappeared 

Although few present-day hunters 
probably are aware of the fact, the wapit 
originally ranged in abundance throug! 
out most of what now comprises tl 
United States, as well as in Canada. Pos 
sible exceptions among the native habitat 
areas are the extreme Southeaster 
states and northern New England, whi 
means probably Maine only. In thos 
early days Seton estimates there must 
have been as many as 10,000,000 head 
the United States and Canada. 

Where are the elk today? Well, my fe 
low hunter, sit down by the camp fi 
and we'll try to forget the slaught 
brought about by men who long ago we 
judged for the deed. There’s mucl 
look forward to. Remember that 
wapiti is prolific—sometimes too prolif 
for his own good where feed and spac 
are limited—and he is quick to con 
back when circumstances are at all f 
vorable. Let’s look at the data compile 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Servic: 

In 1940 this Service calculated the ¢ 
population in thirteen states, mainly 
the West, at 191,716. At least four st 
in which elk have been propagated i! 
cent years were not included in tl 
census; so it is likely that the total figul 
today will run to more than 200,000 dis 
tributed chiefly in Wyoming, Colorad 


+} 





Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington an 
Utah. In the fall of 1943 there were opé 
seasons in eleven states, three of whit 
were not included in the mentione 
census of 1940. These lucky states « 
prised the seven just named; Arizol 
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“Remember, Murdock, the cap is always worn 
straight on the head!” 


New Mexico and South Dakota; and one 
state east of the Mississippi River—Vir- 
ginia. 

So long as sportsmen keep a watchful 
eye on the situation, our elk population 
will maintain itself, despite restricted 
hunting. Wyoming, in 1940, was rated 
as having 57,850 wapiti, while North Da- 
kota could count only eighteen, so it is 
obvious that the problem of conservation 
differs vastly, even between neighboring 
states, and must be solved by competent 
minds in those respective states. 

Thus far we have spoken largely of so- 
called “halfwild’” elk—animals which 
perhaps have been fed, transported, and 
otherwise fostered by man. But don’t be 
misled by stories of their tameness! As 
Ernest Thompson Seton tells us, “Park, 
or half-tame, deer are notoriously dan- 
gerous in the rutting season. It is rarely 
that a wild elk will go out of its way 
to attack a man, but this has happened 
more than once.” Seton further states 
that both men and horses have been 
killed by belligerent elk bulls 

Such is the wapiti’s character during 
the rut, which, in mountain areas, is 
roughly from mid-September to mid-Oc- 
tober. In many regions this period also 
includes the hunting season; so when 
you seek him in the time of painted 
leaves you are likely to experience all the 
thrills that big-game hunting can fur- 
nish, especially when his wild musical 
bugling pierces the frosty upland silence. 

Perhaps you will spot him at a dis- 
tance, on the dawn sky line, or maybe he 
will come crashing out of the shrubbery 
close by; but wherever you sight a mighty 
Stag you will immediately appreciate the 
lordly mien and proud character which 
have made him America’s antlered noble- 
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man. He may flee at first scent or sight 
of you; he may totally ignore your sup- 
posedly cautious stalk; he may even ap- 
proach you out of curiosity. But what- 
ever his disposition at the moment, you 
will be sure to have your rifle ready and 
steady, won’t you? 

Some years ago a companion and I 
were hiking along an old logging road in 
the upper Adams Valley, in British Co- 
lumbia, where wapiti had been intro- 
duced. Although we were laughing and 
talking loudly, a young bull suddenly ex- 
ploded from the shrubbery and crossed 
the road in front of us so close that I 
almost could have touched his fast-mov- 
ing form with the shotgun I was pack- 
ing. This elk must have been entirely 
familiar with man, for introduction of 
the tribe to this area had meant consid- 
erable transportation by train, truck, and 
lake barge. Certainly he showed, if not 
utter disregard of our presence, at least 
unconcern and lack of fear. 

Theodore Roosevelt has spoken highly 
of still-hunting elk in the Western pine- 
clad mountains where each unfolding 
glade gives the hunter’s heart renewed 
hope. Of the animal’s phenomenal bu- 
gling or “whistling,” he says, “It is a 
most singular and beautiful sound, and 
is very much like the most musical cry 
uttered by any four-footed beast. When 
heard for the first time it is almost im- 
possible to believe that it is the call of an 
animal; it sounds far more as if made by 
an #wolian harp or some strange wind 
instrument. It consists of quite a series 
of notes uttered continuously, in a most 
soft, musical, vibrant tone, so clearly 


’ that they can be heard half a mile off.” 


In truth, it is sometimes hard to believe 
that the elk’s song of the wilderness is 
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|nothing other 


than a challenge to fight 
another male of his kind. 

The wapiti is undoubtedly the most 
polygamous deer in all North America; 
and while this was a vital factor in the 
creation of the vast bygone herds, it also 
was important in the near-extermina- 
tion of the species. When a gunner kille 
a herd master, the remaining beasts 
used to mill blindly about as if awaiting 
their share of lead poisoning. This gre- 
garious trait still is frequently capitalized 
on by hunters of today, who choose to lie 
in wait along passes which elk bands 
take when migrating from alpine sum- 
mer-habitat areas to winter ranges in 
the valleys. 

This annual migration is the direct re- 
sult of heavy snowfall, which covers the 
grass, moss, lichens, and other ground- 
level feed. The animals still have avail- 
able the leaves, bark, and twigs of alder, 
willow, maple, and cottonwoods growths; 
but this browse will not long maintain 
a band and they must head immediately 
for lower climes. 

Even then, if unusual snow strikes the 
winter range, weaker members of a herd 
are liable to starve to death, unless aided 
by man. For example, during the ter- 
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Keep the work of conservation going. 


BUY A LICENSE! 





even if you don’t expect to use if. 
> 
rible winter of 1910-11 it was estimated 


that more than 2,000 elk died of starva- 
tion in the Jackson Hole region in 
Wyoming alone. Thus it may readily be 
understood how the elk population of 
this country may fluctuate from decade 
to decade from natural and temporarily 
insurmountable causes. An annual hunt- 
ing season in many states is important 
as a matter of conservation, since it pre- 
vents an overpopulation which nature 
might later destroy by way of famine, 
disease, or predators. 

So goes the uncertain existence of the 
ee 

It happened of a crisp morning in the 
Montana mountains; our little hunting 
party was shivering from warm bed rolls 
into cold outer clothing and colder boots. 
Suddenly, just as the coffee came to boil, 
the bugling of an elk slashed the frigid 
air. Higher and higher grew the trumpet 
tones, only to break prematurely and 
unexpectedly into several unbecoming 
grunts. To me, the untamed but fading 
call seemed to personify all the wapiti 
that ever roamed the plains and moun- 
tains of America; it spoke of vast and 
tremendous life, and then—unnatural de- 
cline. 

But hardly had this melancholy 
thought taken hold of my imagination 
when a second bull voiced his challenge 
from another hidden ridge. This tine- 
studded monarch roared with full 
strength of lung, and his steadily-rising 
notes quickly came into the renowned 
screaming whistle that terminated 
abruptly with a single, shotlike bellow. 
This, then, was young blood challenging 
the old and with it came all the faith of 
the antlered tribe, all the promise of a 
glorious future, all the fresh ranges to be 
hunted by sportsmen of tomorrow. 

Yes, as sudden as that inspiring animal 
sound was my absolute belief in the fu- 
ture of the American elk.—Pau!l W. Gart- 
ner. 


| NEXT MONTH: The bobwhite quail, | 
another of Outdoor Life’s full-color | 
studies of American game. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


ment of dual-purpose management areas 
similar to Honey Lake in California, 
which is half sanctuary and half public 


hunting ground for waterfowl, mule 
deer, and upland game birds. 
New Jersey, which leads the nation 


with 16 license-buying hunters for each 
square mile of its area (Pennsylvania 
has 15, Michigan 14%, and Ohio 14), has 
spent 80 percent of its Pittman-Robert- 
son apportionments in restoring and de- 
veloping publicly owned or long-term- 
leased land for the production of pheas- 
ants, quail, and rabbits; in leasing land 
and planting it to deer food to keep the 
white-tails off farms; and in improving 
the Tuckahoe dual-purpose waterfowl 
refuge and management area. 

New York has devoted close to a quar- 
ter of its apportionments to the planting 
of all-year cover on game-management 
areas. Indiana has emphasized the leas- 
ing and management of seed-stock areas 
for farmland game on privately owned 
farms. Texas has devoted about half 
the $557,000 it has received from Pitt- 
man-Robertson appropriations to the 
trapping and transplanting to suitable 
underpopulated areas of deer, antelope, 
wild turkey, javelina, raccoon, quail, and 
prairie chicken, and to habitat improve- 
ment and the development of waterfowl 
refuges. Virginia, Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Oklahoma, and Montana 
are among the states which have stocked 
their underpopulated areas with trans- 
planted deer and other game. 

Most of our upland small game is found 
on farms, and most of our sportsmen do 
their hunting on farms. The subject of 
farmland wildlife restoration and pro- 
duction is much too big to be more than 
mentioned in this article, but it is plain 
that nothing we can do to meet the 
rapidly approaching postwar crisis will 
pay bigger dividends than will increas- 
ing the game output of our agricultural 
land. Pittman-Robertson money can be 
used for this purpose. Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
have blazed the trail by their codperation 
with farmers in planting quail food along 
field edges bordering woodlands. 

Research is as necessary a first step 
in wildlife management as engineering 
reconnaissance is in building a railroad 


or highway. Many of the states have 
used Pittman-Robertson money for 
statewide game surveys on which they 


have based long-range restoration plans, 
and for special studies to obtain informa- 
tion essential for the management of 
individual game species 

Fishermen who have read this far are 
likely to say: “That's all very well—but 
where do we come in?” Unfortunately 
they don’t come in at all—except when 
land development for game production 


also improves stream conditions, as it 
has done in New York and a few other 
states. Pittman-Robertson funds, which 


are contributed by hunters exclusively, 
cannot be used for the betterment of 
fishing. Fishermen pay a 10 percent war 
excise tax on their tackle, but the money 
goes into the general funds of the Treas- 
ury. 
OvutTpoor Lire believes that if this tax 
is continued after the war the revenue 
derived from it should be set aside for 
the improvement of fishing in the same 
way gun and ammunition excise taxes 
are earmarked for game restoration. 
The apportionment of about 9 millions 
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of Pittman-Robertson funds to the stat« 
has resulted in a marked improvement i 
wildlife conditions in many parts of th: 
country. We are faced RIGHT NOV 
with the necessity of greatly increasi1 
our production of game to enable ou: 
seed stocks to withstand the terrific dra 
to which they will be subjected by i 
creased postwar hunting. Appropriatio: 
NOW of the 10 millions lying idle in the 
Wildlife Restoration Fund, and its a 
portionment among the states as fast 
they are able to use it productive 
would result in an expenditure withi1 
few years of more than 12% millions f 
wildlife restoration. This in _ itself 
wouldn’t solve all our postwar proble! 
—but it would help a lot! 

Some federal officials say that incre 
ing appropriations now would be a u 
less gesture because shortages of 
search and management personnel, 
bor, and materials would make it imp 
sible for the states to undertake, or « 
plan, more projects than are included 
the requested appropriation of probalt 
$1,250,000 for the fiscal year ending Jun: 
30, 1946, which Congress will be asked 
to consider this fall. These shortages : 
real enough at present, but they pri 
ably will be considerably alleviated sh¢ 
ly after Germany is knocked out 

More than thirty states already have 
submitted comprehensive postwar resto- 
ration plans for the approval of the F 
and Wildlife Service, and the other states 
are expected to have their plans re 
by the end of the year. Why wait until 
next fall to ask Congress to appropriate 
funds with which to carry them out? 

At the end of the war millions of acres 
of land owned or otherwise controlled by 
the Army—and to a lesser extent by t 
Navy—will no longer be needed for m 
tary purposes. Some of this land has 
little economic value except for the p1 
duction of wildlife. The up-and-coming 
League of Maryland Sportsmen is urging 
its state to obtain for recreational pur 
poses, by transfer or lease, part of 
vast Chesapeake bayshore acreage ! 
held by the Army. Sportsmen of ot 
states should take similar action 
ask for Pittman-Robertson funds wit 
which to develop such lands into dual- 
purpose game-management areas. Re 
nue obtained through taxes on arms: 
ammunition could be used no better. 

It also is objected that many state fis! 
and game departments have such limited 
funds at their disposal that they would 
not be able to pay their one-quart 
share of the cost of large-scale restora- 
tion projects, or even to undertake thei! 
maintenance—for which Pittman-Rob- 
ertson apportionments may not now be 
used. If this is the case, Congress should 
be asked to change the law by reducing 
the percentage of cost which must be 
borne by the states, and by making Pitt 
man-Robertson money available for the 
maintenance as well as the acquisitio! 
and development of game-restoratio! 
projects. 

That 10 million dollars that came out 
of sportsmen's pockets and now is lying 
idle in the Treasury’s vaults isn’t doing 
anyone any good. But it may lie there 
indefinitely unless you and your fellow 
sportsmen stir your stumps—individual 
ly and as organized groups. 

Here is what you are urged (and 
mean urged) to do: 

First write your state conservatior 
commission and ask specifically wha! 
Pittman-Robertson projects they have 
planned which they cannot launch with 
out more funds from Washington. 
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Once you are satisfied that they are on 
their toes, back them to the limit. Begin 
by writing to your U.S. congressman, 
letting him know you want those idle 
dollars made available for game restora- 
tion NOW. 

Remember the old saw: Business be- 
fore pleasure. Make it your business to 
keep after your state officials and your 
congressman until you get results—and 
the pleas@re will follow in due course. 
But don’t wait for the other fellow to do 
your letter writing and your fighting for 
you; he may let you down. 


Big Blue 


of the Flat Top 


(Continued from page 23 


two stations ahead of me. So I left my 
post, hurried over to the other side of 
Flat Top, and began making my way 
around to the last station in front of 
the drivers. Skeet and Libba, I learned 
later, had joined the other hunters when 
the latter reached their posts. 

I was a few steps from the brink of 
the ledge of the last station when it 
happened. Not ten feet from me, under 
the narrow ledge I was standing on, 
Big Blue bounded up with a snort and 
made away with terrific speed. 

Ignoring the scrub mahogany, he lit- 
erally tore a hole through it, but as he 
cleared the first barricade of brush he 
broke ninety degrees to the right and 
headed for the open country. I'll never 
know why he did this, unless he had in 
some way caught wind of the drivers far 
to the left and below him. 

Anyway, as he cleared the end of cover 
and broke downhill I drew and loosed 
very quickly. I had no time to aim. I 
was shooting snap, by instinct; to be 
frank, I never even thought. I just loosed 
from force of habit, I suppose, but my 
shot was good. 

There were a few 
mahoganies about. As the arrow leaped 
from the bow and headed downhill I 
could see the old buck and the speeding 
missile converging at about sixty yards. 
The arrow darted through the top of 
a bush and connected with a chuck, as 
it plunged into Big Blue’s side. 

Whether from pain or surprise I don’t 
know, but the stricken animal let out 
a sharp bleat, not unlike that made by a 
young calf when he runs and kicks up 
his heels and bleats as he does so. Then 
his tail went down with a swish and he 
turned on the heat as he came out into 
the opening. He was really running. 

I could see the white feathers of the 
arrow sticking out low and just back of 
he front leg. Then I realized I was not 
breathing. I stood transfixed, watching 
Big Blue run, and the speed he was mak- 
ing was something to see. 

Suddenly, at the very top of one of his 
great leaps, he stiffened—and was stone 
dead in mid-air. 

As he struck the ground he folded like 
a strap hinge and went end over end a 
few times, then landed head first in a 
big snow bank. He had run perhaps 
fifty yards after the arrow struck. 

It was then that my mind started 
working again. Why hadn’t I gone for 
another arrow for a second shot? Why 
was my heart beating on top of my 
head? Why was I so cold? 

And what was I yelling so loud and so 
many times for? 
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ARE AVAILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. .22 
and Cal. .177. Production of all models Benja- 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities 
are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated 
Price List of POST WAR MODELS today. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., St. Louis, (4) Me. 


NEW METHOD No heating is necessary. 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 
New Method Gun Bluing Ce. 
Box 0-143, New Method Bldg. 


Will not injure steel. 
= 
Send for circular 
Bradford, Pa. 


UN BLUER 


— 

















It Holds. . . 
In Sizzling Heat 
and Icy Cold 


Se Ra a 
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Bausch & Lomb Binoculars and 
other optical instruments of war 
serve wherever our fighting men are 
stationed—in tropical heat and in 
frigid cold, on land, at sea and in the 
air. To insure perfect functioning 
under all kinds of climatic and tem- 
perature conditions, Bausch & Lomb 
technicians developed many special 
processes and materials. One of 
these is a special optical cement 
identified as “PKR-15.” 
















plit Second ACTION: 


SURE SHOTS- SURE nis 


Narksmen know the importance of split- 
was second ACTION-it means BULLS-EYES 
iil on tergets or KILLS on game. Don't be 
“> content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 
Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rt *  gifle or shotgun and set new records with 








The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportamen. GUNSLICK 
is not an oil—but a super lubricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 
leading and metal fouling—gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 
for accurate shooting 


Get “MASTER” Gun Cleaning KIT 
Conmaine GUNSLICK 5: ent Grane Only $4.00 


POSTPAID 






Patches for shot- 
@un or rifle. I your 
dealer can't supply 
order direct 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 
ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


"PKRA5 


Bausch & Lomb 


7x, 50mm Binocular 






OFFICIAL SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


PKR-15 is a plastic-base substance 
used for cementing together the glass 
surfaces of precision lenses and 
prisms. Any danger of lens separa- 
tion, due to temperature extremes, is 
PKR-15 will not 


soften in the intense heat of the 


eliminated—for 





tropics, will not become brittle in | 
sub-zero cold. 
PKR-15 cement is but one of many 


extras which mean finest binocular jj | 
performance for our Armed Forces. | | 


It is another advantage you will 
appreciate and enjoy in your post- 
war Bausch & Lomb Binocular. 


* 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











ORDER ONE 
NOW! 






$4. plus Parcel Post 


Pre-Paid or C.0.D. 
HUNTING AND FISHING KNIFE 


with 
GENUINE LEATHER SHEATH 


7% Inch Blade, Hollow Ground 
Genuine Leather Handle, 
Guaranteed Shatterproof 


Money refunded within 10 days if not satisfactory 
E. G. WATERMAN & CO. 
25 Bleeker Street, New York, New York 








Elmer is Psychic 
(Continued from page 15) 


rifle. The first thing, he stumbles over 
a rope and falls into a tree. He groans 
some more, then heads down the trai 
toward the gully. By this time it is light 

George and Al have decided to go u; 
the ridge, but Dave says he will circ] 
above me for a ways. Just &s we ar 
leaving camp, George picks something 
off the ground. It is the blade from th: 
front sight of a rifle. 

“Look at that!” George says. “Elme: 
knocked the blade out of his sight wh: 
he fell down. The pin must have be« 
loose.” 

“Well,” says Al, “this is one day h 
won't shoot a big buck.” 

“I’m still betting on Elmer,” says 
putting the blade carefully on the table 
where Elmer will be sure to see it if h: 
comes back. 

We take off up the hill, and an hou 
later I come to the edge of a little gully 
and on the other side is the spur ridg 
the trapper told us about. Just then I 
notice some buck brush shaking. | 
swing up my rifle and take a look 
through the telescope. The big whit: 
rear end of a deer moves leisurely out 
of sight. 

I drift down into the gully, going as 
fast as I can without making noise, and 
hit the timber below the deer. I sneak 
up through the timber. It is a 45-degre« 
slope, with a lot of small cliffs. Ths 
trees are scraggly little firs and western 
larch. By this time I am panting like 
a hound after a rabbit. I stop to get 
my breath. 

There is a slight movement. I look 
and here is a two-point buck watching 
me. All I can see is his head, about fifty 
yards away. I pull up the gun and let 
her go. 

Whack! The buck takes one jump and 
is out of sight, but I can hear him going 
up the hill like a fire engine. I am not 
worrying about missing him, because a 
four-pointer that was standing about 
sixty feet from me has started jumping 
I throw a shot at this second buck and 
he goes out of sight too, but I hea! 
him keep right on jumping, heading 
toward Dave. 

Well, I think, I am sure making a 
record of some kind. There is a cliff 
up the hill and to my left, and to the 
left of that is the gully where Elmer is 
supposed to come up. I do not have any 
hope that Elmer is there, but the gully 
is open and if the two-pointer swings 
across it I should get a shot. So I dash 
to the edge of the gully as fast as I can, 
and then start up. It is bare rock hers 
and I am climbing like a goat. 

When I come over the top of the cliff 
I stop for a look. There is an open lane 
through the trees, and right at that 
moment the fork horn steps into it, 150 
yards up the hill. Whack! I shoot so 
quick I am not even conscious of looking 
through the ’scope. The fork horn lights 
out with one great bound, and I do not 
see him again. He is heading for the 
gully. 

Well, I think, mother told me there 
would be days like this. However, I 
wheel and go clattering over the rocks 
clear to the bottom of the gully, but 
there is no sign of any buck crossing 
above me. Very discouraged, I start to 
climb. A couple of hundred yards up I 
practically stumble over the two-pointer, 
piled up in a rockslide with a bullet 
through his heart. 
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Walnut is still tops * 
with top-hat tastes 


SHORTLY after John Middleton 
opened his little tobacco-shop 
in old Philadelphia in 1856, he 
confected his master-blend, 
Walnut, for a group of young 
college-men. It was an instant 
success. 


Walnut was mild, fragrant, and 
friendly. It had the natural 
aroma that came from a skilful 
blending of the world’s seven 
choicest tobaccos. Word of 
Walnut spread until today it is 
the largest-selling tobacco in 
its price-field, There is no finer 
filling for the bowl of a 
pampered pipe. 


The better stores everywhere 
have Walnut at $2.25 the pound, 
and in pocket-packs at 30c. 

You might like to read “The 
Choice of Experience,” which 

we shall be glad to send you, 
with an ample sample of Walnut. 
Just write John Middleton, 

1213 Walnut (Tobacco) St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Sohn Wiiddletens 


ALNUT 


CUSTOM-MADE for the CARRIAGE-TRADE 





I let out a whoop of delight and get | 
out my knife. Just then I hear three | 
shots from up above, where Dave is| 
located. About half an hour later George | 
comes snooping out of the timber, and | 
looks over my buck. 

“I thought you were going up the| 
ridge,” I says. 

“I was,” he says, “until I heard the | 
Fourth of July celebration down here. 
Then I turned this way. Dave is dress- 
ing out a four-pointer in the rockslide 
up above. I guess I am going in the 
right direction.” 

He keeps on going. I take care of my 
buck, and then head back for camp. 
Pretty soon Dave comes in. Along about 
noon George arrives with the news that 
he has knocked over a nice three-pointer, 
We are all wondering above Elmer. He 
should have discovered his missing sight 
and been back in camp long ago. 

At 2 o’clock there is a heavy tromping 
on the trail. We figure this cannot be 
anything except Elmer or an elephant. 
It is Elmer. He is no longer groaning, 
so he must be better. 


“What have you got in that bag?” 
George demands. 
“Heart and liver of a buck,” says 


Elmer, not even trying to be nonchalant. 
“A big buck!” 

George picks up Elmer’s rifle and 
looks at it, and then hands it to me. 
There is no blade in the front sight. 
Elmer is not paying any attention to us. 

“He'll weigh 250 pounds or better,” 
Elmer is gloating. “Four main points on 
each side, besides the eye tines. He fell 
just like that!” Elmer makes a flatten- 
ing gesture with both hands. 

George and I look at Elmer’s rifle, and 
then at Elmer. “Go ahead,” says George. 
“Tell us all about it.” 

“Well,” says Elmer, “this morning I 
walk down the trail. I feel terrible. 
When I get to the gully I wonder if I 
will be able to keep going. Just then a 
big buck steps out of the timber about 
150 yards up the gully. He is really big— 
four or five points on each side. 

“I pull up my gun, and he takes a step 
back into the timber and stands there. 
I can see his legs, but that’s all. I try 
to draw a bead on him, but I feel so 
terrible that his legs and the trees are 
all wavy, like heat coming off the top 
of a stove. You will not believe it, but I 
cannot even see the front sight on my 
rifle.” 

“We believe it,” says George. 

“Well,” Elmer continues, “I start to 
go up the gully to get closer to him, but 
I only move about twenty feet when it 
feels like my head cracks all the way 
around. I have to sit down. After awhile 
I get up and go back to the trail. The 
buck is still standing there watching me, 
but I think to heck with him, I can 
never climb up there. 

“So I walk on down the trail to the 
first deer runway and lean my rifle 
against a tree. I sit down and go to 
sleep. A Tittle later I hear a noise and 
look up. Here is a nice, fat buck stand- 
ing in the runway about twenty feet off, 
looking at me. 

“I make a grab for my rifle. He whirls 
and is out of sight in the brush with one 
jump. I hear him jump four or five 
times and then he stops. I walk up and 
down the trail, looking into the brush 
to see if I can spot him, but I can’t. I’m 
still feeling terrible. I think if I ever 
get off the trail, I will never get back. 
So to heck with him too. 

“I walk down the trail 100 yards to the 
next crossing, and sit down in a patch 
of sunshine where it is warmer, and go 
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NASH BUCKINGHAM 


wears and says of 


iqwam Socks 


“What we all know it 
takes to satisfy a sportsman’s feet—we also 
all know is found in Wigwam Socks. My 
own have sure proved 












that to me.” 


Style shown here 
is ““OTTER'’—the 
finest Hunter's 
Sock possible. Will out- 
last many pairs of most 
socks. Uniform 
of yarn 


quality 
properly spun 
for comfort and warmth. 
Soft, fleecy lining forms 
cushion for foot, absorbs 
perspiration, 
Stitch courses and 
seams won't im- 4 
print the foot.§ 








HOW MATTERS STAND 


Our Armed Forces—both Army and Navy—are 
still taking a large percentage of our output. Thus 
many dealers may not be able to fill all Wigwam 
demands. But there'll come a day when they can. 
Ask your dealer for Wigwam. He may be one of 
the fortunate few able to supply you. If not, you'll 
understand. And when that great new day dawns, 
Wigwam—with socks for all sports—will emerge 
better able than ever to meet the demand for foot 
comfort supreme, 


HAND KNIT 
HOSIERY CO. 


14th & Huron Sts. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


to sleep again. This time I keep my rifle 
across my lap. 


“After while I hear a thump-thun " 

thump, and I half wake up. Then, right — 

in my face something goes hanhhhh! ‘ * 

hanhhhh! hanhhh! hanhhhhh!” At this oe 

This official Signal Corps ‘ : neé 
‘hin dian: te, Goal point Elmer hangs out his tongue, and 7 
) Gites Batinn cies pants dramatically. Te 
with the 36th Division in “I open my eyes, and here is this big : 
Italy, checking his rifle be- buck running up the trail past me. He : 
fore going up to the front. is panting as if he has run for ten miles 

p, Wae toleccags gt He is so close that I am scared to death ell 
Weaver 330. ske 
he will step on my feet. I shove my - 


rifle against his neck and pull the t 
ger. Blooey! He falls just like th 
Again Elmer makes a gesture of great P 
finality with both hands. 

“Just like that,” George repeats, with 
a dazed expression. 

“After a minute,” says Elmer, “I reach i a 
out and kick him to be sure he is dead 
Then I get up, put my rifle down, d 
get out my knife. The unusual thing F 











about it, is that I am still half aslee; ; : 
Blooey, goes the rifle, and he falls just a 
like that.” a 
“You cannot even see the front sight apn 
« _ tain 
* %* Maybe you’ve been wanting a mutters George. , 

. y y . 8 “The worst part is this,” Elmer c on, 
Weaver Scope, and couldn’t find one. cludes. “The head is ruined for mount a 
Well, this is the answer. Your scope is ing. The neck is all powder burned eR 

$ P Don’t I have the damndest luck?” + 
on a fighting front somewhere in the Wit 
world, helping American snipers to do ule © 
a better job. The sniper has a tricky N Th , ‘ie | th, 
job on his hands—not only because of IS OUQOr: mas 

, 7” teal 

> has neuver in sition t 
he has to maneuver into positio “4 (Continued from page 27) iF 
get a long range shot, but because his vi 
“game” can shoot back! Surely he all four feet to keep from skidding Ne 

Still in stock of deserves : 7] Then began a game of cat and mou rv 
eserves the best there is! 
most dealers; If The cougar herded Dial (shouting con- vated 


you don’t find the model you want, write us. tinuously for aid) into a tiny opening 


within a large thicket of seedling fi r 
The WEAVER-CHOKE larch, and pine. Here the man was help- pani 
Six interchangeable less. Not a club or rock was to be found wne} 
choke tubes make al . I 


and of the hundreds of trees, not one 
your shotgun an all- 


gumpess Gun, oreTy sO 75 S. and Chokes was large enough for him to clim! belle 
copes Dial was unarmed except for a pocket 

















thing from skeet to 
long renge ducks. Complete with Made in El Paso, Texas knife, and he broke the blade whil 
ony 2 choke tubes by W. R. WEAVER CO. frantically attempting to whittl N 
cudgel from a small pine tree. i 











The cougar kept a close watch, at A: 
times crowding so near that Dial felt h« . 


could have reached out and touched the “ S 
ugly face with his hand. Efforts by Dia — 
to escape from the tiny space always with 
were nipped in the bud by his alert two | 
enemy. Wi di 

It was in this opening, only five feet : Uh 
diameter, that I found my fellow worker! - [ 

t 


crouched as if expecting an attack. Not 
once for a solid half hour, until he heard § ""4 
my voice some hundred yards away vate 
had he interrupted his steady flow of 
















cries for help. That perhaps explains octane 
why he had not heard my answering erna 
Jingle EXTRA dollars in your pockets! Young- shouts or those of Donald Cory, anothe! Serva 
sters and old-time trappers will find this book blister-rust-control camp foreman New 
packed with money-making trapline hints. This Plummer, Idaho ca 
new, free “Tips to Trappers’’ book tells how you The cat it appeared had overlooked Comr 
can easily share in $7590.00 EXTRA cash awards gin : : ak ed es > Nigar 18 Cam 
as . : no opportunity to terrorize its victin ny 
in Sears-Roebuck's 16th National Fur Show . . Croc] 
dil ; s : An unarmed man is a far from dange! 
Awards are given IN ADDITION to top prices pik sa ape : appre 
Sears-Roebuck gets you for your pelts) MAKE _— adversary. The cougar seemed onl 
THIS SEASON PAY BIG! Mail coupon now! know this and played that knowledge to § P™'so 
the limit. There was something hyp 5aC10 
rine ener > tri ae ern wore rrr rrr ee notic in those cold shifty eyes, that scare 
i Mail to point below nearest to you: switching tail, the threatening grow Dr. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. and slinking, graceful stealth. ich 
| Chicago - Philadelphia - Memphis - Dallas - Kansas City - Seattle The cougar’s devilish torture methods “s z 
! Please mail me, without cost GPobligation, latest edition the strain of prolonged shouting, int it rl 
of “Tips to Trappers,” also f¥tshipping tags the terrifying game of hide and seek had - la 
2. 99 . preda 
ne | Sapped Dial’s strength. And in thos 1 
grueling “forty-five minutes of death and <« 
1 Rural Route —— Mie TR eh icccedans as Dial now refers to his experienc Speci 
; | he gave up all hope of ever seeing 2! tory 
5 PRE Alam. 2 oo ere | other day. ened 
: Post Office oS State Within a few minutes Cory also 
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rived. Both of us had had a hard run 
through the stubborn thicket to reach 
the man the cougar had cornered. The 
cougar, apparently fearing numbers, did 
not show its face again, although after 
Dial had smoked two cigarettes we 
heard it claw a near-by rotted stump. 

Thus another interesting chapter of 
the saga of the North American cougar 
came to a happy close. A cougar had at- 
tacked a man, and the man had lived to 
tell the tale to a world of skeptics. I say 
skeptics because most woodsmen who 
hear the story, get that certain sympa- 
thetic look in their eyes and shake their 
heads ever so slightly, while pretending 
to believe. 

These men have a right to their 
skepticism. After all, isn’t Dial’s ex- 
perience the only instance on record of 
such an attack in this country? And 
wasn’t the attack upon him made in the 
fall, when game is plentiful? 

To make the story even harder to 
believe, Dial’s cougar was in tiptop con- 
dition, fat and sleek, and the teeth were 
those of a young animal. Even moun- 
tain lions too old to catch their custo- 
mary prey don’t attack a robust man. 

Some believe Dial’s story but declare 
that the St. Maries man must have mis- 
taken some other animal for a cougar. 
With this reasoning I have little pa- 
tience. When Dial attended Washington 
State College at Pullman, he passed by 
the cage of “Butch,” famous cougar 
mascot of Washington State football 
teams, almost daily. Dial knows a 
cougar when he sees one. And he is no 
novice in the northern woods. 

No, there was not a man on the pine 
survey crew who doubted this newest in 
cougar lore. We did not begin carrying 
hunting knives overnight without reasor. 
Nor can I ever forget the grateful though 
panic-stricken expression on Dial’s face 
when he gasped out to me: 

“IT can’t believe you’re here. I can’t 
believe I’m still alive.” 


Mexican Wildlife Survey 


NEW wildlife conservation project 

has been started in Mexico by Dr. 
A. Starker Leopold, on leave from the 
Missouri Conservation Committee, who 
with two Mexican scientists will make a 
two to three-year survey of the country’s 
wildlife. 

The project, originated by William 
Vogt, chief of the Conservation Section 
of the Pan American Union, is jointly 
financed by private organizations in the 
United States and by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Its American sponsors include 
the American Wildlife Institute, the In- 
ternational Committee for Bird Pre- 
servation (Pan American Section), the 
New York Zodlogical Society, the Ameri- 
can Committee of the International 
Committee for Wildlife Protection, the 
Camp Fire Club and the Boone and 
Crockett Club. Mexican funds have been 
appropriated through the Comisién Im- 
pulsora y Cooérdinadora de la Investi- 
gacion Cientifica, Mexico’s national re- 
search council. 

Dr. Leopold and his associates will 
cover all principal vegetational areas 
{except the lowland topics), studying the 
distribution of game species, their den- 
sities, trends of population, food habits, 
predation, relationships with man and 
land-use problems, management needs, 
and other phases of wildlife existence. 
Special attention will be given to migra- 
tory waterfowl and to species threat- 
ened with extermination. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Van Merritt Beer is brewed at Burlington, Wisconsin 
from the finest hops, grits, choicest barley malt and 
famous Wisconsin artesian well water. These, plus a 


closely guarded formula and unique brewing meth- 


ods, make Van Merritt one of the world’s great beers. 






















Meet the Catfish Family 


HE CATFISH, like the sport of fish- 

ing for him, is placid and easy going. 

In the pan this rather homely fish 

is really delicious, and many trout 
and bass fishermen speak right up and 
say its flesh is a lot more tasty than that 
of their favorite quarry. Additional 
weight is given to the cat's claim for dis- 
tinction by the fact that it is one of our 
most fished-for fishes, is widely distrib- 
uted, and easily caught. 

Catfish seem to forage more by smell 
and taste than by sight. Watch them as 
they swim leisurely about hunting for 
food, and you'll see that as they get a 
tantalizing odor their barbels—-those 
soft, whiskerlike appendages on nose, 
chin, and jaw—become active. The ends 
of these barbels have taste buds which 
register excitement when the fish smells 
food, and taste it before the mouth 
grabs it. 

Fine tackle is not required 
for most of the various cat- 
fishes because they are far 
from being finicky. They'll 
bite just as readily on a 
clumsy hook tied to a heavy 
line, as on a delicate one at- 
tached to a fine-gut leader. In ~ 
fact, since they have large 
and rather tough mouths it’s 
best to use a stout good-size 
hook, the size depending on 
the average weight of the cuts 
in the water you fish. Some 
catfish fishermen use a float 
and two hooks, adjusting the 
float so that the lower hook 
rests on bottom while the , 
other dangles several inches 
higher. Most anglers consider 
night fishing for catfish the 
most productive. 

Various baits and methods 
are used effectively in differ- 
ent parts of the country. A 
Kansas man writes that he 
gets more fun out of fishing 
for channel cats than he does for trout 
and bass. He uses cheese pressed on a 
steel coil spring that is fitted over the 
shank of a treble hook. He prefers the 
smelliest cheese he can get, finding it 
most attractive to the fish. That style 
of hook looks good to me, and is fa- 
vored by an Iowa correspondent who, 
however, prefers a commercial catfish 
bait which has the consistency of putty. 
This is pressed into the coil spring and 
is fished along the banks in about 2 ft. 
of water or in the channels. He speaks 
of the necessity for practice to become 
proficient in hooking the fish, since they 
only mouth the bait. The fly rod he uses 

a 9-ft. one weighing 5 oz.—is delicate 
enough to enable him to detect this 
mouthing. On feeling it he gives a little 


slack to the line, waits till the fish makes 
two or three harder grabs, then hooks 
him. After taking two or three fish from 
one location, this fisherman moves on. 
He has fair success fishing in the day- 
time. 

An Indiana man writes that in his vi- 
cinity they catch channel cats by “bob- 
bing.” Long cane poles equipped with 
guides and reel, a big cork float, and a 
bucket of manure worms make up the 
rig. Worms are put on the hook until 
they form a big ball, and enough lead is 
used to make the bait just clear bottom. 
Fishing is done by casting upstream to 
a deep channel, then letting the float 
drift the bait down. This method is 
found very effective, and there’s plenty 
of sport when a channel cat of 10 lb. or 
more is hooked. This correspondent 


also declares that he has found spring 






“Quick! Put that guaranteed plug back in the box!" 


time for channel cats. 

I once saw this very same method 
used by a man fishing the Colorado 
River in Texas. He, however, used a 
light surf-casting outfit, and this seemed 
to work admirably. The river was about 
200 ft. wide at that particular spot, with 
the deep channel pretty far over toward 
the other side. However, he easily 
reached the channel by casting, and 
then the current carried his bait down- 
stream. His method was to cast almost 
directly across stream, then to feed out 
slack, letting the bait drift until he got 
a strike or until the bait had drifted so 
far that he couldn’t handle it properly. 
Since the cats were usually hooked at 
long distances, the sport was exciting 
right up to the time they were netted. 
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the best 


FRED 
WeInKe_ 


Instead of making a ball of worms by 
looping them directly on the hook, some 
anglers string them on a thread, end to 
end, like link sausages, using a needle 
for the purpose. After their string of 
worms is long enough it is rolled into a 
ball, tied together with thread, and then 
impaled on the hook. This is the same 
sort of worm ball that is used in fishing 
for eels except that when eels are sought 
no hook is used. Doubtless this makes a 
good bait, but it looks to me like a lot of 
unnecessary bother, particularly since 
the first catfish can and probably will 
raise hob with the worm ball. 

Those who fish for channel cats with 
worms generally place the worm on the 
hook in “weedless” fashion. Only one 
worm is used, if it is large enough, but 
two if they are small. In either case, 2 
or 3 in. of worm is left trailing. This is 
a good method for fast water 
is economical of bait, practi- 
cally weedless and snagproof 

Still another Midwest corre- 
spondent writes that though 
he does no night-fishing he 
catches plenty. of cats by 
using chicken blood for bait 
He puts the clotted blood ina 
gunny sack, hangs it up, lets 
it drain overnight, and the! 
cuts the dried blood int 
strips. The bait is fished closé¢ 
to bottom and, he says, seems 
to work best in the early 
morning. 

A Kansas man writes me 
that in his locality the streams 
are fished mostly by wading 
and that he prefers a 10%-ft., 
12°%,-oz. salmon fly rod. While 
that seems like a lot of rod 
this correspondent points out 


that in waters where you’ 
likely to hook into a larg 
channel cat it’s none _ to 


much. He lists baits that he 
uses in the order of their ef- 
fectiveness: chicken blood, jack-rabbit 
livers, chicken livers, minnows, craw- 
fish, and limburger cheese. He is certain 
that although, on occasion, the relative 
effectiveness of the other baits might 
change, chicken blood will always de 
serve the top position on the list. He 
rigs with a 24-lb.-test line, a 20-lb.-test 
leader, and a 2/0 sliced-shank hook. The 
slices on the shank help to hold the soft 
baits. 
Kansas 
fine for 
Smoky 
This 
from 


found 
Saline, 


that he has 
cats are the 
and Neosho Rivers 
chicken blood 


streams 
channel 
Hill, Blue, 
angler gets his 
poultry farms. He puts it in 4 
small sugar sack of about 5-lb. size 
hangs it up until it drips almost dry 
Then he cuts it into strips about the size 
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OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


we 

Hextcars DOWN 30 ZEROS WITHOUT LOSS” 
— American hearts leap at such glorious reports from 
the Pacific. We're proud of our tough Navy fighter pilots 
—and proud of American industry and its engineering 
and production skill that gives them superior weapons 
for combat. 

Here at Shakespeare we get an extra thrill from such 
news items because we've had a part in that production. 
For many months now one of our jobs has been to build 
control systems for the Hellcats. It’s a far cry from normal 
activities, but we’re glad we had the precision experience 
and equipment to do our part. 

Some day soon those valiant flyers will rejoin you in 
the universal sport of fishing. When that great day arrives 
Shakespeare craftsmen will be ready. War-learned skills 
added to their “built like a fine watch” tradition will 
bring you brilliant new tackle for greater fishing thrills! 
Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo 2F, Michigan. 
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Monroe Shakespeare 


The popular conception is 
that big business pays most of 
the tax load. Actually, business 
merely serves as the collection 
agent. YOU and I, as con- 
sumers, pay all the “corpora- 
tion” taxes. 


One of the bad features of 
our present taxation policy is 
the way sO many taxes are 


hidden. 


When industry has to pay 
property taxes, capital stock 
tax, old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance tax, income tax, 
product registration taxes, state 
taxes, City taxes, etc. they have 
to be treated as costs, and added 
to the price of products. 


It was estimated, before the 
war, that such indirect taxes 
were from 20% to 25% of the 
retail prices you and I paid — 
2 cents on a loaf of bread, $250 
on a $1,000 automobile. 


To uncover the hidden taxes 
requires direct taxation — like 
personal income tax, withhold- 
ing tax, property taxes and 
identified retail sales taxes. The 
sales tax doesn’t have to be 
uniform. It could be 10% on 
food, 15% on clothes, 25% on 
cars and gasoline and 75% on 
luxury items if we wanted 
Congress to “soak the rich.” 


All the hidden taxes corpora- 
tions collect for the government 
could then be cancelled — and 
prices would drop accordingly. 
The total cost of the ordinary 
things we buy—including taxes 
— wouldn’t change. But at last 
we would have an exact basis 
for figuring our costs of govern- 
ment. We could then decide, 
and let our congressmen know, 
where to draw the line on 
government expenditures. 


A direct personal income tax 
is not politically popular. Nei- 
ther is a direct sales tax. It has 
been made to appear as an 
undue burden on those of low 
incomes. It would not increase 
the burden—but it would bring 
it to light. When we could see 
an income of $2,000 per year 
reduced $450 or $500 by taxes, 
we would appreciate the hidden 
burden we have been carrying 
these many years. Perhaps we 
need new light in this new 
world we're fashioning ! 
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It’s the patenced filter with 
its 66 mesh-screen baffles, 
that whirlcoois the smoke 
—retains flakes and slugs— 
absorbs moisture—mini- 
mizes raw mouth and 
tongue bite. When filter is 
discolored, it has done its 
job. Discard it and put ina 
fresh one—costs only ONE 
CENT. Enjoy the benefits 
of Frank Medico Pipes, Cig- 
arette and Cigar Holders. 


T amon 


or Fitters FREE / 







REMOVABLE FILTER 
IS THE HEART OF 


MEDICO 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 












Frank MEDICO 
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GENUINE FILTERS 
FOR MEDICO 
PACKED ONLY IN THIS 
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Yes, you can 
still get this 
famous water- 
proof Russell 
Moccasin, made 
to your exact 
measure. How- 
ever, if you have 
to wait unduly 
long, we hope 
you'll be patient, 
Orders are filledin 
rotation received, 


Write for Catalog 













Although we are months behind on delivery—and must 
comply with various wartime restrictions—Russell moc- 
casins are still hand-made with the same painstaking skill 
and expert craftsmanship as they have been for many 
decades in the past. Russell quality goes on unchanged. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, 
wis. 








“A Stamp’s a bullet, GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
te catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle su Peay 
ACCEPT NO IM! ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 


A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 
FOR XMAS GIFTS AND 











FALL HUNTING NEEDS ¢ 


We are still busy filling war orders, but 
can handle some special in-between civil 
ian work if given sufficient time. Also we 
can supply on shorter notice certain types 
of sleeping robes, packs and tents; and 
a more complete line of Pendleton shirts 
and wool socks, Woolrich clothing and 
shirts, Russell moccasins and boots, fur 
caps, axes and other miscellaneous items. 
Our last (pre-war) catalog free on re- 
quest, but we suggest writing us your 
needs for fastest action—to Dept. OL-11. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 


SLEEPING meen ony 





Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built fer big 
men. A $40.00 value, Our price only $29.98. Full length, fool- 
proof Zipper, $2.50 extra. Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLED 
BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.0.D, Sleeping bags for 
Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY for 
FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 

















of the first finger. The bait is wrapped 
around the hook, and the point of the 
hook run through each spiral. As an al- 
ternative the blood may be buried in th: 
ground to dry out, with the advantage 
that it doesn’t then attract flies. 

There are approximately 30 different 
species of catfish in the United States 
most of them being found in the At- 
lantic area, along the Mississippi Valley 
and in the states bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Originally there were noc 
fish in the fresh waters of the Far Wes 
but at least two species have been 
troduced in that section—the white 
Potomac cat, and the common bullhe 
or horned pout. Both are excellent fx 
fish. 

Not many species are sufficiently im- 
portant to anglers to mention here, but 
it is well to touch on a few of 
better known. 

The Great Lakes Catfish 
lacustris). Range uncertain, but fou 
chiefly in the Great Lakes and north 


(Ameiu 


ward. Reaches a weight of from 15 to 
35 lb. It is caught mostly on set lines 
Blue or Mississippi Cat /(Ictalu 
furcatus). Local names include flannel 
mouth, chucklehead cat, and _ great 


forktail cat. Found throughout the Mis 
sissippi Valley and the Gulf states. Has 
been known to attain weight of 150 lb 
and specimens of 75 to 100 lb. are not un- 
common. Usually these catfish are fished 
for with trot or with “brush” lines, the 


latter being lines tied to bushes and 
trees. Persons making float _ trips 
through catfish country often see the 


bits of white cloth tied to bushes which 
mark the locations of such lines. I have 
seen some pretty fair specimens of the 
blue cat, including a 75-pounder in Texas 
and a 60-pounder in Arkansas. The meat 
of this catfish is excellent. 

The Yellow Cat (Ameiurus natalis 
Abundant from the Great Lakes to Vir 
ginia and Texas. There are several va 
rieties, but all have a square-cut tail and 
long anal fin of from 24 to 27 rays 
Worms and minnows make good baits 
I’ve often caught yellow cats up to le 
in. long while bait fishing for bass. On¢ 
I even took one on a deep-water plug 
which shows it can happen. This catfis! 
rarely gets heavier than a pound or twi 





Gas tires . guns ammuni 
tion... boats... outboards .. . tents 
tackle ... cameras... films . bin 
oculars . flashlights batteries 


Let’s keep our game off this list of 


scarcities. 

BUY A LICENSE! 
even if you feel that there will be 
no chance of using it this year 





The Mud Cat (Leptops olivaris). This 
large species is found in the Mississip! 
Valley, and in the Gulf states from Al 
bama west, especially in lowland wate! 
such as bayous and muddy ponds, It 
tains a weight up to 100 lb. It has n 
local names including goujon. It 
hearty feeder, has cannibalistic tende! 
cies, and makes good eating 

The Common Bullhead or Horn 
Pout (Ameriurus nebulosus). Wid 
distributed throughout the East an 
Midwest, and has been introduced 
the West. Top weights recorded 
to 7 lb., but usual run is not over 
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Most of those I’ve caught have been 
under 1 lb., though I have taken a 
2-pounder. These fish are bottom feed- 
ers, biting readily on worms, insects, and 
cut bait of fish or meat. 


The Bullpout or Common Catfish 
(Ameiurus vulgaris). Range from Ver- 
mont to Minnesota, chiefly northward. 
Not as abundant as the other species 


mentioned. Grows to length of 2 ft. 

The White or Potomac Cat (Ameiurus 
catus). Range Delaware River to Texas, 
but most abundant in the Potomac and 
Chesapeake Bay region. It has been 
introduced on the Pacific coast. Its 
maximum length is about 2 ft. 

The Channel or Spotted Cat (Ictalurus 
punctatus). This is probably the most 
popular of the catfishes with anglers. 
It is found in rivers of the Great Lakes 
region, in the Mississippi watershed, and 
in streams emptying into the Gulf of 
Mexico. While it has been said to reach 
weights of 25 to 30 Ib., it is safe to say 
that the usual run of this fish weigh less 
than 5 lb. This is a trim and speedy- 
looking fish, with a forked tail. Its color 
is light olive green or bluish, with small 
blackish spots, and often there are dark 
edgings on the fins. 

Channel cats are real game fish, they 
prefer clear and flowing water, are 
splendid fighters, and their flesh is deli- 
cately flavored. No wonder then that 
many anglers say they would rather fish 
for them than for bass and pike. But 
let’s not abase the less aristocratic mem- 
bers of this worthy family. Catfish of 
one sort or another provide sport and 
food for millions of Americans, and so 
serve a most useful purpose and merit 
our respect.—Ray Bergman 


Fly-hook Standardization 

ONFUSION resulting from the use 

of different size scales in the manu- 
facture of fly hooks will be avoided if 
recommendations of the National As- 
sociation of Angling and Casting Clubs 


are followed. 
The chart published herewith makes 


clear these recommendations, showing 
the various hook sizes, together with 
their accompanying lengths in inches 


and their wire diameters. Hook size, on 
this chart, is governed by length of 
shank, exclusive of the eye. This is ap- 
plicable to every bend and style of hook. 
Also included in the recommendations 
are gap and eye measurements. The 
gap—that is, distance between point and 
shank—is set at one half the length of 
the straight shank; while the inside 
diameter of the eye is to be the same as 
the diameter of the wire. 

Save this chart. It is drawn to scale 
and 





will help you determine the size 

of your fly hooks. 
SIZE LENGTH WIRE DIAMETER 
(NUMBER) (IN INCHES) (1OOOTHS INCHES) 
2h - 1-5/a"——— ——.045" 
1/o ——— 1-1/2" 043" 
-172——— 1-3/8" 041" 
1 . 1-174" 039" 
2 1-1/8" .037" 
IS/16" .033" 
13/16" .030" 
11/16" 027" 
9/16" .024" 
7/6" —021" 
= aes 9/32" oat .016" 
5/32 -O12" 
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New Fishing Lines in 
the Wartime Skies... 


It may seem like a far cry from the 
equipment of a Yank paratrooper to that 
of a postwar fisherman whipping his 


favorite lake or stream. 


Yet, between these two exists a real con- 
nection . . . a relationship that will be 
made gratifyingly plain to you... and 


. by BRISTOL im- 


mediately after victory. May we explain: 


to all fishermen. . 


BRISTOL, 





Bristol 





At BRISTOL, among other war activi- 
ties, we have turned our veteran skill as 


manufacturers of fine fishing lines into 
the quantity production of parachute 
cord for the ’chutes of paratroopers and 


aviators. 


Now, in turn, from the fabrication of 
this parachute cord, we are learning new 
lessons, new betterments, which quickly, 


when the war is won, will make 
BRISTOL’S famous fishing lines even of 
finer, more outstanding quality than 


those famous BRISTOL fishing lines 
which you have found so strong and so 


superior in the past. 





THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
CONNECTICUT 





PEACETIME PRODUCTS — FISHING RODS, LINES, REELS, GOLF CLUBS 








On Leave for Lunkers 


Corp. Leo W. Klock and his six 
pals in Alaska crammed lots 
of sport into one 36-hour pass 


36-HOUR pass doesn’t sound like 
much, but to seven trout-fishing 
soldiers who hadn't held a rod for 


two years it was the next best 
thing to a ticket home. Permission to 
leave our Alaskan outpost had finally 


come through, and we were all set to try 
for the big, plump rainbows and cut- 
throats which we had heard abounded in 
an icy, blue lake not too far away. 

Our encampment was situated on a 
body of salt water—I'll tell you the name 
of it after the war—and the 
trout lake was supposed to 
be hidden behind a big 
peninsula, at the end of one 
of the salt-water bays. 

When the camp supply 
boat docked that bright 
August morning we hitched 
our two outboard-powered 
skiffs to it and jumped 
aboard the bigger craft. 
The skipper took us about 
eight miles and let us off at 
the mouth of the bay. There 
we started our motors and 
headed inland toward the 
abruptly rising mountains 
which, as we chugged near- 
er, we could see were cut 
through by a long narrow 
inlet. This passage brought 
us to a foamy cascade roar 
ing out of a crystal-clear 
lake such as fishermen see 
in their fondest dreams. We tugged the 
boats up a makeshift ramp and eased 
them down into the calm water above. 

While we were stowing our equipment 
back in the skiffs I saw a couple of nice 
trout break the water, and was all for 
going after them right then and there. 
However, the majority decided to go to 
the head of the lake where a good-size 
stream came in, and where we had been 
told the real fishing was to be found. 

Up the lake, in the shadow of the 
mountains, sheer rock walls of lava rose 
to a height of several hundred feet. 
Toward the top they were sprinkled with 
glistening snow, and white waterfalls 
tumbled down their sides from each ra- 
vine and gully. 

Nestled beneath tall spruces at the far 
end of the lake we found the little cabin 
that was to be our headquarters. The 
boat in which John, Ray, and I were rid- 
ing was first to arrive. We tossed our 
food and bed rolls on the cabin floor, then 
piled back into the skiff, rods in hand. 

John tied on a fly, Ray pinned his 
hopes on a single salmon egg, and I de- 
cided to try the persuasive powers of a 
small spinner. Ray's egg’ attracted the 
first fish. He gave an exuberant yip, and 
I looked around just in time to see a fine 
speckled trout leap clear of the water. 
After a series of jumps and soundings, 
Ray brought it alongside the boat and 
aver the net. It measured 14 in.—not 
bad for a curtain raiser 

It was a curtain ringer, too, as far as 
the lake was concerned. .We didn’t get 








another strike there. Finally we decided 
that the clear glacial stream ahead, with 
its series of swift rifles and deep pools, 
looked more productive, so we rowed up 


to it. Just as we hit the first quiet pool, 
John gasped, “Great Jehoshaphat, look!” 
We twisted our necks to peer in the direc- 
tion he indicated, and there, swimming 
upstream as fast as their square-cut tails 
would take them, was a school of at least 
50 trout—from 10 to 18 in. long. I could 
feel my eyeballs almost pop from their 
sockets. 


HE boat was scaring them, so I pulled 

over to the nearest bank. By this time 
the second skiff had arrived, and Troy, 
Dwight, Dutch, and George took vantage 
points along with the rest of us. We all 
started casting in earnest, and it wasn’t 
long before Troy let out a whoop, calling 
our attention to the battle he was waging 
with a leaping splashing streak of silver. 
Then a triumphant yell from Dutch, sta- 
tioned slightly downstream, proclaimed 
the fact he had landed a 16-incher. 

Troy and Dutch were both using single 
eggs on very small hooks and the finest 
leaders they had. It didn’t take me long 
to change my rig, and the silky leader 
had no sooner settled beneath the surface 
than I saw a gray swirl and felt a shud- 
der run up my line. I struck hard—too 
hard. All I got for my trouble was a 
bright flash of silver and a line tangled in 
the branches overhead. I cursed myself 
for my haste and tied on another hook. 

I got another chance right away. As 
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The string would be even longer, but we limited 
ourselves to ten.apiece. Below: after the supply 
boat let us off we started the outboard motors 


my next cast hit the water a shadow slid 
from under a sunken log. The line tight- 
ened and began to throb with life. I 
started to raise the tip of my rod gently 
but the trout wasn’t playing that way. He 
jerked the rod level with a meteoric start 
for the opposite bank, and exploded out 
of the water, shaking his head. Upstream 
and downstream he raged, sometimes 
sounding, other times skittering across 
the surface. I thought my leader would 
snap when he tore into the roots of an old 
hemlock, but he didn’t take advantage of 
his opportunity, and I breathed a sigh of 
relief as the fish headed back into the 
middle of the pool. 

After a while Mr. Trout’s rushes grew 
fewer and feebler. The tussle was near- 
ing its end, but there was still no cer 
tainty that I would be the victor. My fine 
leader, undoubtedly badly frayed, might 
give way any moment. He essayed a few 
more half-hearted runs, then allowed m¢ 
to maneuver him into the shallow water 
of a gravel bar. I led him almost up t 
the beach, until his broad speckled back 
was half out of water, then reached down 
and grasped him behind the gills. Swea! 
ing for joy, I pulled out my pocket mea 
sure and held it to my fish. That old 
granddaddy was 18 in. long—and plenty 
hefty too. 

From then on, military discipline and 
the war seemed a million miles away. It 
was a rare thrill the way we would cast 
set the hook, and net big trout one after 
the other. Troy generously admitted that 
this even beat fishing in his native Mon 
tana 

Sunset found Ray and me fishing the 
same hole. He was at the lower end 
while I was standing on a high log that 
crossed the upper extremity of the pool 
Whenever I hooked an _ exceptionally 
large one Ray would lead it ashore for me 
from down where he was. Once I hooked 
a big lunker, played it all over the pool 
then worked it carefully into a positio! 
where Ray could grab the leader. Hé 
dragged the trout to within a few feet of 
the beach when the hook tore loose leav- 
ing the fish floundering in a few inches 0! 
water. Ray made a I 


dive for the fis! 
Twice he almost picked it up but each 
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Make all your spare dollars ie" 
Fighting Dollars. Keep right Ni; 


on buying War Bonds! ‘ 





Fill glass with cola 
and stir well... 
Add squeezed lime 


E STCROX | 


(PRONOUNCED SAINT CROY) 
RBRAND 


: Sh MIMpro! lol Yp Us /3 == 








2 or more ice cubes 





2 ounces Old St. Croix 
Imported Rum 





Juice of % lime 





10 ounce glass 


READ FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


COPYRIGHT 1944 GENERAL DISTILLERIES CORP, 
BOSTON, MASS... . 86 PROOF 
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“STAR OF SOUTH AFRICA” DIAMOND — Its discovery in 1869 started the “diamond rush” fully. 
in South Africa. Similarly, the introduction of William Penn in 1898 started an Burge 
immediate rush to buy. Since then, this blend has been making —and holding— The 
friends. Today, millions say “When” with William Penn. 
















He “counted sheep’”—to buy this gem.... 


IVE hundred sheep, ten oxen and a Your first taste tells you that this blend 

horse was the price paid to the South —which sells at a non-premium price—has 
African native who had found the 83 everything you look for in a more costly 
carat “Star of South Africa” diamond. premium whiskey: wonderful mellow- 
Yet the Boer trader who bought it made ness, fine fragrance,unsurpassed richness 
a rare bargain as it was later sold for of flavor. So we think you will agree 
$125,000. x After one sip of William that William Penn 


Penn Blended Whiskey, you too will feel is well named “the 
‘ ” u 
that you ‘have secured a real bargain. gem of the blends. (i 


sis 
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Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 65% grain neutrol spirits 
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HE HAS 
YOUR BATTERY 





Vital cargoes must get through to our fighting 
men overseas! For emergency communication 
the Merchant Marine depends upon portable, 
battery-powered megaphones. We’re short of 
batteries on the homefront now because they're 
needed to power countless time-saving, life- 
saving instruments on land and sea. Use your 
available Burgess Batteries sparingly . . . keep 
them cool and dry... handle them care- 
fully. For Free Battery Hints—Write Dept. L-3, 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


The War Chest Helps Here and Overseas! 


| BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 





BURGESS 


SUPER SERVICE 


UNI-CEL 





















OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 
FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


For all outdoor work or sports, the finest 
boots are ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS. Made 
of choicest leathers by master footwear 
craftsmen. 

In peacetimes there is an ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA BOOT for every purpose, as 
for example: 

A 17° welt engineers’ boot with plain 
toe and hard box, as illustrated. 

(NOTE—This style is not available at 
present and may not be for the duration.) 
Ask your Chippewa dealer. 





LEATHER 


LOOK FOR THIS 
LABEL ON EVERY PAIRI 





time it slipped out of his hands. I almost 
fell off my log laughing when the fish got 
behind him and he stood on one leg try- 
ing to rake it ashore with the other foot. 

“Gosh, I'm sorry,” Ray 
| when the fish finally got away. 
| “That’s O.K.,” I chuckled. “You sure 
| tried hard enough; and the laughs I got 
| watching you were more than worth the 
| fish.” 

We got back to the cabin around 9 p.m., 
just in time to help with the dinner. Of 
course trout was the main dish. While 
the chow was cooking everybody had to 
show off his prizes. Dwight had caught 
the biggest of all. It measured 20 in. 
| truly a specimen to be proud of. But no- 
| body was jealous of Dwight, for he had 
also caught the most mosquito bites. His 
face was so swollen you could hardly tell 
him for the same person we'd started out 
with that morning. 

By 11:30 most of the gang were in their 
| Sleeping bags, and the only sounds to be 
heard were the hooting of horned owls, 
| the occasional riflelike report of a beaver 
slapping its tail on the water, and the 
| peaceful snoring of five tired soldiers. 
The other two, Troy and I, were too ex- 
cited from our big day to sleep. We got 
in the boat and rowed through the re- 
flections of the steep mountains which 
were silhouetted in the glasslike water as 
clearly as they were against the moonlit 
sky. Even though it was August, we were 
so near the snow line that the night air 
| had an icy tingle. 

When we'd satisfied our urge to com- 
mune with nature, John and I beached 
the boat. Maybe we should have hit the 
hay, but we didn’t. Instead we sat around 
the camp fire drinking coffee and talking 
about fish, deer, bears, cars, and women 
till 4 a.m. By then it was almost light 
enough to fish again, we prepared 
breakfast and awoke the other fellows. 

Half an hour later the seven of us were 
walking upstream in the pearly light that 
precedes the dawn. The beauty of the 
forest at that time was enough to make a 
man’s throat tighten and his heart pound 
faster. Once we stopped to watch a doe 
that was peering at us from the edge of 
a dew-drenched thicket. She wiggled he: 
ears in timid curiosity, then the deer and 
a wobbly-legged fawn we hadn’t even 
seen before, retreated into the copse. We 
}all trod quietly, as though we were in 
church—or in the colonel’s office. 
| Once we had reached the spot where 
| we intended to fish, however, our rever- 
|} ence was quickly forgotten, and for four 
glorious hours we caught trout—huge, 
silvery, pink-sided rainbows, and spotted 
cutthroats such as most folks just read 
or dream about. We fought and played 
them until our wrists ached. Then some 
kill-joy brought us down to earth with a 
reminder that we had to be back on duty 
at 6 p.m. Reluctantly we took down our 
| rods, strung the trout we had kept 
apiece—and headed back for the cabin 

By 2 p.m. we were waiting at the place 
in the bay where we were supposed to 
meet the supply boat. It was nowhere in 
sight, so we kicked over our outboards 
and headed for camp. We had to buck a 
stiff wind and @ sharp chop so it was not 
until eight hours later that we pulled into 
the cove, tired and hungry and almost 
out of gas. 

Our 36-hour 
some. We had 
were four hours late getting in 
this, and despite the fact we 


so 


pass was up—and then 


Despite 
were all 


suffering with mosquito bites, all seven | 
of us admitted we'd had the best outing | 
of our lives, and we all vowed we'd do it 


again the first chance we got. 
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apologized, 
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a job explaining why we | 





There is something in a Pflueger 
Reel that gives an angler a hap- 
pier feeling with himself and the 
world. Whenever he uses it, he 
enjoys a skill that is distinctly his 
with Pflueger Reel construction. 
This extra margin will be even 
more marked when Pflueger 
Reels are again manufactured. 
The hands that built Pflueger 
Reels have advanced to new high 
standards in making precision 
war tools... which means even bet- 
ter Pflueger Reels when new fish- 
ing tackle is again manufactured. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron, Ohio 





PFLUEGER SUPREME 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


A Great Name in Tachle 
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WINN 


Idea Contest 


Conducted by the Makers of 


“Reels by Ocean City” 


VOM HOFE 


Fishing Reels 


The following are the winners in the contest 
to get the fishermen’s idea of what will im- 
prove Fishing Reels. Letters with War Bonds 
have been sent fo all the winners. A prize 
also is being sent to every entrant who sent 
in an idea in the contest. 


Class 1—FLY REELS 


1. FRED D. FOWLER... Newton Centre, Mass. 
2. W. J. MACKEY. .... Plainfield, W. J. 
3. P. A. GRETHER. ... Fort Collins, Calif. 
4. PVT. HENRY A. BREWSTER. . Rockland, Mass. 
5. MARTIN WALTER... .. . Washington, D. C. 
6. HAROLD H. SMEDLEY... . Muskegon, Mich. 
7. W. B. SOWELL.......... Grenshaw, Miss. 


Class 2—BAIT CASTING REELS 


. LAWRENCE L. SMITH..... Knoxville, Tenn. 
. HERBERT C. HORTON. .... .S!. Paul, Minn. 
. WALTER E. HOFFMAN. . . Milwaukee, Wisc. 
. D. 0. SCHLOSSER, SK3c...New York, WN. Y. 
. LUD LANDMICHL......... Riverton, Wyo. 
. RICHARD TYMICK Waukesha, Wisc. 
. ROBERT L. SCHLUSSLER. . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Class 3—SURF CASTING REELS 


~~ oO Um Ww 


1. KENNETH S. THAWLEY........ Phila., Pa. 
2. HAROLD F. BACH...... Narragansett, R. I. 
3. Gime @. Ov......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
4. JOSEPH $. DIETZIER..... Kaukauna, Wisc. 
SS =a Phila., Pa. 
Sy EE cacescecuawd Haynes, Calif. 
Be We I Iso nccccacaa Norfolk, Va. 


Class 4—GENERAL SALT WATER REELS 





1. W. L. SMITH, Sea. 1/c. .San Francisco, Calif. 
ED ccgads o6eéaaed Norfolk, Va. 
' 3, FRED C. NOLTING.......... Elgin, Ill. 
| I, 5 wc cecccacces Phila., Pa. 
5. HARRY F. ALLEN........ Lansdowne, Pa. 
' 6. OTTO SUTER, JR... . Redondo Beach, Calif. 
, 7, LEWIS K. STEWART....... Annapolis, Md. 
Class 5—MISCELLANEOUS REELS 
1. MARGARET WEISE........ Jamaica, WN. Y. 
2. PAUL STROEBEL.......... Detroit, Mich. 
| 3. HOWARD A, BURKHARD..... Inlet, WN. Y. 
| 4, CHARLES $. WOODRUFF. Bartlesville, Okla. 
| 5. JULIUS NUSKE, RR... 2”. Lackawaxen, Pa. 
6. OWEN A. HOLMWOOD.. La Canada, Calif. 
7. NEUMANN M. HARRIS. .Broken Bow, Nebr. 


Bonds 
Bonds 
Bonds 
Bonds 


All tst Received $250.00 War 
All 2nd Received $100.00 War 
rd Received 50.00 War 


All 3 
All Others Received $ 25.00 War 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


A and SOMERSET STS., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 





poorer near | 





|all baits small. 
| sizes 10, 11, and 12 are suitable for this 











OVEMBER is a 

good month for 
winter flounders and 
tomcods. On bright 
days, and if the water 
is cold enough, the flounders may lie on 
shallow bars. Other times they usually 
frequent deep water or seek some cover. 
Fresh sandworms are the best bait for 
them, but clams are all right too. Cut 
Chestertown hooks in 


fish. 

The tomcod run usually begins with 
the cold weather of November and lasts 
all winter. Within their range they may 
be caught from shore at any place where 
at low tide the water is from 7 to about 
20 ft. deep, with the depths of from 13 ft. 
up being the most productive. The tom- 
cod likes rocky bottoms, best baits being 
sandworms, bloodworms, and soft clams. 
Good hooks to use are Nos. 7 and 8 


Carlisle, Sproat, or O’Shaughnessy, or 
Chestertown in sizes 10, 11, and 12. 
In skittering for pickerel try two 


pieces of the commercial pork-rind strips 
hooked together at the head ends. A 
casting bait that often brings results is 
a pork chunk heavy enough to cast well, 
and so shaped that when jerked it will 
splash on the surface. Pork-rind baits, 
in their various shapes and combina- 
tions, sometimes save the day when fish- 
ing for pickerel or bass. 


A lot of us never like to wear new fish- 
ing clothes. They make us feel conspicu- 
ous and uncomfortable. After jacket, 
vest, and pants become weather beaten 
and have lost their stiffness they feel 
better. Then, too, we like duds that have 
been places—shirts spotted with dry-fly 
oil, fly dope, and spatters from the fry- 
ing pan; patched pants; jackets which 
smell of camp fires and beds of browse. 
Such clothing brings up memories of 
many happy trips. It’s a darn shame 
that they have to wear out! 


In a recent issue we published an | 
Angler’s Query about catching mullet. 
This brought a letter from Reese D. 
Tittle of the U.S. Navy which is so in- 
formative that I think it worth while to 
quote it in full. 

“Several years ago, when I was on the 
Mission Beach causeway, San Diego, 
Calif., a fisherman came in with a dozen 
or so good-size mullet. The owner of a 
near-by bait barge told me that this man 
brought in mullet regularly. That 
aroused my interest so I questioned the 
fisherman. 

“His stunt was to anchor in a channel 
of the bay on either the incoming or 
outgoing tide. His terminal tackle con- 
sisted of a 4 to 5-ft. light-gut leader to 
which were attached two No. 6 or No. 8} 
short-shank hooks, one at the end of the 
leader, the other on a dropper at about 
the middle. No. sinker was used. For | 
bait he used either a small piece of liver 
or a dough ball molded on the hook. | 
Sometimes he flavored the dough ball 
with ground liver or shrimp. The bait 
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LEKTROLITE 
Flameless 
. Cigarette Lighters 
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No flame, no flare! No spark, no 
glare! No wonder LEKTROLITE has 
become the fighter’s lighter on every 
front...and yours on the home front. 
No gadgets to get out of order, no 
wheels to spin, no spark to fall. Just 
insert the cigarette, push button-end 
in, draw on cigarette—and IT’S LIT! 
Anytime, anywhere, under any con- 
ditions. Better ask your dealer about 
the new LEKTR®OLITE so you don't 
miss them! 

S- 


\ i 
a) 


There's plenty of LEKTROLITE 
fluid for those owning pre-weor 
LEKTROLITES. So fuel up— use your 
lighter often — the more you use if, 
the better if works! 





pve, I 





IT’S THE FIGHTER'S LIGHTER 


AND yours! “Ste Yew 


LEKTROLITE 


Flameless 
Cigarette Lighters 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
LEKTROLITE CORP., 1907 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 35, © 
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was permitted to drift out some 30 yd. 
with the tide. This method of fishing 
brought vicious strikes from the mullet. 
The tackle used was the customary 
West-coast gear—9-thread line, Calcutta 
bamboo pole, and a 250-yd. salt-water 
reel. This chap told me that usually he 
took a dozen or so mullet in this manner, 
then spent the rest of his time fishing 
for croakers or halibut. So his system 
of fishing must be effective. 

“Another day I saw two fishermen 
wading in the shallow water on the 
flats. They were too far off for me to 
see what they were doing, but I was 
interested and stuck around until they 
came in. Each carried a regulation 9-ft., 
6-oz. fly rod, each had a fine string of 
mullet. They told me that their method 
was to wade slowly along the flats until 
they spied a school of mullet feeding in 
the shallow water, when they would 
circle around to get ahead of the fish. 
When within casting distance they would 
cast slightly ahead of the school, almost 
invariably getting a strike when the fish 
had reached the bait. Their terminal 
tackle consisted of 6 or 8-ft. leaders and 
a small hook—about No. 10 in size. The 
bait consisted of dough balls, mixed with 
cotton. They had started their method 
of fishing with liver for bait, but this 
shook off so often when casting that 
they ended up by devising the dough 
mixture. 

“The mullet they caught ran from 4 
to 5 lb., with an occasional specimen 
going up to 8 lb. Usually, however, the 
larger fish broke the leader and got 
away. This fishing requires plenty of 
backing behind the fly line as the mullet 
are powerful and very active, jumping 
many times after being hooked. These 
fishermen grease their lines but leave 
the tip end and leader ungreased. In 
casting they throw a loop in the float- 
ing part of the line. When a fish takes 
the bait this loop straightens out, giving 
the fisherman his cue to strike. These 
men have found it essential to have the 
slack in their lines, saying that unless 
it is there when a fish hits, it is almost 
impossible to hook him, and if he should 
be hooked on a straight line the leader 
usually is broken on the strike. 

“Later I tried the drift method of fish- 
ing for mullet, as first described. I used 
very light tackle, and whenever I hooked 
a fish he put on a splendid exhibition. 
They are fast and powerful. It is neces- 
sary to strike the instant a twitch is felt, 
as otherwise the fish won’t be hooked. 
I intend also to use the casting method. 
I have heard these fish can be taken on 
very small, light-colored wet flies, but 
can find no one with this experience.” 


Don’t forget the moths. Put all your 
feather, fur, and wool goods in boxes as 
tight as possible, with plenty of a good 
moth preventive such as one of the moth- 
flake preparations. My household has 
waged war on moths for many years, for 
we are cluttered up with feathers, arti- 
ficial flies, and whatnot—a perfect hunt- 
ing ground for moths. It takes constant 
Vigilance, but we now have little trouble 
vith the pests. You must check your 
Storage boxes at intervals because, when 
the moth flakes evaporate, the moths will 
Manage to find their way in. Just to 
show how they operate, last year I over- 
looked one box containing only three 
black dry flies. The next time I inspected 
the boxes, I found everything all right ex- 
cept that one box. All that was left of 
the three flies was hooks and bodies, the 


flatter happening to be of plastic.—R. B. 
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THE STORE FOR MEN 


MARS 





AILPACA LLNTED 
ERO NWOT SOL 


with Fireside Warmth 


Alpaca Cap $4.50+* Alpaca Parka $32.50 
Alpaca Vest $10+ Alpaca Trousers $22.50 


You'll enjoy this outfit for a//] cold 
weather sports. It has a light but 
exceedingly warm lining of Alpaca 
wool. The outer shell is a dark 
brown windproof, moisture-resist- 
ant, 9-ounce sateen. Other features: 
quilting lined sleeves, no-draft elas- 


tic belt (inside coat), zipper 

closures, a hood that can be con- 

verted into a large collar. \ 
e sw 
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The Gun Shop—Fifth F 





HALL FIELD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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a TAKE GOOD CARE OF 
RUBBER 
BOoTs...” , 























Your Rubber Boots, Leather Top 
Rubbers, and Rubber Hi-Tops are 
practically priceless! New ones are 
to be had only for essential work. 
If you have any rubber footwear, 
therefore, you should give it the 


best of care. 


Follow These Simple Steps: 


1. Keep clean . wipe 
off oil or grease oat 
once, after each weor- 
ing. 

3. Dry out slowly... 
away from stoves, fire- 
ploces or registers 


2. Put on and take off 
corefully ... rough han- 
dling may tear the up- 
pers and linings. 

4. Keep out of sun when 
not in use. Store in o 
cool, dark, dry place. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
“Mishawaka, Indiano 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER—LEATHER—CANVAS—KNITTED & FELT 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Ralph Conrad and father with bass and walleyes 


caught on a Jitterbug in the Susquehanna River. 











“Well, looks like it won't be long 
before the Boss comes back. Gosh, 
won't it be great to do some hunt- 
ing again!. I bet he can’t wait to 
swell 


climb into one of those 


Hodgman Waterproof Huntsuits 
and go off for a weekend with 


” 
me. 


“We've had it pretty easy, haven't 
we? Speaking of Hodgman, I’ve 
often heard fishermen talk about 
Hodgman Waders . . . claim 
they’re the best that money can 
buy. Guess the wise ones are 
ordering from their dealers now 
— so they'll be sure to get them 
first when, Hodgman’ Sporting 


Specialties are again available!” 





“Dear Fred: 


$1.21 
FRED ARBOGAST + 


' Jitterbug Delivers! 
“a swell surface bait” say Sunbury anglers 


“Here are some pictures of bass and walleyes caught on your 
red and white Jitterbug in the north branch of the Susquehanna 
River. The largest walleye weighed 72 lbs. and measured 29) 
inches. My father caught the largest bass. It weighed 6 lbs. and 
measured 21 inches. We both think the Jitterbug is a swell surface 
bait. We also catch quite a few on the Hawaiian Wiggler. Yours 
for better fishing”—Ralph Conrad, Sunbury, Pa. 





‘4211 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


Anglers’ Queries 


Data on Surf Casting 


Question: I am going to make a hickory 
surf-casting rod and will appreciate any sug- 
gestions you care to give me. I am especially 
interested in exact dimensions—length of rod, 
length of butt, diameter at various points, size 
of guides and spacing, etc. Information as to 
the best type and size of reel and line for surf 
casting will also be appreciated, as well as any 
surf-casting dope you care to offer. 

By the way, what is the world’s record, for 
surf casting?—J. C. W., Calif. 


Answer: To a reasonable extent, a surf rod 
should fit the man who uses it. For instance, 
a 7-ft. tip on a long spring butt is grand for a 
six-footer, but might cause trouble for a shorter 

| fellow. A good length for the average man 
would be a 6-ft. tip on a 24 to 26-in. butt, 
depending on the arm length of the individual 
using it. 

As to guides: In recent years there have been 
quite a number of surf anglers who like a 
single set of guides placed about 16 in. from 
the tip top of the rod. This is O.K. if there 
isn’t any wind and if you are an excellent 
caster. Otherwise it is best to have another 
set of guides lower down, and the first set a 
bit farther from the tip top. By “set of guides” 
I mean two guides set exactly opposite each 
other so that you may reverse the rod each 
time you go fishing, to equalize the strain. 

The standard surf-casting reel is a 2 0 filled 
with 12-thread line. 

A. F. Livenois made the longest cast I find 
recorded—623 ft. 10 in. That was in 1935; there 
may have been a longer one since.—R. B. 


Bowfin, Alias Grindle 


Question: In the bayous of Arkansas I caught 
a fish the natives called grindle. It resembles a 
fish which is called dogfish up here in Michigan, 
except for a slight variation in marking. What 
is it?—A. M., Mich. 


Answer: The fish you caught was probably a 
bowfin, which, in some sections of the country, 
is also called grindle or dogfish. Its markings 
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may vary somewhat in different waters. It is 
often a ready biter and a hard fighter but is 
good for nothing when caught.—R. B. 


Rust Spots on Leader 


Question: There are a lot of fish in the 
Pacific like the barracuda which can bite 
through gut with relative ease. Yet if a fellow 
uses a wire leader he doesn’t get the flexibility 
and lifelike action of a gut leader. I have got 
around it by placing 6 in. of wire between my 
hook and the gut leader. However, this pre 
sents another problem. The wire tends to cor- 
rode, and when one removes his coiled leaders 
from the tackle box he will often find rust spots 
on the gut. 

Maybe I could eliminate the rusting of the 
wire leader by cleaning it after each fishing trip 
and covering it with a fine film of oil—or by 
placing the leader in a leader box with cotton 
padding which has been saturated with oi! 
However, would the oil be injurious to the gut, 
or would it make an odor which the fish might 
consider obnoxious?—H. von A., Calif. 


Answer: As you know, rust spots on a gut 
leader weaken it quickly. While I have never 
made any tests, I doubt if a mild oil would be 
detrimental to gut. Of course, it would prevent 
it from absorbing moisture, which would be 4 
disadvantage, as silkworm gut must become 
soaked to be pliable. When dry, as you know 
it is brittle. Why not use Nylon for this pur- 
pose? It is tough and almost nothing hurts it 


Record Salmon 


Question: I have a friend who boated a 68 
salmon on the Smith River in California. How 
close is he to the world’s record?—W. E. V 
Calif 


Answer: The world’s record on rod and ree!— 
according to the 1936 records, which evidently 
are the latest available—is an 83-lb. Chinook 
salmon, taken on the Umpqua River, Oreg. The 
largest recorded Atlantic salmon, 79.2 1b., was 
caught at Tanaely, Norway.—R, B. 
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Red-and-white Plugs 


Question: I have six bass plugs in various 

lors and have offered them all to the fish in 
a near-by lake but they reject all but the red- 
and-white ones. Why is this? I thought fish 
were color-blind.—W. R., Pa. 


Answer: In my estimation fish are not color- 
blind, and the fish you speak of probably take 
only the red-and-white plug because they prefer 
that combination. As far as plugs go red-and- 
white is universally a_ killing combination. 
However, in most cases where red-and-white 
plugs are considered the only thing to use I 
have found the bass will take a plug which 
represents minnows and other small fish that 
they feed on. For instance, the plug with yellow- 
perch finish is often tops in waters where small 
yellow perch are in evidence.—R. B. 


Stocking a Pond 


Question: I am planning to stock a pond 
which is 125 yd. long and about 75 yd. wide. 
It ranges in depth from 2 ft. to at least 9 ft. 
What kind of fish would thrive in it and how 
many should I plant? I'd like to have panfish, 
black bass, and maybe a few pike, if you 
think it advisable—M. W., Mich. 


Answer: Assuming your pond is O. K. for 
stocking, here are two combinations which have 
proved satisfactory: largemouth bass and blue- 
gill sunfish. Bluegills, crappies, and bullheads. 

The numbers recommended for unfertilized 
ponds not containing fish are 30 largemouth 
and 400 bluegill fingerlings to the acre. These 
numbers would be modified to suit differences 
in individual ponds. In general, it is better 
to use too few than too many fish.—R. B 


Preserving Minnows and Worms 


Question: What’s a good way to preserve 
catalpa worms? I have kept some frozen for 
a number of months, but they didn’t look so 
good.—P. W. M., North Carolina. 


Answer: I have no special formula for pre- 
serving catalpa worms, but you might try a 
formaldehyde solution such as is used for min- 
nows. Here is one formula: 

Place minnows in a solution of 1 part for- 
malin to 29 parts water, covering the jar or 
bottle tightly. Keep in dark place until used. 
Before using, soak the minnows in cold water 
and add a few drops oil of rhodium to lessen 
the formalin odor. 

I can’t say for sure how this will work 
with worms but it won’t cost much to try it.— 
R. B. 


World’s Record Trout 


Question: What are the maximum recorded 
weights, lengths, and girths for brown, brook, 
and rainbow trout?—E. A. L., New York 


Answer: The largest recorded brook trout 
weighed 14% lb. and was taken from the Nipi- 
gon River, Ontario, in 1916 The world’s 
record brown trout was taken from Lock Awe, 
Scotland, in 1866, and weighed 3914 lb. The 
champion rainbow, hauled from the Skyomish 
River, Washington, in 1914, was 42 in. long 
and weighed 26% lb. These figures go up to 
1936; I have no later records which are authen- 
tic. No girths are given in my source material, 
and only one length—that of the rainbow.— 


R 


Spinning 


Question: I left the States just when spinning 
s becoming popular. Could you tell me just 
it is?—Serg. M. T., Southwest Pacific 


w 
w i 
Area 


Answer: Spinning is really a supplementary 
method which bridges the gap between bait and 
ty casting but does not take the place of either. 
The rod is 7 ft. long and reasonably limber and 
could be used in a pinch for fly casting. One 
could, if necessary, use regular bait-casting 
Plugs with it too, but I wouldn't call it really 
Satisfactory for either.—R. B 
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KENtucKy STRAIGHT 
OURBON WHISKEY 
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AMONG AMERICAS 
Great WiHiskiEs 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey ° Bourbon or Rye . This whiskey is 4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. . 100 Proof 












“Got ’em on a RIVER-RUNT” 


Caught at Lake Meade by Kendle M. Hill, Pomona, California 
Thousands of fishermen whose first choice in Baits is always the 
Heddon “River-Runt-Spook” have been compelled this year to take 
some other kind ... Sorry we had to disappoint you but for 2 years ~ — 
we've “gone all out” for Uncle Sam in vital war production... We ‘ 
have the Army and Navy “E” Award Flag to show for that, and the 


good will of American sportsmen everywhere who are patiently waiting ‘ad Heddon ” 
for the day when we can again supply them with Heddon “River-Runt- RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK 
Spook” Baits and Tempered Split Bamboo Fly Rods and"Pal” Steel Rods,  ASASAASAA AS 
’ “SHORE-MINNOW” 
James H EDDON Ss Sons (Trade Mark Reg.) 
’ DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN “See the Ribs” 
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Every Coxe reel is precision- 
built to give that extra service 
...sturdiness, smoother action, 
and a longer trouble-free life. 
Such qualities are always ap- 
preciated by an expert angler. 

These same precise manufacturing 
methods are now required 100% in 
vital wor work. Although unavailable until after victory is won, plan now on the 
pleasure of owning a genuine Coxe reel, 


VLE DS weston : 


/BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 











Old Johnny's Secret 


(Continued from page 20 


6-foot leader and attach it to the bac] 
eyelet. Then, just above the spinne: 
pinch on a small split shot. 

In casting this rig you will have 
use the side delivery because of the lon; 
hanging leader. Make the cast, and, ju 
before the plug hits the water, stop yo 
reel so the spinner will swing arour 
past the plug. Let the spinner sink t} 
length of the leader and permit it to re 
there for about four seconds. Give your 
reel handle four or five quick turns, ths 
stop so the spinner can settle again. R 
peat this operation until the retrieve h 
been completed or, of course, until y 
get a strike. 

Try different speeds of retrieving unt 
you find the one that is most productiv: 
There is a certain speed that seems t 
be very effective. Keep trying until y 
find it 

[I attribute the success of this syste! 
to the fact that you cast your lure 
far from you that the fish are not awa 
of your presence, and because you c 
retrieve the spinner slowly without 
dropping to the bottom and snaggi! 
Another advantage, if you get tired 
casting, just bait the hooks and enj¢ 
some long-distance stillfishing—the plu 
will serve as your bobber. It is also 
excellent device for reaching those out 
of-the-way places when fishing from the 
banks of a river. 

I use a 10-pound-test line, 6-foot ri 
6-foot, 6-pound-test leader, and a No. 1 
brass Colorado spinner with two lo 
hooks. For crappies and perch I uss 
fly behind the spinner, but for trout 
get better results with the hooks bars 
For bass, the various sinking fly-1 
lures in place of the spinner will d 
,ood 10b. 

I want to go on record right now witl 
the statement that anyone wh« 
arrangement of this kind is going to get 
a brand-new thrill out of fishing. And 
don’t forget the small split shot just 
above the spinner—it will keep the tar 
gle out of your cast 


ises 


HERE were two thrilled fisherme 

who took their boat back to the docl 
on Clear Lake that day, and there w 
another thrilled fisherman waiting whe! 
we landed, old Johnny Carson 

“What luck did you fellers have?” 

We told him. 

“Are you goin’ to keep my secret, or 
tell it to everybody?” 

Just to josh him along I said, “We are 
going to write a story about your systen 
and have it published.” 

His answer nearly floored us. “That’ 
fine I always wanted to write a stor 
on that thing, but didn’t know how t 
go about it.” He hesitated a second, then 


continued, “There’s one thing I wist 


you’d do when you write that story—I'd 
like to have my picture printed along 


with it.” 
I told him that could probably be 


ranged—provided, of course, that he had 


a picture to send in. 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought 
out a snapshot that was overburdened 
with signs of wear. “Here’s one 
nephew took last summer. It shows mé 
standin’ in front of his pet burro.” Then 
with a twinkle in his eye, he added, “You 
can tell the editor of the magazine that 
there are two donkeys in that photo 
and that I’m the biggest, for ever lettin 
you guys discover my secret.” 
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**Belgian’”’ 


Shape #41 


The Flavor of Home 


The symbol of Peace—and what brings more 
contentment and peace of mind, than one of 
these fine Kaywoodies, known ’round the world 
—The secret of the distinctive Kaywoodie 
flavor lies in the Briar, and its seasoning and 
curing with fine tempering agents, which do 
not interfere with the flavor of your smoke. 
Cut from a burl (see picture below) which 
forms at the bottom of the stout, tough briar 
bush in regions around the Mediterranean Sea. 
It grows slowly. Can’t be hurried. Can’t be 
mass-produced. It is tobacco’s best friend. 
—If you’ve been unable to find Kaywoodies 
lately, it’s because of great demand by the 
Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we 
must serve our fighters, first ! Kaywoodie Com- 
pany, New York and London, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 


* 


KAY WOO DHE - 


BRIAR - > 


Wax Worms for 
Panfish 


OR YEARS I have been extolling the 
F virtues of drone-bee larvae as bream 
and panfish bait. Other anglers I 
have induced to try them have become 
as avid bee fishermen as I am. But 
drones are available for only a snort 
time each year. Once the mating season 
is over, all drones are remorselessly dis- 
patched by the worker bees, who have no 
desire to feed these pampered glamour 
boys beyond the time when their gentle- 
manly functions are required. 
Some fishermen use the larvae of the 
worker bee, but those of the drone are 
superior because they are twice as large 


and remain on the hook better (since 
their carcasses are not so tender). Be- 
sides, the drone larvae are more easily 
extracted from the comb. Indeed, the 
big purple-headed drone larva is the best 
bream bait the Lord in His infinite 
wisdom ever devised. You have an in- 


alienable right.to differ, of course, but 
please try my precious drones before 
you do your differing 

But, as I have said, the drone is pro- 
curable for only a limited time. Angle- 
worms, catalpa worms, and other 
standard panfish bait are likewise sea- 
sonal. Where, I repeatedly asked myself, 
could I find a substitute for drones in 
the off season? 

Now my hobby happens to be api- 
culture, if you can call 300 colonies of 
bees and a 15,000-lb. honey crop a hobby. 
Whenever in need of bream bait, in 
appropriate season, I naturally hie my- 
self to one of my bee yards in quest of 
drones. Then last summer I became 
curious about the bait possibilities of the 
wax worms which infest abandoned 
hives by the hundreds. I tried them out 
on perch, bluegills, and other panfish 
and found them very effective. Blue- 
gills went for them ravenously. So, as a 
result of my experience and that of 
other anglers, I now rate the wax worm 
highly. 

Wax worms are about 1 in. long, have 
red-tipped heads, and are grayish white 
in color. They are found in great num- 
bers in abandoned hives, where they 
thrive on scraps of wax and reproduce 


very rapidly. They are easily shaken 
out of an overturned hive or plucked 
from crannies and old frames. Deposited 


in any sort of jar with a remnant of old 
wax, they will live for days. 

Some beekeepers believe these worms 
move in and kill out bee colonies. Ac- 
tually, the worms are scavengers, enter- 
ing the hive only after the bees have 
forsaken the old homestead. Indeed, you 
don’t have to have bees at all to raise 
wax worms. Fill a box with old combs, 
and wax worms will almost certainly 
convert it into a teeming inctbator. 

I still prize a fat juicy drone above 
all other bream bait but, when drones 
are not procurable, I find the lowly wax 
worm a pretty acceptable understudy. 
Bait a couple of waxies on your bream 
hook, using a tiny shot for a sinker, and 
drop it into water—almost any water. 

If the bluegill clan doesn’t start cut- 
ting capers right away, you can sue me 
for three recapped tires, seven bird dogs, 
four boats, nine dilapidated decoys, one 
box of No. 8 quail shot, four moth-eaten 
turkey beards, an overdraft bank notice, 
and a sweet but long-sufferinge wife.— | 
Havilah Babcock. 


| 
— 
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A new South Atlantic record was 
set when these two giant tuna... 
412 lbs. and 653 Ibs... . weretaken 
with SUNSET’S cuttyhunk line. 

Equally good for stream and lake 
fishing are SUNSET’S Arrowhead 
and Duck made without 
splices. No lumps or bumps. Pre- 
cision-built fos perfect casting. 


SOLD ONLY THRU DEALER 


Ss, 





lines, 


Send for Free Fishing Guide. | 
| Print Plainly Name & Address. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. bept.o.1. 
564 SIXTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Injun Sign 
(Continued from page 33) 


the time away; and I told Cash so. H: 
too prefers flyweight rigs, but he wasn’ 
so anxious to get a big one as I was. 

“One thing sure, the salmon are hit 
ting,” he consoled. “And one of thos: 
big boys might strike anytime, even o1 
the surface. I’ve known it to happen 
but they nearly always get away. I! 
you do tie into a lunker, though, you’ 
know it. Why, he could gobble down 
one-foot landlocked and still have roo: 
for Jonah.” 

Events turned out just as Cash prs 
dicted. In the course of the first fi 
days we took lots of handsome, hari 
fighting salmon. Most of them weighed 
from two to five pounds, and these wer: 
released. The biggest we got, on tl 
streamers and the wet and dry flies w 
were using, weighed up to nine. Nin« 
pounds is good—but it isn’t twenty! 

So that night Cash suggested, “Let 
try the Eagle Lake thoroughfare t 
morrow. There’s a pool there, and ws 
might find a big one in the fast wate: 
where they sometimes feed.” 

I seconded the motion. You see, there 
are eight lakes in that Fish River chair 


and so far we'd been sticking to the 
nearest one. It had salmon—all we 


wanted—but no granddad. 
The sun was just rising to dispel the 
morning chill as we paddled into the 


thoroughfare next morning. Then, after 


stabbing his pole in the sandy bottom 
well beyond a_ swirling, froth-flecked 
pool, Cash held the craft steady while 
tied a Jock Scott on my 10-pound-tes 
level leader and cast, stripping about 
fifty feet of double-tapered D line off 
my 6'4-ounce rod. 

“More!” Cash pleaded. “Can you put 
out seventy feet with that rig?” 

I reeled in, made several false ca 
then put all the skill I could command 
behind the slender rod. The well-greased 
line raced  noiselessly through the 
guides. I released the slack in my left 
hand, and the gaudy little Jock Scott 
floated high dropped lightly at the 
head of the angry black pool... did 
waltz of the winds on the restless water 

drifted down into the lacy patter! 
of bubbles and froth 

All at once the line grew taut and I 
started to retrieve. A fish boiled under 
my fly, but I failed to connect. Agail 
he boiled; again I missed. On my third 
attempt the fish struck, but I guess he 
didn’t take enough hook. One high 
jump into the air served to free him, 
and he vanished in the depths. But we 
saw enough of him to estimate his 
weight at seventeen or eighteen pounds 

In the next few hours Cash landed 
three small salmon, but I didn’t even 
get a nibble. “They say lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place,” the 
warden reminded me. “If that hefty 
you had on is still around, he can’t be 
very hungry. But I am!” 

We drew over to shore, stepped from 
the canoe, and trotted out sandwiches 
and vacuum-bottle coffee. Then: “Let's 
give that pool another whirl,” I pro- 
posed. “Lightning may strike twice in 
the same spot, if you wait long enoug! 

So after lunch we picked up right 
where we'd left off. Cash lolled in the 
stern of the canoe while I made the 
first few casts. Several times I could 
have sworn I felt something nudge the 
fly, but that was all. Impatient, I stood 
up and whipped the line way out. The 
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next moment I was startled to feel a tap 
on my shoulder. Cash had inched up 
close behind me. 

“Take it easy,” he murmured, his 
breath warm in my ear. “Those rises 
were weak, but he may be another big 
one—those old ones are mighty cau- 
tious. Better rest the pool awhile, or 
you'll put him down for good.” 

I smoked a cigarette quietly, and was 
about to shoot the butt overboard when 
Levi's hand restrained me. I knew 
what he meant. He didn’t want me to 
toss that butt in the water. The salm- 
on might rise to it, and ruin my 
chances with the fly. I should have 
thought of that myself, but I was too 
excited. 

Again the slick amber line slithered 
through the guides and I started re- 
trieving the lure in short, erratic jerks. 
With a suddenness that all but tore the 
rod from my hands the water exploded. 
“Set it; set it!” Cash urged. I did. The 
line tightened with a jerk which shot 
glistening drops of water through the 
air. 

The rod dipped and bowed, the pool 
was torn wide open, and the mighty sil- 
ver body of a giant landlocked salmon 
rolled and twisted high out of water. 

Cash was excited too; I could tell it 
from his voice. “There’s your fish—un- 
less he’s got a double. Take your time 
with him. And keep that rod tip up!” 

By now my blood was rushing through 
my veins like flood water through a 
culvert. There was no controlling it— 
but I had to control that rod. Another 
wild leap above the water, and my prey 
was off on a mad sprint down the thor- 
oughfare. The reel screamed as the re- 
mainder of the line stripped off. The 
backing followed with like speed. With 
only a few yards of backing left on the 
reel arbor, I tried to turn the tugging, 





BUY A LICENSE! 


whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





leaping lunker, who was using every 
trick he knew. He slashed, sprinted, 
sulked, then executed a series of savage 
jerks which I feared would tear the 
hook from his mouth. 

“Keep a tight line,” my friend cau- 
tioned—“but don’t let him come down on 
the leader.” Cash was working as hard 
to land that salmon as I was. A master 
at handling a canoe, he countered every 
move of the powerful finned acrobat. 

“What’'ll he weigh, Cash?” I asked 
nervously. 

“He'll go twenty pounds if he'll go 
one,” he assured me, grinning. And fish 
and game wardens, as you know, are 
pretty shrewd judges of weight. 

One solid hour—that’s how long the 
battle lasted. My right hand and arm 
were aching, and I was just about to ask 
Cash to spell me when my adversary 
made a spectacular four-foot leap into 
the air. When he landed, the water ex- 
Ploded as though a depth charge had 
been tossed into it. Then, in a flash, 
my line slackened and the delicate rod 
Snapped straight. Twenty pounds of 
energy had crashed onto my OX leader 
and snapped it. 

Old Granddad—if it was he—doesn’t 
believe in Indian signs. But if he thinks 
he got away for good, he’s wrong. All 
he got is another lease on life. For I'll 
be back for him, and that OX marks the 
spot where I'll start closing in. 
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The nation’s huge war industry gets every pound of its workers’ 
food with the help of America’s motor haulers. Many thou- 


sands of those truck operators depend on AC Spark Plugs to 





help keep that food moving. To conserve gasoline, oil, and 
many engine parts for themselves and for Victory, those motor- 
wise operators have their spark plugs cleaned and adjusted 


every 3,000-5,000 miles. The same care will produce the same 





results for YOU. When replacement is necessary, select AC Spark 





Plugs and be sure of utmost reliability. 





CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
UP TO ONE GALLON 
OF GASOLINE IN TEN 


¥ pu 
a 


BRING YOUR SOLDIER HOME SOONER e BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 








Plan for 


FLOAT TRIP is a good way to 

combine boating, camping, and 

fishing in a single interesting va- 

cation. Relying almost entirely 
on the current to take you where you 
want to go, you can drop 50 or 100 miles 
down some river or stream, fishing to 
your heart's content and camping wher- 
ever night overtakes you or a good site 
ashore beckons—all at a cost that can 
be kept remarkably low. 

Mention of such a trip makes sports- 
men think of the Ozark country right 
away. For while this type of vacation is 
possible elsewhere, outfitters in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri have brought it to its 
highest stage of development. So before 
considering trips in other parts of the 
United States, where it will be largely up 
to you to find out about routes and 
stream conditions and where you may 
have to use your own outfit, let’s con- 
sider what the Ozark section has to 
offer 

State conservation and publicity de- 
partments of both Missouri and Arkan- 
sas stress these float trips in their 
vacation literature, which tells of the 
different routes—-too numerous to men- 
tion here—and gives names of outfitters 
to whom you can write. They in turn 
will tell you about the trips they feature, 
give approximate costs, recommend 
times when river and fishing conditions 
may be best, and so forth. 

Everything necessary will be provided, 
usually with the services of a guide to 
every two sportsmen. Most trips last 
from two to five days, but for a longer 
vacation the time could be stretched out 
by slower going, or several trips could 





Exciting, but not dangerous. The guide has had years 





If shallow stretches are encountered, the loaded boats can be eased down by wading alongside 


be combined into one long jaunt. In or- 
dinary times cost of a typical float trip 
with guides worked out at less than $5 a 
person a day—not including food. For 
example, a three-day trip by four sports- 
men would run about as follows: two 
boats, $6; one cooking outfit, $2.25; tent, 
cots, chairs, bed rolls, duffel bags, and 
other gear, $13.50; two guides at $2.50 a 
day, $15; truck hauls, $14; total $50.75, or 
$4-plus daily for each angler. For food 
obtained at the outfitter’s or at a local 
store—they’d pay about what they would 
at their home grocery. 


You are made very comfortable on 
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of experience, knows where every bowlder is 


these trips. Boats are usually the “long 
john” type, perhaps 20 ft. long, roomy 
enough to take chairs and duffel, and 
stable for fishing from. The guides—ex 
pert fishermen who know local condi- 
tions and are familiar with the entire 
route—take charge of everything. Ev 
nings spent in camp are always a pleas 
ant feature of such trips; and little or n 
danger is involved, so women and chi 
dren frequently go along. At journey’s 
end you can get train transportation, o1 
be taken back to the outfitter’s to pick 
up your car. 

In Michigan too there are several well- 

known fishing streams, including the 

Muskegon, Manistee, Jordan, and 

Kalamazoo Rivers, where boats and 
camping outfits, often with the serv- 
ices of a guide, can be rented for 
float trips. 

Or perhaps you can pioneer in you! 
own section and find some river with 
possibilities worth inquiring into well 
in advance, so that your outfit and 
your time of going can be planned to 
suit probable stream conditions. For 
the sake of example, let’s assume thé 
water level will be low on account of 
dry summer or early fall weather. Is 
a run of from 50 to 100 miles possible 
without encountering serious obstruc 
tions? Does the current flow a couple 
of miles or more an hour for most of 
the way? If there are very shallow 
stretches, can the loaded boat be 
eased down them by wading along 
side? 

Again, will you have to portagt 
around so many obstacles that an ul 
tralight boat such as a canoe or 4 
kayak is indicated—with the weight 
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For whom the" belle’ falls... 


NOT FOR FOUSLED TIM 


who uses water to keep his hair 





down. After water dries — his hair 
stands on end, so wild and unkept 
Jooking. Kreml keeps rebetlious hair 


neatly in place all day long. 





NOT FOR SLICKUM SID 


who plasters his hair down with 


grease. Girls laugh at Sid and eall 
him “‘vigolo”’ behind his back. 
Kreml used daily keeps hair natu- 
rally lustrous—so handsome looking 
without ever appearing greasy or 


“plastered down.” 


NOT FOR DANDRUFFY DAN 
whose shoulders are covered with 
untidy dandruff flakes. ‘Too bad Dan 
doesn’t know how effective Kreml 


is to remove untidy dandruff flakes. 


HANDSOME HERBERT 
RINGS ‘BELLE’ 


Girls certainly "ro" for fellows with 
better-groomed handsome looking 
hair. Kreml makes stubborn hair 
behave and stay neatly in place — 
so attractive— yet so masculine 


looking. 


Thousands upon thousands of America’s best groomed men use Kreml 
Hair Tonic. Notice how Kreml makes hair so much easier to comb — 
how hair stays so neatly in place all day long. Yet Kreml never gives 
hair that greasy or ridiculous “pasted down” look. Also very effective 


to relieve itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff flakes. Use Kreml 





daily — for a cleaner scalp — for better-groomed hair. Ask ro UL 


@ Guaranteed by © 









for Kreml at your barber shop, Buy it at your drugstore. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 



















of your camping outfit kept down a 
cordingly? 

If you have enough gas saved up t 
get you there and back, is there a villag 
near the head of the stretch to which 
you can take your boat and outfit (pe: 
haps on a small trailer), so that you can 
leave your car in some garage befo1 
putting in? Also, at the end of the tri; 
can you obtain transportation back 
your car, so that you can return in it to 
pick up your outfit? Or, if you go } 
rail, can you express your outfit to the 
put-in point (or carry it as baggage, if 
it doesn’t weigh too much), float down 
to another station, then ship it home? 

Where a heavy, roomy skiff can be 
used, a sizable camping outfit is O.K.; a 
ridgepole and batten-fitted awning can 
even be put up and noonday meals 
cooked aboard. Smaller streams may 
call for a canoe or a kayak and an out- 
fit stowed in duffel bags, so that you can 
portage around bars to your progress or 
steer the craft from overside over 
stretches which might damage its bot- 
tom if you remained aboard. On some 
rivers, oars or paddles or perhaps a 
small outboard may have to be used to 
cover stillwater stretches, but in general 
you'll have a better time if you drift 
with the current, even though you cover 
merely 15 miles of stream a day; for its 
meandering course will afford a con- 
stant change of scenery, fishing condi- 
tions, and camp sites. 

Previous articles in this and _ the 
Camping and Woodcraft departments, 
suggesting gear and grub lists for canoe 
cruising, can be used as a guide to what 
should be taken on the average uncon- 
ducted float trip. 

Shoes should be suitable for wading. 
Rubber-soled tennis shoes laced snugly 
over ankles will be comfortable and give 
sure footing, and can be removed as 
soon as you’re back in the boat. Old ox- 
fords are best avoided, however, for they 
will take in gravel and chafe the feet 

An extra paddle or oar should be 
cluded in your equipment, since there 
will be times when you will have to 
handle the boat and those useful sticks 
of wood have a way of slipping into the 
water and drifting well out of reach be- 
fore their loss is noticed. Also, a smooth 
10 or 12-foot pole will be easier on youl 
hands whenever one is needed thar 
sapling cut along the way. 

From 50 to 100 ft. of rope 5/16 or 3/8 
in. in diameter may come in handy fo! 
easing the boat down rapid stretches o! 
to use with a small anchor to slow dow! 
or come to rest when fishing. For mak- 
ing emergency repairs on either all-wood 
or canvas-covered boats, you should tak 
along a piece of medium-weight canvas 
tacks, and a small can of canoe glu 
also, for an all-wood boat, a little seam 
composition or white lead paste and 
few feet of calking cotton or candlewick 

Canteens, a gallon insulated jug, 0! 
metal cans—according to the capacity of 
the boat—should be carried for drink- 
ing water, and perhaps for the cooking 
supply as well. Too many streams ar 
polluted these days to risk using wate! 
from overside. 

As you must have gathered already 
what we have in mind is a leisurely 
vacation journey, not a_ stunt tri 
down some rapid, bowlder-strewn rive! 
Whether you choose a “regulation” tri] 

complete with rented outfit, guide, ant 
all the trimmings—or whether you writ 
your own ticket, you can look forwal 
to a novel experience that may whet 
your appetite for something more am 
bitious in future.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Auswers to Boating Fans 


It’s Safer to Build from Plans 


Question: I am making a 10%-ft. hunting 
skiff for use on the Sioux River. Do you think 
tongue-and-groove lumber is good for the pur- 
pose? I am new at boat building, and will ap- 
preciate any suggestions.—W. B., Iowa. 


Answer: Tongue-and-groove material is sel- 
dom used for boat hulls as it is practically im- 
possible to keep it tight. The first trouble 
comes when the boat is put in the water; the 
wood is likely to swell so much that its edges 
break away. Later, when the boat’s hauled out 
for winter storage, the joints open again as the 
wood dries out. 

I strongly advise you to build from proper 
plans—those which specify the best woods for 
the different members, and give step-by-step 
building instructions.—J. A. E. 


Splintered Planking 


My 14-ft. lapstreak boat is bruised 
in two places—the result of a bang against 
rocks. The plank is not split clean through. 
How shall I treat the bruises and the slightly 
splintered bottom (caused by dragging) so I can 
Paint the boat?—W. C. P., Me. 


Question: 


Answer: Sand off the protruding slivers with 
coarse sandpaper, but don’t attempt to level the 
Surface. If the worn spots are below the water 
line, prime them with thin red-lead paint, then 
level the places off using red-lead putty. When 
the putty is really hard, sand it smooth, then 
Paint it along with the rest of the boat. 

If the spots are above the water line, prime 
with thinned ordinary paint, level off with a 
mixture of common putty and white-lead paste, 
| Sand when dry, then paint. 


If you wish, you can screw 34-in. oak half- 
round strips to the ridges of the lapstreak plank- 
ing at the turn of the bilge and wherever 
serious chafing occurs. 

Use marine hull and deck paint, rather than 
regular house paint or even outside enamel, for 
finishing the boat. Sand the boat before paint- 
ing, but don’t use an aluminum priming coat as 
it may seal moisture into the wood and cause 
rot. Apply the paint recommended in several thin 
coats rather than fewer thick ones.—J. A. E. 


Nails for Canoe-type Boat 


Question: Is there some new alloy nail I 
can use instead of copper for clinch nailing on 
a 15'%4-ft canvas-covered canoe-style boat with 
cedar planking and ribs? The planking is 
5/32 in. thick and the ribs ™% in.—R. C. S., Me. 


Answer: There are several new types of 
nails, such as Monel, but I don’t think you'll 
find anything better than copper for your pur- 
pose. While Monel nails should last well, they 
will not clinch properly and are too hard for 
riveting over burrs. [ would not recommend the 
use of nails of ordinary steel for this purpose, 
either. 

Your planks and ribs are so thin that heavy 
copper tacks 34 or 1 in. long may be strong 
enough, and they will clinch well into the wood 
To turn the point of these tacks or nails, first 
drive the fastening nicely through the wood, 
then hold an iron against it, and continue driv- 
ing to carry the point back into the wood in 
the shape of a U. This is a very strong and 
neat fastening. : 

Incidentally, it would be difficult to get even 
a small quantity of any of the newer fastenings, 
since you would probably have to have a pri- 
ority certificate —J. A. E 
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No need to “give up,” when you 
eat Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. 
They supply quick and sustaining 
food energy when you need it most. 
Horlick’s are Delicious . . . Nutritious 
. . . Satisfying. Handy to carry! Easy 
to pack! Take Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Tablets wherever you go. 

10¢ and 25¢. 


Get « package of Horlick’s, 
the Original, in powder 
form. Always ready—easy 
to prepare for home and 
camp use. At your drug store. 


HORLICK’S Sama 


|MALTED MILK TABLETS 





Winter Cover for Your Boat 


CC nave: your boat properly if you ¢ 







have to leave it outside in the win- 

ter—you’ll save yourself a lot of 
work and money each spring and add 
years to the life of the boat. 

Even the paint on a simple flat-bottom 
skiff will not retain its life and adhesior 
to the wood after exposure all winter 
Besides, the alternate swelling and 
shrinking of the bottom boards as the) 
get wet and dry out causes warping that 
may loosen fastenings and start rot. 

Makeshift coverings of old boards wit}! 
roofing paper or canvas can be used, but 
it’s a waste of time rounding such thing 
up each fall, and the protection they 
give is questionable. Better to buy ever 
a used tarp of heavy canvas—you Car 
often get one at low cost from a con 
tractor, trucking firm, or salvage hous¢ 
—and take advantage of the sound areas 
in cutting it down to a size that will 
effectively cover your boat either over 
turned or rightside up. 

3e sure the canvas is wide enough ti 
come down over the gunwales or botton 
boards, so as to protect the sides as well 


LAME A GUY FOR... | 


a 


YOU CAN’ 









as the bottom, and plan to use enough For 
grommets so that it can be lashed ir eve 
place effectively. An awning maker will LeJ 
charge only a couple of dollars to seam 

raw edges and attach the grommets Wri 
Slap on a coat of commercial water get 


proofer or even boiled linseed oil every 
other season, and your cover will have 
a remarkably long life. 

You can still have a new cover mad 
to measure by an awning or sail maker 
If you wish to make it yourself, wide 
heavy canvas is obtainable from ma 
rine-supply firms and mail-order houses 
Do not make the usual mistake of buy- 
ing too small a sheet of canvas; at least 
6 in. of shrinkage must be allowed for 
for the duration. Then I'll be out there again with | every 5 ft. of width and length. 

. If you expect any cover to last, it 
my Mercury Outboard. must be put on properly. Chafe must 
5 p be guarded against; constant rubbing 
Yes, he loves the smooth, powerful performance | against some projecting part of the boat 
every time the cover whips in the wind 
may wear it out the first season. Pad 
used to abundant power under perfect control, | SUCh Points as the boat skeg, stem, and 

corners of the transom or deck aft with 
and that is what Mercury Engineers have built into | old burlap bags, preferably filled™loosel) 
with hay or grass. Tie lines may con 
the nation’s finest line of outboard motors. tract and throw a tremendous strain 01 
o “ canvas adjoining the grommets; in mak- 
Mercury engineering developments, already per- | ing the cover fast a little slack should 
be left in the lines, but not enough t 
permit the tarp to whip when wind gets 


combined with light weight and ease of handling. — oe ee cee - G 
1en 1e boat 1s to be le rigntsia¢ e 





“I’ve served my time on the rails, but I'm staying 





of his Mercury Outboard Motor. An engineer is 


RF ENS 


fected, will bring you the ultimate in long life, 





Your postwar Mercury will be dxi/t to use and | up, you must guard against sagging fc 
’ spots in the tarp that will hold wate! fi 
built to last. or melted snow. The best way to do this D 
be is to have the cover ridged in the middle w 
Watch for, look for the postwar Mercury Out- | to permit water to drain off. To forn hi 
ee ° . . s r re ae) é ar : 8) ytn P 
board. It’s worth the waiting, for it will give you | fi bay on or wth toga se re A 
a new thrill, a new enjoyment in outboarding. | so its highest point amidships will be 1 T 

ft. above the ends. The length of oak 
| should be supported at the middle by of 
| an upright, and the ends should be held a 
KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN |} down fore and aft. Or use a round re 
pole of about 2-in. diameter, held 6 i if 

. above deck by heavy blocks at each e! 

we | to give the cover a tentlike shape. é 

FOR ENGINE PRODUCTION In cutting your cloth for storage right 
| side up, aon’t forget to allow for the UT 





KEEP ON | material to be consumed by the ridg 
BUYING And be sure to keep the longitudir 
WAR BONDS | Pole from chafing the canvas; wrap old 

| burlap about the pole and lash it o! 


| with twine before you put the cover in 
Saclt fa Use aud Budlt fa Last place.—J. A. E. Bi 
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THE FISHERMAN’S 
DREAM COME TRUE! 


A sweet, smooth, quiet, adjustable 
motion that creates the minimum of 
disturbance—and leaves both hands 
free for action! 


For trolling or casting, nothing has 
ever been devised to beat the New 
LeJay ELECTROL. 


Write us for further particulars and 
get your order in early. 


EJAY MFG. CO. 
| 2593 BES) Va ie) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








I'M GOING TO DO 
some REAL HUNTING 
AFTER THIS WAR/ 





G.I. Joe is dreaming of and longing 
for a long vacation with hunting or 
fishing after this show is over. And 
DUXBAK plans to be ready for him 
with a finer-than-ever, new line of 
hunting clothes, including new styles 
and new materials developed by the 
Army such as “Mountain Cloth” and 
Tackle Twill for paratroopers. Much 
of DUXBAK’s production is now 
going to war workers but will be 
ready for G. I. Joe when he gets back, 
if it’s humanly possible. 


A)uxba 


TRADE MARK 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica 4, N.Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 














TALL 


The contributor of this 
inality; he’s possing it along only because he enjoyed it 
and thinks others will too 


ELL, sir, this mallard swims in 
out of nowhere, hops up on our 
duck boat, looks my sport right 


in the eye, and says, “Hello, George!” 

What's that? A duck can't talk? 
Mister, I ain't just repeating something 
that was told me. I was there: I seen 
and heard it all 

The sport acted like a man that’s just 
had a gun shoved under his 
chin, lips, and tongue made a lot of mo- 
tions, but no words came out. 

“Don’t you remember 
the duck asked 


little story makes no claim to orig 


nose, 


me, George?” 


“R-r-remember you!” stuttered the 
sport. 

“Of course,” said the duck. “You used 
to know me well. I'm Betty Perkins. 
I sat next to you in Marblewood High 
School.” 

“Betty Perkins! B-b-but she—-she was 
a girl!” 


“And what makes you think I’m not a 
lady?” asked the duck. 

That was the $64 question 
didn’t have the answer 


and he 
“Just how long 


have you been a duck?” was the best 
he could do 

“Oh, a few years. I was always ame- 
bitious, and I got a little tired of being 


a stenographer.” 


“Well, how is it—-being a duck, I 
mean?” 

“Oh, swell. I'm down here on a little 
vacation. I just finished a radio con- 
tract.” 

“Radio contract!” 

“Yeah. I'm Milly Milloo, the torch 
singer. Maybe you've heard me.” 


“Sure I have,” 
“But I don't see 
“Oh, it’s a long story,” 


admitted the sport, 


interrupted the 


duck. “But, George, I can see you're 
busy. Guess I'll be flying along. Nice 
seeing you.” 

She raised her wings slowly once or 
twice, and seemed about ready to take 
off. Then she thought better of it. “You 


wouldn't shoot would you, George?” 


she asked 


me, 


“Hell no'” shouted the sport 

“O.K. ... Good-by now.” And she was 
off. 

Probably we'd have had something to 
say to each other about then, only an 
other mallard flies down onto the boat, 
right where the first one had been 

“Well,” savs this one with kind of a 


you've been talking to my 


laugh, “I see 


little pal And I'll bet he told you she 
was Milly Milloo.” 

“That's right,” gasped the sport. 

“Huh!” grunted the duck. “She tell 
that to everybody. Don't believe her 
she’s the biggest liar in the world. I’m 
Milly Milloo.” And off she flew 

The sport and I sat there watching 
that duck till he wa plumb out of 
sight. Then he laughed sorta nervous 


like, turned to me and said, “Well, what 
do you know about that!” 


“T know this,” I told him. “I wouldn't 


believe either one of them—on oath!” 
Cy Hickson. 
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PLUS OR MINUS 1/10,000th 


A tolerance of plus or minus one ten- 
thousandth of an inch is fine precision. 
Our men are working to these exacting 
tolerances every day. As producers for 
U.S. Navy undersea, surface and air forces, 
they have won our Government's highest 
“E” awards for excellence of production. 

When Peace comes these skills, abilities 
and equipment will be making the new 
Blue Ribbon Champion, bringing to out- 

e wre door America an entirely new 

concept of outboard motor efh- 
_ ciency. Superbly engineered, 
g& Champion will feature quick, 
@ sure starting—smooth power 
delivery, dependable service. 

Let your peace-time pleas- 
ures include a Blue Ribbon Champion. 
You will enjoy the extra values and thrill- 
ing performance of the new Precision 
Built Blue Ribbon Champion, Plan now 
to own America's finest Outboard Motor. 


CHAM PION 


( Oxittdourd ) 
MOTORS COMPANY 


2633 27th AVENUE SOUTH — DEPT. L-5 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
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Blue Ribbon 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 
will display 
this Seal 











Hints on Using a Compass 


NLESS you actually have had the 
trying experience of being lost, you 
may not realize how easily people 
can become confused about direc- 
tion when they camp, fish, or hunt in 
unfamiliar country. Sometimes this con- 
fusion will occur in a surprisingly short 
time and before one has covered more 
than a mile of ground. The experience 
of three friends some six years 
ago is an excellent example of 


the limitations of the instrument and 
how much information you must supply 
yourself through observation and rough 
calculation. Then a compass will help 
you locate your position on a map or in 
some wilderness, and it will also assist 
you in laying off a direct course back to 
the place you want to go. 

Because everyone may not be familiar 


type the end that has a small coil of wir 
or an inset acts similarly 

Some compasses are filled with a liq 
uid in which the needle partly float 
These needles come to rest quickly and 
their pivot bearings have long life. Their 
only fault is that the action becomes a 
bit sluggish in very cold weather. Al! 
needle compasses except the liquid-filled 
should carry a lifter or lock 
which renders the needle im 





this. 

They were fishing a Wiscon- 
sin lake for muskies. The own- 
er of their camp had mentioned 
a small piece of water about a 
mile back of the big lake, so one 


afternoon they beached their 
boat and started through the 
timber to find it. After walk- 


ing half a mile a flurry of rain 
sent them running to the shel- 
ter of a big pine. They stood 
there a few minutes, then de- 
cided another tree several hun- 
dred feet away looked better, 
and ran to it. 

When the rain stopped they 
suddenly realized no one knew 
positively which way to go in 
order to find the small lake. 
Still worse nobody knew which 
direction would take them back 
to their boat. Each had an idea, 
but no two ideas were the same. 
Three men had lost themselves 
within half a mile of familiar 
shores and in less than half an 
hour's time! 

Luckily the problem was eas- 
ily solved. One climbed a tall 
tree and from its top located 
both bodies of water which, in- 
cidentally, were not where any 
of the three had thought they 
were. Had the lakes not been 
visible from that tree top, how- 
ever, their predicament could 4 
well have brought danger and 
distress. To prevent some sim- 
ilar “loss of direction” turning 
out disastrously, for you, carry 
a compass when you move 
through unfamiliar country 
and learn how to use it. 

That last point is important. 
I believe hundreds of sportsmen who 
carry compasses don't really know how 
to use them. For this instrument, after 
all, is merely a device that points north; 
if you can't apply this information to 
your individual problem of finding your 
way, a compass becomes just another 
gadget that takes up room in your out- 
fit without giving any worth-while re- 
turn 

It isn't 
compass 








near 


difficult to learn to use the 
An important point is to know 


Burlington, 


passes 





a Gh 


Here, with the compass held stationary, the map has been twisted 
15 degrees clockwise (to allow for declination from a position 
toward geo- 
graphic north while the compass needle, of course, still points 
to magnetic north. A bearing taken now will indicate the exact 
direction you must travel by compass to reach your destination 





Vt.). The line runs 


penciled-in 


with compasses (a reader once asked 
which end of the needle pointed north) 
a brief description of models suitable 
for outdoor use seems in order. Com- 
use two general mechanical 
means of indicating direction. One kind 
has a needle or a barlike pointer which 
revolves above a stationary dial divided 
into numbered degrees and _ initialed 
with the main points of direction. The 
colored or arrowhead-shape end of the 
needle indicates north. With the bar 
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movable and prevents wear of 
the center jeweled bearing 
when the compass is not in ac- 
tual use. 

The other type of compass 
uses a floating and revolving 
dial instead of the needle. This 
dial is magnetized so the letter 
“N” marked on it always points 
north. This compass is quite 
popular with sportsmen be 
cause it will come to rest quick 
ly and then indicate all main 
points of direction without 
turning the body of the com- 
pass, as is necessary with the 
needle variety. The revolving 
dial type is not so easy to us¢ 
when you lay off some course by 
means of printed maps, and it 
is necessary to allow for natu- 
ral declination and variatior 
For this type of work special 
engineering models are avail 
able and recommended. They 
have dials which are large! 
than average, and sighting de- 
vices which are _ invaluable 
helps in estimating a courss 
and then following it in a true 
straight direction. 

I like a compass with a dial 
not less than 1% in. across 
Smaller sizes give more trouble 
in estimating direction by de- 
grees and, naturally, do not per 
mit the accuracy possible with 
a larger dial. The small models 
are most useful to consult 
when in doubt over the prin- 
cipal points of direction and t 
learn if your position is 
north, west, or south of 
certain known landmark like a 
railroad 


N 6 G)T 


Ne eee é 


east 


some 


river, mountain, or 
As mentioned before, large-dial com 
passes are recommended for reading 


maps and for projecting lines of dire 
tion which must be quite accurate 
Some compasses have open faces, oth 
ers are fitted with a hinged cover t 
protect the dial. All pocket compasses 
should be tied to shirt or coat with 
rawhide lace for safety and insurance 
against accidental One type o! 
compass is mounted on top of a big 
safety pin which is fastened in coat 


loss. 


or 
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Blended MW 








Sreasant Moment 


At cocktail time, things have a way of pointing to PM. Pleasing 


Moods. Pretty Melodies. The orchestra may even play, “O Promise 
Me”. Follow the trend adroitly, delightfully, by offering a Partic- 
ularly Mellow, Positively Marvelous PM Manhattan, Highball or 
Old-Fashioned. PM7’s the Perfect Match for Pleasant Moments! 


IF IT ISN'T PM «IT ISN'T AN EVENING 


Copr. 1944, National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. Blended Whiskey 86.8 Proof, 51° Straight Whiskey, 49 Grain Neutral Spirits. 








Wherever the master goes 


A Pal Waits at Home 








1863 LONGING FOR field and woods, 
hounds mourned at home 
while their masters fought it out at 
Gettysburg. Hunting dogs were valued 
members of the household 80 years ago 
when Corby’s Whiskey came to promi- 








nence in Canada. 
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191 NOTED FOR RUGGED strength 
and intelligence, the Airedale 
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“ENDED WHiske? 

haste ase eyes. 
¥ CLAY & CO 


was the dog of the hour in thousands of 





American homes from coast to coast. 
The Pug Bull had gone the way of peg- 
top trousers and bowler hats in this 
60th year of Corby’s fame. 
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A GRAND OLD CAN ADIAN NAME. 





NAM 


PRODUCED IN U.S. A. under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 











For your few leisure hours these days, you may 
enjoy your favorite drink made with Corby’s, the A 





with the grand old Canadian name are being dis- 19 COCKER SPANIELS far out- 
tributed evenly so you can buy Corby’s from time number all other breeds in 


light, sociable whiskey. Supplies of this whiskey & 





lend 







Fighting to time. And an occasional trial of Corby’s now may — “ today. Originally developed for 
ol : en ie. ae 1unting small game, Spaniels have 
Dollars grow to lasting prefe rence after Vue tory. reached a stage of ideal gentleness and 
Buy smartness. And Corby’s has reached its 
WAR BONDS 86 Proof—é68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits 86th year of fine whiskey tradition. 















Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill. 
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.. bul il is a slory for 
Ouldoorsmen everywhere! 


The BROWN’S BEACH JACKET that Im 
wearing has been famous among sportsmen 
for over 40 years. Its elastic weave gives free 
play to arms and shoulders... is reinforced 
in the right places. Cold, wind or rain can’t 
touch you behind its warm protection. 

Because they can “take it” ; 
in great demand by war workers doing tough 
essential jobs. Therefore if your dealer can't 
supply you at present, rest assured these 
jackets are in duty on the “Home Front.” 

Let’s hope it won't be long before you and 
a BROWN’S BEACH JACKET ean get 
together on that trip you've been looking 
forward to! 


they’ ve been 


No Mail Orders Please 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEACH 


YY a. 4 & BS 
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une A WAWK 
THEY'RE 

BASS RANGERS 


Rugged as they are, 
made by master 
craftsmen to wear 
and wear, yet it’s wise to prolong their life, 
for Bass Rangers are very hard to replace 
today. If you own a pair, take extra good 
care of them for the duration. That true 
Indian moccasin construction which gives 
you foot-cradling comfort is worth watch- 
ing over. If you don’t own Bass Rangers, 
you have a real peace-time treat in store 
for you,—so remember, BASS RANGERS. 


Free Booklet describes Bass Rangers and other 
famous Bass Footwear for all outdoor pleasures. 
G. H. Bass & Co., 1511 Canal St., Wilton, Maine 
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shirt with the instrument always avail- | 
able and within sight. Another kind is | 


| fitted with straps to wear on the wrist | 
| like a watch. 


One must however halt 
and level such instruments before they | 
are read. And no matter how the com- | 
pass is carried it should be protected 
from bumps and from rain. 

When only rough accuracy in direc- 
tion is needed, the Compass can be Car- | 
ried in your hand and consulted at short 
intervals. When you are running a line 
and extreme accuracy is necessary, lay 
the compass on the ground and let the 
needle come to full before reading. 
In laying off a straight course, you sight 
across the dial at the correct predeter- | 
mined angle to the farthest away object 


rest 


that lines up properly, and then walk 
directly to it 
Before you read any compass make 


sure its action is not being deflected by | 
metallic or magnetic interference. One 
compass will sometimes distort the read- 
ing of another if close to it. The near 
presence of steel and iron objects such 
as your gun, knife, or ax will do the 
same; so may the metal buckle of your 
belt if you hold the compass against 
your body to steady it. This susceptibil- 


ity to interference is more common 
with some models than with others. To | 
determine how much “clearance” your | 
own instrument requires, lay it on the 


ground and then move ax or gun grad- 
ually nearer. Note when the needle be- 
gins to shift away from its true reading 
and remember to keep your compass 
within this safety zone when you consult 
it on the trail. 

One of the most common 
compass is to find your way back to 
camp through unfamiliar country. Be- 
fore leaving camp be sure to examine the 
surrounding landscape and try to pick 
out several landmarks which are vis- 
ible for a mile or more. They may be 
hills, a mountain, a bluff or cliff, a tall 
distinctive stand of trees, a windfall or 
“burn”, a bald-top rock, lake, swamp, 
or river. Set your compass up in camp 
and take a reading toward each 

Suppose, for instance, you have lo- 
cated a high hill southeast of the tent 
Make a note of this fact. Then if you're 
ever confused about direction when 
near this hill, you'll know you can get 


uses of the 


back home by merely walking in a 
northwest direction from it—the com- 
pass, of course, will tell you where 
northwest lies. If you can set up such 


a landmark in each of the four principal 


directions, you'll never be lost so long 
as you are able to see or reach one of 
them. 

Some campers plot out rough maps 


of the ground about their headquarters 
showing the direction and approximate 
distance (learned by pacing) of these 
landmarks. Making such maps is in- 
teresting work and the map itself may 
some day prove a life-saver. Even if 
you have a good retentive memory it is 
well to make pencil notes because, in a 
moment of confusion or fright, you may 
forget the directions you have memo- 
rized or be reluctant to trust them. 
Experienced woodsmen consult their 
compass regularly in unknown country 
They always maintain an idea of thei1 
general direction, they balance turns 
and angles against each other and, by 
a sort of “dead reckoning,” always have 
a fairly accurate notion of their approx- 
imate position. You should do the same. 
When you leave camp note the direc 
tion you are going. When crossing a 
stream check with your compass to see 
which way the water flows and in which 
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> Using Coupon. 


OUTDOOR MEN! 


Don’t suffer from 


CHAPPED 
IPS! 


Get LYPSYL Now! 


When lips are chapped, 
cracked, painful, just rub 
on this colorless pomade. 
Lypsyl soothes and pro- 
motes healing. Equally good 
for dry, parched lips. Helps 
cracked, broken skin to 
heal. Applies in a jiffy. Get 
a tube for every member of 
the family. Costs only 25¢. 
If your druggist is out of 
Lypsyl, send 25¢ andcoupon 
below for prepaid tube. 
Pronounced 


| LYPSYL "esc: 


Lever Brothers Co., 50 Memorial Drive, Dept. 4 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
No chapped lips for me. 


prepaid. 25¢ for each tube. 


Rush along my Lypsyl, 


Send me tubes. PRINT PLAINLY 


Name 
Address 


State 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 


of EY of cars, General Motors 


offers a new edition of The Automobile 


City 


User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 


in the best operating condition, etc. 
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on Q RUM 


For unvarying supe- 


riority in mixed 


drinks and cock- 
tails...make your 
drinks with Don Q, 
Puerto Rico's 
favorite quality 


rum. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., New YORK CiTY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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CLUB RENO ‘titas’ 
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@ When you've bagged your “quota, or your pet — 
prey.temporarily manages to be where you aren’t 
... telax! Enjoy a friendly session with the “gang” 
and a deck of exclusive Plastic-Coated Club Reno 
playing cards. They shuffle better,.deal better, play - 
better, last longer... add pleasure to every game. 


Easy to Clean — Simply wipe With a Damp Cloth 
- ARRCO PLAYING CARD CO., CHICAGO 

























direction you. go when leaving its bank. 
Do the same when you change course 
or pass any unusual landmark. If you 
started off east from camp and hav: 
made some turns to the south, remem- 
ber you'll have to travel both north and 
west when you start back. Some camp 
ers even count their paces when they 
make angle turns from the general di 
rection; others, who have good judg 
ment of distance, estimate how far “oft 
line” they have gone. 

Finding your way in a wilderness i 
actually about three fourths observatior 
and memory and one fourth compass 
information. To know which way i 
north doesn’t help a lot unless you als 
know in which direction your camp i 
located. 

Another use of the compass is to k 
cate on a printed map some point you’d 
like to visit; properly used, the instru 
ment will enable you to lay off a very 
accurate course to it. Here, however, : 
new factor in campass behavior appear: 
—the natural declination of its needle 
The compass always points to magneti¢ 
north, and only in very limited area 
will magnetic north correspond wit} 
true, or geographic, north. Hence, when 
working with printed maps which show 
only true north, an allowance must us 
ually be made for the variation. This 
may be as much as 23 degrees in some 
places. Maps often carry notations about 
declination and tell how many degrees 
east or west you must work to comper 
sate for it, but since variation changes 
from year to year, it is best to obtain a 
chart from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. Ask for the late 
“Map of Compass Declination in th: 
United States”, and inclose 20 cent 
(not postage stamps). 

The way to determine a route | 
printed map and compass is as follows 
With the map spread out on a flat su 
face, draw a line through your positi 
running north and south—parallel, that 
is, to the nearest meridian line on th 
map or to the map’s north-south arrov 
Now place the compass on the map 
that its center is directly over your p 
sition, and twist the map until the lin 
you drew, the compass needle, and 
north-south on the dial all correspon: 
The next step is to compensate for de: 
lination. Suppose, for example, you 
position is near Burlington, Vt., wher 
according to the government chart, tl 
declination is 15 degrees west. Hold th: 
compass in place and carefully twist 
the map clockwise 15 degrees. (F 
an easterly declination, twist the m 
counterclockwise.) The line you dre 
in now points to true north, while tl 
compass, of course, still points to mag 
netic north. Now take a bearing « 
your objective, and you will know tl 
exact direction you must travel by con 
pass to reach your destination. 

This process may sound complicaté 
but actually it isn’t. Practice with a m 
at home will make the various ste} 
quite clear. Route finding by map 
compass naturally require some ski 
and the amateur should not attempt lo! 
journeys through real wilderness cou 
try without a very accurate com} 
and without some previous experien: 
with easier problems. 

Correcting for compass variation, 1! 
member, is necessary only when y 
work from printed maps. When y 
map the ground about camp and mal 
your own chart, and in taking bearins 
between camp and any natural lan 
marks, you can ignore it. 
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Sometimes a man becomes so badly 
confused over directions that he mis- 
trusts the reading of his compass. That 
is always a grave error. While it is 
possible for compasses to go wrong this 
happens rarely and it is usually safer 
to trust your instrument rather than 
your own conception of direction. To 
prevent all doubts, test your compass 
before you leave home with it. Check 
it against another compass, against the 
instruments of your county surveyor or 
engineer, or simply watch the needle 
when turned in the known direction of 
north. If the needle swings back and 
forth to either side of north and finally 
settles down in the same position after 
three or four separate trials, the in- 
strument is quite likely accurate.—Mau- 
ice H. Decker. 


Outdoor Handy Man 


(Continued from page 36 


people in its two rooms. He constructed 
the second room or annex from standard 
side panels and a special end piece. By 
means of slide fasteners and large snap 
fasteners he can attach or detach the 
idded section in a few minutes. He in- 
talled insectproof ventilating panels 
made of bobbinet, a particularly strong 
cloth mesh having hexagonal openings. 
He placed an asbestos stovepipe ring in 
one of the annex walls, and in cold 
weather can heat the tent with a small 
stove that resembles an upturned bucket, 
the fire being built on the ground. 

Come now to Beal’s hunting-knife 
heath. The conventional sort consists of 
two thicknesses of leather sewed or rivet- 
ed together. After the newness has worn 
off the sheath and the leather has ad- 
justed itself to the blade, the knife edge 
often makes contact with the sewing or 
the rivets used to hold the leather lay- 
ers together—with disastrous. results 
either to the thread or to the blade. So 
Beal designed a sheath consisting of a 
leather sandwich, the middle layer of 
which is a long U-shape piece of sole 
leather about the same thickness as the 
blade. The layers are securely sewed to- 
gether. When the blade is in the sheath, 
the cutting edge rests against leather, 
where it can do no harm to itself or to 
the stitching. A conventional loop with 
snap fastener holds the knife in the 
sheath. 

Next to a reliable gun, Beal considers 
an ax to be just about the most impor- 
tant item of outdoor equipment. He has 
an imposing assortment of axes, rang- 
ing from 2%4-pounders that his sons use, 
to a double-bitted model sharpened for 
both splitting and chopping. He prefers 
the north-woods type, shaped like a 
straight-sided wedge, to the more curved 
Michigan ax. Most axes, when received, 
are sharpened more for splitting than 
for chopping. That is, the blade is 
thick down almost to the edge, and then 
tapers sharply, much like the end of a 
cold chisel. For chopping, the edge 
should be thinned to a gradual taper. 
Beal has one blade of his double-bitted 
ax sharpened for chopping, the other 
for splitting. 

Few hunters and other outdoorsmen 
ire as gifted as this Akron engineer 
when it comes to seeing shortcomings 
in equipment and methods and in cor- 
ecting them. However, many of the 
ideas here described may be adapted 
without much difficulty to your own 
needs and desires. For those who cannot 
actively engage in hunting and camp- 
ing just now, it’s the next best thing! 
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For quick, smooth shaving every time, 
Try Thin Gillettes, four for a dime! 

You save on dough—you look well-groomed— 
And wiry beards are really doomed! 





The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
Of The Famous 
Gillette Blue Blade 












New kind of edges 
hard enough to cut glass 








Woolrich Mountain-Made Clothes. 
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Have Gone to War, Too! 


ODAY We are Serving 
Uncle Sam by supp]; 

ing civilian war workers 

in cold climates with our 

mountain-made woolen clothes. They’re 

keeping construction gangs in Alaska, Iceland, 


y 





Greenland—and other places all over the world— 
warm, comfortable and well-protected, just as they 
have done for woodsmen and hunters for 114 years. 


This means that our supply of clothes for our 
dealers is limited. Therefore, preserve what you 
have—use your money to buy War Bonds—and 
work for Victory. 


WOOLRICH 


WOOLEN MILLS, Woolrich, Penna. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


ee SHERRILL vice ov: sone 
MPA Ss A man’s dish for frosty fall mornings 
For each person use 


New battle-tested principles 1 Ib. spareribs 
1 dressed squirrel 


— 












BATTLE 


COMPASSES TODAY! of design will be available in 2 tbsp. fat 
* AUTO your Sherrill precision com- If the squirrel is a tough old one, first 
ante pass at war’s end. They're parboil 20 minutes with some soda and 
* . ‘‘ miracles” in modern plastic vinegar in the water. Cut squirrel in 
AVIATION WI : ae He Sea San quarters and divide the spareribs in 
7 - fhatever your peacetime pieces of similar size. Get the fat very 
compass requirement may hot in a skillet, drop in a clove of garlic 
be, there will be a Sherrill watch until it turns brown, and take it 


. . + t. Salt, pepper, and flour the meat, an: 

rpe yass to fill — ’ “Napa: —* 
at d co gees : 2K brown on both sides in the fat. Then add 
COMPASSES One of several types of the need—at popular prices. a little water, cover, and cook slowl) 
TOMORROW! Sherrill compasses used about 2 hours. I like to cook game unti 
in combat io mpm SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP. the leg bone can be twisted fairly easil) 

vehicles and naval craft. : : : : 
from incasing flesh. The liquid left in th« 

eke ke kK & 7 ; AL bd en botl a pan makes delicious gravy. 


% AND BOAT 
+ 





Roast Duck with Sauerkraut Stuffing 


Prepare ducks the preceeding day 
Dress and soak 2 hours in cold water con 
taining 1 cup of vinegar. Then drai1 
wipe dry, sprinkle inside and out witl 
salt and pepper, and set in refrigerato1 
or cool place until next day. To mak 
stuffing for 3 average-size ducks, cook 
quart sauerkraut with 2 chopped apple 
1 chopped onion, and a 1-lb. piece of 
spareribs. Cook 60 minutes, then put in 
side the ducks. Lay a slice of bacon 01 
salt pork over each bird. Brown in a hot 
(400 degrees) oven for 20 minutes. If you 
think the ducks may have a strong taste 
take them from the roaster, pour out any 
grease that has accumulated, rinse par 
with boiling water, put ducks back in, 
and roast at 350 degrees until tender 
Much strong flavor is found in duck fa 
and discarding some at the start gives 
better flavor. About 2 hours total tims 
may be required. But don’t overcook 
| that makes duck meat dry. 





Venison Stew 


QUILTED GARMENTS 


Insulated with a down-like feather tender cuts (such as shoulder, brisket, « 
flank) of any large game animal, Put 
about 4 lb. of the meat in a jar and cove 

| with vinegar. Add 3 sliced onions and ¢ 
bay leaves and let stand for 2 or 3 day 

| Then remove from the vinegar, wash i! 





| 

! 

| This is a good way to cook the least 
substance developed to meet the | 
needs of the armed forces in sub-zero } 
stratosphere and in the far north 
Wind proof,storm proot,comfortable 


from ‘mild down to 40° below zero 





Now available in popular styles tor 
civilians. Raglan Model illustrated 


| cold water, put in a pot, cover with fres! 
PREMIUM cold water, add 4 tsp. salt, and bring to 
| low boil. Cook slowly until meat is te! 
secas ‘Scankl eeaee : der. Thicken liquor in the pot with flou 
SARMENTS, OR WRITE TO US and pour some over the meat wh« 
served. Or add vegetables to the meat 
PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT hour before it is done—Don Richard 
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FEATHER & DOWN CO. 


THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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wait until 
war's over, 
pal. We'll follow 
the game trails to- 
gether!” 


MAKE YOUR POST-WAR 
PLANS INCLUDE CATTARAUGUS 
HUNTING KNIVES and MACHETES 


THE DOUGHBOY KNOWS. HE SAYS: 


“Ever try to skin and butcher a nice 
buck with a knife that just won't 
hold its edge? Mister, J have, and it’s 
enough to sour the finest hunt you 
ever had. You push, sweat, strain, 
dig, and slash, but that piece of junk 
steel won’t do a job. If you do get 
the meat into chunks your pals say: 
‘What 
shell?’ 


didya use, chum, a clam 


“Here in the army I’ve got a good 
It’s tough, 
I'll 
when 


knife, a Cattaraugus. 
holds its edge, it’s fine to use. 
it, 
I’m hunting—after the war.” 


100°. 


have another like mister, 


FORT 


E planing MAN TODAY 
WITH THE AN 










LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 

















Thail Queries 


Jerked Venison 


Question: Can you tell me how to jerk veni- 
son? Is it possible to dry the meat in an oven? 
—J. M., Calif. 


Answer: It’s a rather simple process, but you 
have to give the meat a lot of patient attention. 
Venison must be lean—without any fat at all. 
Trim all fat and membrane away and cut the 
meat in thin strips, not more than % in. thick. 
Using one teaspoon to the pound, sprinkle salt 
over meat and let it lie overnight. Next morn- 
ing, put it over a moderate heat. Sportsmen 
usually build an outdoor fire and suspend the 
strips of meat over it. A rack of poles will 
hold the meat about 2 ft. above a small fire, or 
you can make a frame of wood and poultry wire 


| netting and lay the meat flat on the meshes. Fire 


must be kept low—you are drying, not cook- 
ing it. 

I see no reason why you couldn’t do this in 
an oven. It would take a long time, probably, 
and you would have to open 
frequently, or let it remain partly open, so that 
moisture-laden air could escape. When the meat 
is perfectly dry and brittle it is finished. The 
inside cannot be moist and soft or the meat will 
spoil.—M. H. D. 


Two-headed Snake 


Question: I recently killed a water snake, 
dissected it, and found that it contained 20 
fully developed young, including one with two 
complete and perfect heads. Is this very un- 
usual? What's the best way to preserve this 
freak? —K. N., New York. 


Answer: I don’t recall 
small snake with two heads. 
when such 


ever hearing of a 
It is probable that 
deformed specimens are born they 
die early, and do not survive long enough to 
come to our notice. I believe alcohol is the 
best preservative you could get for the creature. 
—M. H. D. 


Duck Decoys 


Question: I have 10 black decoys and 1 doz. 
bluebills. Most of my hunting is done in Rari- 
tan Bay, N. J. What I want to know is, just 
how should decoys be put out? I just throw 
them out without any thought or plan. But I’ve 
seen pictures of blocks all facing in one direc- 
tion—should they face into the wind? Also does 
it hurt to use both divers and puddle ducks at 
the same time? Should they be slightly sep- 
arated? 

My decoys are homemade of cork. I mixed 
cork dust and glue and spread it over the 
bodies; it left a good dull dark-brown finish. It 
is necessary to paint the bodies other than the 
blue wing strips? JThe natural cork looks O. K. 
to me. If I were to get more decoys what kind 
would you suggest?—G. G. A., New Jersey. 


Answer: I think it is all right to use differ- 
ent varieties of decoys together. I have always 
thought that the flying ducks came in because 
they saw something on the water that looked 
like ducks, not because they recognized a de- 
coy’s colors. I also like mallard decoys best 
because lots of other varieties decoy to them— 
just why I don’t know unless it’s their size that 
attracts. 

Decoys should face in all directions and be 
set about 4 or 5 ft. apart. Blue wing stripes 
should be sufficient painting. When you procure 
more decoys try some mallards, about 1% drakes, 
24 hens. 

Just where to put the decoys will depend on 
the water and surrounding ground. Observation 
should tell you from which direction most of the 
flocks come in, and your decoys should be out in 
front of you facing in that direction. Ducks will 
come in, circle around, and then head into the 
wind just before alighting. I like to have them 
come in straight toward me and straight toward 
my decoys. The thing to do is try several posi- 
tions, changing them around each day until you 
hit on the combination that fits in with the 
grounds and gives the most success.—M. H. D. 
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CHAP STICK... the world’s best 
seller for chapped lips. A boon 
companion to men at play. A trouble 
shooter for the lips of millions in 
all walks of life. After exposure 
to wind, weather, heat or cold... 
use specially medicated CHAP STICK! 
It keeps lips fit. 


Onsale at drug counters 
only 25¢ 





Sportsman & 
_ KNOW YOUR 
ZNEATHER! 
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WILL your next long-anticipated 
hunting trip be ruined by a sudden 
shift of the weather? You can’t con- 
trol the weather, of course, but you 
can know in advance what to expect 
. with a barometer and a Kenyon 
WEATHERCASTER! The Weath- 
ercaster supplements any barometer 
—used together they provide de- 
tailed forecasts — scientifically pre- 
dict changes in weather, wind direc- 
tion and velocity 12 to 24 
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hours in advance. Now / 3% 
in use by Army and 
Navy personnel, farm- 
ers and sportsmen. If 
you own a barometer 
you need a Weather- 
caster! 


The WEATHERCASTER 


“ $4.95 postpaid not including be- 










rometer. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Dept. W. O., Kenyon Instrument 
Co., Inc., Huntington Sta., L.1.,N.¥. 








Men treasure the VanRoy Pipe for the trail 
of memories it leaves of past enjoyments— 
and for its unfailing promise of new plea- 
sures still to come. Give yourself the justly 
proud satisfaction of owning a VanRoy—the 


pipe that proclaims the exacting smoker... 


Pipes Illustrated: 
VanRoy Dumont $10 
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Facts that Few of Us Know 


E LIVE and learn. A few weeks 

ago a man who knows I’m 

supposed to have a fair 

knowledge of dogs and their 
doings, and who gets a big kick out of 
trying to lure me out on a limb, asked 
me what I thought of the Rhodesian 
ridgeback as a gun dog. Naturally I 
realized he was giving me the works 
so, without batting an eye, I came right 
back at him. 

“He’s one grand dog,” I said. “He 
was originally developed by crossing the 
razorback hog with the Moldavian mole 
hound. He’s used mostly to hunt mon- 
keys. He trees ’em, see? Then when 
they get a good look at him they laugh 
so hafd they fall out of the trees and 
are easy prey for the natives.” 

My friend smiled in a puzzled 
sort of way. Apparently he 
wasn’t sure just how to take 
me, but he didn’t quit. 

“Yes, that’s the dog I’m talk- 
ing about,” he came back. “Of 
course I know you're just spoof- 
ing about the laughing and fall- 
ing out of the trees, but the 
article I read said they were 
used mostly on baboons, so——” 

“Sure, that’s what I told you,” 
[ interrupted. “A baboon’s a 
monkey, isn’t it? And another 
thing about ’em - 

I stopped short. A great light 
began to dawn on me. The ex- 
pression on that man’s face told 
me he was in dead earnest. 
I started back-pedaling cautiously. 

“An article about ’em, you say? What 


in?” 
He named the current issue of a well- 
known dog magazine which, I knew, 


carries no wisecrack department. So I 
played it safe, stalled along for a min- 
ute or two, and left my questioner with 
the impression that I was acquainted 
with this ridgeback dog, but only in a 


general way. Then I hurried home, 
grabbed that magazine and, _ sure 
enough, there is a breed called the 


Rhodesian ridgeback and it is used to 
hunt baboons! In fact, it has been 
called the “baboon dog.” I also learned 
that the ridgeback has been bred for 
many years in South Africa, that there 
are carefully drawn standards for the 
breed, and that the dog is’sponsored by 
a well-organized and flourishing breed 
club in Pretoria. 

Here in the U.S.A. there is at least 
ane man who specializes in, and is pro- 
moting these unusual hunting dogs, 
which, I am told, have a definitely 
marked ridge of hair along the back 
from shoulder to hip—a narrow strip 
which grows toward the front instead 
of the back as normally and remains 





erect when stroked the wrong way. In 
general appearance the dog is a medium- 
size hound, with pendulous ears and 
other hound characteristics. Its color 
is a reddish brown, and its tongue—and 
this again is hearsay—is black like that 
of the chow chow, from which it is sup- 
posed to be indirectly descended. 

The case of this Rhodesian pooch is 
typical. When you and I imagine we 
know all the answers about dogs, we’re 
just giving ourselves the run-around. 


Hardly a week passes, but I learn some- 
thing new on the subject, and I expect 
to keep right on learning, though I live 
till the sands of the desert grow water 
lilies. 
few 


Just for the fun of it, here are a 
little-known facts that will test 
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your knowledge of canine matters and 
may, incidentally, reduce the size of your 
hatband. 

Did you know, for instance, that there 
is a “barkless” dog, the Basenji, a breed 
that originated, like the ridgeback, in 
Africa, and is becoming increasingly 
popular in this country? Did you know 
that it has been officially recognized by 
the American Kennel Club, and is used 
in its native land—as nearly all the ter- 
riers were originally used in England— 
to “go to earth” and drive out into the 
open furred game that has been holed 
by the hounds? 

The Basenji is a comparatively little 
fellow, with a short coat, prick ears, and 
a curled tail, it actually is nonbarking, 
and is clever enough to have made some 
creditable wins against stiff competition 
in obedience tests. If silence is golden 
this little newcomer should be worth 
his weight in the precious metal, if only 
as a house pet in our cities and suburbs 
where the neighbors have raw nerves— 
and nerve enough to do plenty of com- 
plaining. 

Here’s another one for you. Were you 
aware of the fact that a fully grown 
specimen of one of our well-known breeds 
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"and this splendid duck dog, gentlemen, has is 
acquired rudimentary webbing between its toes’ 


often weighs as little as 1 lb., and that 
according to the standards of the breed 
the smaller the dog, the better? Yes, it’s 
the Chihuahua, and you probably know 
that he originated in Mexico as long ag: 
as the ninth century A. D., that Monté« 
zuma, ruler of the Aztecs, owned and 
helped popularize the breed, and that 
this tiny tike has repeatedly proved b 
his work in obedience tests that the siz 
of the brain pan is not necessarily th 
low-down on how much it can hold. 

Now for an easy one. Did you know 
that Chesapeake Bay retrievers hav: 
“webbed feet?” How they acquired th: 
rudimentary webbing between thei 
toes no one seems to know, but it i 
supposed to be of considerable assist 
ance in swimming, and make 
a good talking point for su; 
porters of this splendid duck 
dog. 

The next dog fact has its 
tragic side. Did you know that 
a surprisingly large number of 
people believe that a purebred 
bitch, bred by accident or d: 
sign to a dog of another breed 
or to a mongrel, could neve! 
again be depended upon 
whelp purebred pups? How 
this notion originated and h 
managed to survive despit' 
scientific proof to the contrary 
a poser; but that it is still 
alive and going strong is it 
dicated by letters I receive fron 
readers of this magazine almost 
every week. Only a short time ago I met 
a man who was in a state of mind bs 
cause his fine young pointer bitch h: 
indulged in a misalliance with a New 
foundland. He had planned to use he! 
as a brood matron and after the catas- 
trophe occurred, had had her spays 
convinced that from then on she would 
be useless in that role. When he learned 
he was mistaken, he was fit to be tied 
This news may comfort others whose f: 
male dogs have had similar experienc: 

Switching to current events, have y 
read in the newspapers that some do 
that have been trained for militar) 
service have absolutely refused to 
tack human beings and cannot be taught 
to do so? In such cases even the most 
expert trainers have been unable 
invent any sort of systematic teasing 
that would shake their pupils’ trust 
human nature. The stoutly padded 
figures made up to look like Japs and 
Heinies that jumped out from behind 
bushes and fences during training 
courses, have consistently failed to 
shake these dogs’ conviction that they 
can and should make friends with any- 
thing on two legs. As one paper put it, 
these dogs either have no burning in- 
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reeED GAINES 


THE COMPLETE MEAL 


® Here’s a safe rule for feeding sporting dogs! To help 
build all-day endurance, a keen scent (many hunters 
call it a “chokebore” nose), and a sound nervous sys- 
tem—to nourish every inch of a dog’s body—feed 
Gaines, the Complete Meal. Gatxes contains meat 
meal, cereals, milk nutrients, vegetables, minerals and 
vitamins A, B,, By, Bg, D, E, niacin and pantothenate. 


_ cause GAINES nourishes every inch of a dog’s body, 
is preferred by many breeders, trainers, and handlers 
—it is America’s largest-selling dog food—it has a suc- 
cess record exceeding 15 years. And GAINES protects its 
high standards of pe fection by continual, careful lab- 
ratory control and kennel te sting. ( 


Remember! 9 out of 10 dogs like Gatnes. They don’t 
tire of it. It’s easy to prepare—definitely economical. 
Available in 25-lb. and 50-lb. bags as well as smaller 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


sizes. Gaines Food Co., Inc., 
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HOW EVERY INCH 
IS NOURISHED BY GAINES! 






















Expre ssed in terms of eve rvday { ods he re are the equiv- 


alent food values in EVERY POUND of this balanced meal: 


The body and strength-building proteins in 114 Ibs. 
fresh raw beef ... The energy-producing carbohy- 
drates in 2 qts. cooked oatmeal ... For sleek appear- 
ance and glossy coat—the fats in 1 oz. butter... For 
strong bones and teeth—the minerals in 1%4 Ibs. 
cheese...For red-blooded vital- 

ity—the iron in % Ib. beef liver. f 


The vitamin A in 5 eggs: the thia- / 

min (B:) in 1 lb. whole-wheat bread; 

the riboflavin (Bs) in 1 qt. milk; 

the niacin in 1% Ib. fresh mackerel 
.and all other members of the 

B-complex which normally accom- 

pany thiamin, riboflavin and niacin. 


‘THE COMPLETE 
MEAL 
FOR DOGS 


ES 











We haven't a chance, 
his dogs find everything with wings 
since they’re on Purina Dog Chow! 











Yes, Purina Dog Chow helps build 
into gun dogs the fine condition and 
stamina they need. 


That’s because Dog Chow is built 
right by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of feeds for animals. Purina 
Dog Chow gives your dog plenty of 
meat meal, minerals, vitamins and 
other food essentials. It’s easy to 
feed and economical, too! 


Buy Dog Chow in the economical 
25- or 50-lb. sizes (just right fora 
hungry hunting dog) at your local 
Purina feed store—look for the 
Checkerboard Sign. 


DOG CHOW comes in 
two forms... MEAL and 
CHECKER pellets 


PURINA 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


® PURINA MILLS - 

g 1210 Checkerboard Sq., S6Eouis 2, Mo. : 

8 Please send a sample of\Dog Chow to . 

| 

8 Name Pa. — . 

5 

g Address : —— 
, ' 

: City oo State —s 

2 No. of Adult Dogs Breed — . 


JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 





in relation to 


| treme 


terest in the Four Freedoms or are con- 
scientious objectors. 

| And here’s one that hits me where 
| it hurts. Ever since I was knee-high 
to a gnat I’ve supposed short-haired 
dogs could stand hard work in hot 
weather much better than those with 
longer coats. In conducting this de- 
partment for OvutTpoor Lire I have re- 
peatedly taken this “fact” into consid- 
eration when suggesting certain breeds 
of bird dogs, duck dogs, or hounds for 
use in tropical or semitropical localities. 
Now I suddenly discover this theory has 
been shot full of holes by actual ex- 
periences with war dogs in superheated 
areas in the Pacific and elsewhere. 
Without naming specific breeds, I think 
I’m safe in saying that it’s not a matter 
of short or long hair alone, but @ com- 
bination of hair length and color of 
| coat, with the latter fully as important 
as the former. 





a hot sun, whereas light-colored speci- 
mens of the same breeds can take it and 
like it. 

But that’s only one side of the pic- 


ture. Strange as it may seem, black 
|dogs with comparatively long coats 
stand the heat much better, as a rule, 
than black dogs whose hair is short. 


The reason, as it was explained to me 
by an expert trainer and handler in 
Uncle Sam’s service, is so simple it’s a 


wonder it didn’t become common knowl- 


edge long ago. 
As all of us no doubt know, black 


absorbs practically all the rays of the | 
| sun and so heats more quickly than any | 


other color. We know, too, that other 
colors absorb less and less heat as they 
approach white, and that pure white, 
which turns back all the sun’s rays and 
absorbs none, is coolest of all—which is 
why dwellers in the tropics so consist- 
ently wear white, or, to come nearer 
home, why a black blanket, spread out 
in the sun to dry, becomes so much 
hotter than a white one. BUT—and 
here’s the angle that seems to have been 
overlooked until emphasized by actual 
experience with thousands of war dogs— 
comparatively long hair on a dog, what- 
ever its color, seems to serve as insula- 
tion and to protect the animal against 
heat as well as cold. 

The practical value of this discovery 
all sorts and conditions 
of dogs is obvious; but that it applies 
especially to hard-working gun dogs and 
hounds in hot climates or hot weather 
is even more evident. Admitting that 
the soundness of the theory has not as 
yet been established for all breeds and 
under all kinds of hunting conditions, 
the idea is certainly worth more than 
passing consideration by sportsmen 
looking for breeds or individuals that 
can stand the gaff when and where the 
mercury mounts high and the sun is 
blazing hot. 

To put it in a nutshell, these gentle- 
men should realize that in many cases, 
especially those in which black dogs 
are concerned, the shorter the coat, the 
more its wearer may suffer from ex- 
hot weather. One thing is sure: 
I'm going to look further into this mat- 
ter, and any information you may be 
able to send in, will be welcome. 

Our last fact is 100 percent practical. 
Did you know that dogs of the same 
breed are not, like a batch of Aunt 
Diana’s doughnuts, all alike; and that, 
even in the same litter, no two have 
the same characteristics and ability? 
Did you realize, too, that the differences 
between individuals within a breed often 
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In a word, I’m told that | 
|}certain black dogs wilt quickly under | 
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LEBANON TIM 


Winner, 1944 National Amateur 
Quail Championship 





Leading trainers and handlers 
have long been thoroughly 
satisfied that Hunt Club has 
what it takes to build winning 
condition and stamina. They 
feed Hunt Club and play safe. 
Hunt Club supplies abundant 
health-building proteins, vita- 
mins and minerals. Hasatasty 
meaty flavor that appeals to 
even the “‘hard-to-please”’ dog. 
Mixes perfectly with table 
scraps. At feed store or gro- 
cer’s. Maritime Milling Co., 
Buffalo 32, N. Y. 








Do YOU Own 
A SCRATCHING Dog? 
* 
® If you own and are fond of a dog that is contin 
ally scratching, digging, rubbing, and biting him 
self until his skin is raw and sore, don’t just fee 
sorry for him. The dog can’t help himself. But y 
may. He may be clean and flea free and just suffer 
ing from an intense itching irritation that has ce: 
tered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as tho 
sands of pleased dog owners are doing. At a! 
good drug store, pet or sport shop, get a 2 
package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and ¢i 
them once a week. Note the quick improvement 
One owner writes: ‘‘My female setter, on Sept 
29th, did not have a handful of hair on her body 
all scratched and bitten off. I gave her the powder 
as directed. By Nov. 10th she was all haired out 
Learn what they will do for your dog. Make 
25c test. (Economy size box only $1). 
IMPORTANT. Your dog goes barefoot. Betwes 
his calloused pads is tender skin. Thorns, glas 
ice, and snow get in to bruise and cut. Neglect 
may bring lameness and infection. Use Rex Hunt 
ers Antiseptic Dog Ointment for quick relief 
wounds. If dealer can’t supply send 50c to 


J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 768, Binghamton, N. Y 








TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


--. you can free your dog of all these worms 


with PL LVEX 
COMBINATION LATA) RIV] CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 
Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
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are as great or greater than those be- 
tween these same individuals and mem- 
pers of other breeds that do approxi- 


mately the same work in the same 
general way? 
So for that one reason alone, to ex- 


pect to find identical qualities in each 
and every Irish setter or beagle is to 
expect the impossible. Which is why 


my answers to such questions as: 
‘Which is the better pheasant dog— 
pointer or setter?” must necessarily be 
noncommittal, not to say downright dis- 
appointing. So, for the present at least, 
I shall stick to my guns with the time- 
tried statement: “It’s usually as much 
2 matter of the individual as it is of 
the breed.” That may be begging the 
question, but it’s better than begging 
the forgiveness of a disappointed corre- 
spondent who has bought an unsatis- 
factory pup as a result of misleading 
information.—_Wm. Cary Duncan. 


A Fox Tale 


HEN Harry D. Lord was a boy his 

father used to put him to bed at 
night with tales of the Brooks brothers— 
Philo and Milo—who were New Eng- 
land’s most famous fox hunters. The 
old man told Harry how the Brooks boys 
spent all their spare time hunting foxes, 
how they tracked them down and dug 
them out so inexorably that before the 
passed to their reward they 
had killed hundreds, maybe thousands, 
of the sly little creatures. 

Years later, when Harry was in big- 
time baseball (captain of the Boston 
Red Sox and the Chicago White Sox in 
the days of Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, and 
Walter Johnson) he still remembered 
his father’s stories of the exploits of the 
Brooks boys. He went fox hunting him- 
self once in a while, but he just did it 
for sport, and not because he hated 
Reynard as Philo and Milo Brooks did. 

One golden autumn day Harry’s fox- 
hound picked up a trail, and started 
down an incline into a patch of woods. 
Harry, believing the fox would turn left 
and circle back through a wide ravine, 


brothers 


stationed himself high on some rocks. 
From this vantage point he watched 
carefully but could see nothing in the 
tangled brush and rocks below. Then his 


dog came in sight, moving along slowly, 
and a moment later Harry heard a 
rustling Behind him. The fox had some- 
how slipped along the ravine and come 
back up the hill. Harry let go with his 
32 Winchester. The animal stood as 
if stunned for just an instant, then 
scrambled out of sight. 

The dog came bounding up the hill 
and started through the tall grass in 
pursuit. Harry followed and soon found 
the dog barking frantically and pawing 
at a hole under a large, flat, moss-covered 
stone. Mr. Fox was trapped all right, 
and it was just a question of digging 
him out. Harry heaved at the stone, and 
had it on its side when he let it drop 


igain, realizing suddenly that it was a 
neadstone, and that he was in an old 
New England burial ground. 


Neglected as the spot was, it was still 
the last resting place of human beings— 
the fox was safe from his pursuers. Then, 
yielding to curiosity, Harry scraped some 
of the moss and dirt from the weather- 
beaten granite. And there, worn but still 
legible, he read the inscription, PxiLo 
AND Mito Brooks.—Bud Cornish. 
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“THAT'S WHY WE FEED 'EM WAYNE" 


And that’s a mighty good reason. For it takes a balanced ration, 
chock-full of proteins, minerals and vitamins, to fully develop the 





Wayne Dog Food. 


order below. 


1145 Davis Street, Fort Wayne I, Indiana 


Your Name 


ee: eS ae 


I ENCLOSE CHECK (] MONEY ORDER () FOR$ iui 





TO: ALLIED MILLS, INC. Kennel Food Division 


characteristics of fine breeding. No won- 
der so many proud dog owners feed 


Wayne supplies in abundance the neces- 
sary ingredients to develop strong, sturdy 
bodies and “tip-top” condition with plenty 
of “rarin’-to-go” pep. Feed your dog 
Wayne—buy some from your dealer today 
or fill in and mail the special purchase 





CHECK HERE 


BLOX KRUMS Please send me the following: 


0 £1 Sample and quantity prices.....................-.---.---+- No charge 
oO O 10 Ibs. Wayne Dog Food............. $1.00 postage prepaid 
oO 0 25 Ibs. Wayne Dog Food............. $1.52 plus freight 
0 [)] 100 Ibs. Wayne Dog Food............ $5.95 plus freight 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THIS MERCHAN- 
DISE—RETURN THE UNUSED PORTION AND WE WILL REFUND YOUR FULL 
PURCHASE PRICE, 

(THIS OFFER GOOD EAST OF ROCKIES ONLY) 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 











IT’S IN THE BAG 


—if your hunting dog is Red Rose fed. 


Ask your dealer for tasty, nutris 
tious Red Rose (Meal or Cubes) 
-the food for alert, vigorous 
dogs and husky puppies. 

JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 


Animal Feeds Since 1842 


Dept. 102 Lancaster, Pa. 



















RED © ROSE 
DOG & PUPPY FOOD 


fen: sehhay dese | Dog OWN FRS 
SPECIAL KENNEL FOOD 


NOW AVAILABLE 
AT DEALERS 


CONTAINS MEAT” 


| *Now your dog can enjoy this complete food every 
day with fresh meat baked in—pure, wholesome, nu- 
tritious U. S. Govt. Inspected horse meat. THE 
" - P mui OF ITS KIND IN ame er, — 

7 ) or years this food called ““Ken-L- 3iskit”” has 
N ext . ear ? been used in America’s ieeomneed kennels—helping to 
keep world champions in top form. Over 100,000,000 
pounds have been fed! Now made available to you at 
grocers and feed stores. 

Ken-L-Biskit comes crumbled in small pieces, easily 
mixed with boiling water. So now without ration 
points, you can give your dog MEAT EVERY DAY! 
Ken-L-Biskit is a complete food—every known ele- 











Perhaps most of our boys will be 
back from their grim hunting in 
far corners of the world and know 


ment and vitamin your dog needs for perfect health. 
Yet costs no more! Get Ken-L-Biskit for your dog 
today! Ask for it by name! America’s only dog biscuit 
with fresh meat baked in! 


again the real joy of hunting, gun- 
ning—and working—in their own 





country. We “Super Foamy” 


Our own skilled workers willbe | ye WASH-A-POOCH 
glad to turn from making war BUBBLE BATH 
v 


for Dogs and Cats 


clothes to the happier job of produc- 





Whip two tablespoonfuls of 








ing hunting clothes and work-wear. 


/ Bubble Bath into a _ rich 

" - B . creamy foam. Apply to pet’s 

Out of our war experiences will Ney 2-0. coat with hands; wipe off 

. - Y; with dry towel. It’s that easy, 

come even better | ry bak clothes , Wee ind leaves coat lustrously 


{o-. e 
ye + clea 





with their patented special fea- . ) SAFE TO USE 
tures, dependable quality and J ‘Om f Rg Bae enemy A 
modernized design T 15 / — 
—— NN \ OC &e~ 6 oz. bottle 50¢ 
SA KS SABA 16 oz. bottle $1.00 
For the present, we can only LEY, ry IHODA & co 
repeat we are sorry for the pre- | Kalomazoo Kalamazoo 11, Mi 





vailing shortage in Drybak hunting 
wre ger a ae "S | Keep Your Dog 
clothes and work-wear an¢ promise 

: ; 7 : FREE FROM 
quick conversion of our increased ia 
facilities as soon as conditions WO RMS 


permit. It’s easy and safe when you 

use Rex Hunters dependable 
Worm Capsules. Large Round 
Worms and Hook Worms are 
quickly and thoroughly ex- 
pelled. For Tape Worms use 
Rex Hunters special Tape Worm Tablets. Watch your 
dog ‘‘perk up’’ when they are gone; for worms are dan- 
gerous, sap his vigor, health and happiness. Use our Rex 
Hunters effective Worm Capsules, No. 1 for small dogs 


and cats, and No, 2 for dogs over 8 pounds in weight. 


HUNTING CLOTHES 
When symptoms of tapeworm appear, use Rex Hunters 
AND WORK-WEAR | Special Tapeworm Tablets. 50c per box at Drug Stores, 


Pet and Sport Shops 
> - | If unable to obtain locally, accept no substitutes but 
THE DRYBAK CORPORATION | order direct from us. We will send post paid on receipt 
. +. f price. 
INGHAMTON, N. Y. . 
Ss So mre : ¥ 4. Hilgers & Co. Dept. 56 Binghamton, N.Y. 
*Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.’’ 














SETTER ., =I 
AND POINTERS 
POINTE R Puppies for sale. America’s outstar 
ing dual type registered bloodlines. Sired 


champion Fishel’s High Tension. Either 








$50.00. C. R. Zorn. 2110 Newton So 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

A FEW started Pointers @ $125.00. Also P 
Pointer pups, Champion Blood Lines @ $50 
each. Or trade for Modern Guns. Harold He 


melgarn, R. R. 1 #105, Maria Stein, O! 
GERMAN and English Pointers. Irish nd |} 
lish Setters. Springers and Cocks 10c for 
ind photos. Furcht Kennels Gooding Idahe 





ENGLISH Setter Pup, outstanding bloodli 
shooting stock Dog house ind per if 
Emericl Keithsburg, Illinois. 

BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful ips che 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 

IRISH Setters—beautiful puppies from cl 

pionship stock. Skyline Kennels, Berge N 


ENGLISH Setter pups $25.00 and $40.00. U 
Febuary, Ridgway, Illinois 

EXCELLENT German Shorthair Pointer P 
Stonecrest Farm. Mt. Pocono, Pa 
SHOOTING Dogs, Pointers, Setters. Write Wa 
Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 
IRISH Setter Pups, excellent pedigr 
Enverard, 815 15th Ave., Middletown, Ohi 
DRATHHAAR pups from registered hunt 
Stock. Bruno Weiss, Madison, Conn 


oe Te ee) NG 


COON Hunters- Ten days will train your dog 
tree coons, also break dog from rabbit, f 
deer and all breeds from gun shyness S 
quick, harmless way. 25 years’ experience. C 
plete literature postpaid, $1.00. Tony D 
R. 4, Murray, Ky 
REGISTERED Black and Tan Coonhound 
from 26” to 30” eared, natural born tree hour 
Photos Geseriptions dime, all pups shipped C.O 
William Cosner, Greencastle, Ind 
WHITE Isle Stock Reg. Bloodhound Pups, § 
(Sire tng V) % Bloodhound, % Walker §$ 
Adkins, Rt. 1, Tucson, Arizona. 
VESTERN Gama coon, cat hounds pup] 
3ert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 
BLUETICK Coonhound Pups. Registered 
Annesser, 6104 Monroe, Wayne, Michigar 
SALE Coon hounds, Rabbit hound Be 
sird Dogs. Brintzenhoff. Shanesville, P 
FOX Hounds. Trained, trial. Young dogs 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Cata 
Elton Beck, N-17, Herrick, Illinois 








ee) 





an 





Hard huating good looking 
3eautiru “colored folder. Isaacs Be 
<ingsbury, Dearborn 2, Mich. 








BEAGLES Rabbithounds. Thoroughly bre 
Tria Puppies. Charles Rexroth Yor} 
Route 3 


BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice puppie 
ferner, Seven Valleys, Penna. 

REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free. Shipman. Warsaw. Ind 

WELL Trained Beagles. Starters |} 

miller Kennels, Beach City, Ohik 

BEAGLES, tabbithounds thoroughly b 

trial puppies. Bert Meckley, Glenville Pa 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. C 

Elton Beck, N-16, Herrick, Illinois 


€ 'CHESAPEAKES AND LABRADORS au 





BLACK Labrador puppies. Or 


Field and Show stock, bold dine tior 
istered. Males $75.00. Females $65.00. P 
Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. 5, Water I 
GOLDEN or Black Labrador pt from 6 


erations of A-1 field dog Parentage. K 
Junius, S. Dak 


pt —P AKE puppies, eligib for 


4 ip. Eastshore Kenne! G 
tant i 
BLAC K Labradors. Puppies t ff 
good breeding. Write for list and pr R 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Net 


BLACK Labrador Pups. Farm ra 
and guaranteed. Earl Bond, Alber Lé 
nest 
L 2 oo Golden 9g" + 
B 


3. Miller, Spencer, lowa, R 


[deans 


LITTER Registered Cocker Spanie 
Anywhert Write for Prices. wi ian 
Rushville, Ohio 


COCKER puppies, grandchildren Champion § 
spring Star of Stockdale. W. R. Cleland 
million, S. D 


COCKER Puppies: Red, Buff and Black I 
trained parents. Buff trained female. Quir 
nis, Huron, So. Dakota 
REGISTERED Springer’ Pups. Top Qu 
They’re bred to hunt. Larson Farm Ken! 
Tunbridge, N. D 
PEDIGREE Cocker Spaniel Pups. Thomas 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 122 
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Dog Questions 


Wants a Bird Dog 


Question: My 2-year-old beagle runs rabbits 
quite well, but needs a few more seasons of 
actual hunting before she could be called per- 


fect. Now I’d like to get a bird dog—and have 
an opportunity to get a Dalmatian pup. I under- 
stand this breed can be used just like the 


springer in the field, although this particular 
dog has never hunted. 

Would it be wise for me to try to train the 
Dalmatian for pheasants, or should I buy a 
springer spaniel? I have no other bird dog, so 
he would have to learn by instinct and ex- 
perience. The dog would come in frequent con- 
tact with my beagle.—R. L., III. 


Answer: If I were in your place I'd get a 
springer spaniel, or else try out the beagle. 
Beagles have been known to work exceedingly 
well on pheasants, and since you own one it’s 
worth a try. As a rule, though, I do not like 
to compare breeds because the way a dog works 
out is frequently more a matter of individual 
characteristics than of breed.—W. C. D 


Pet Wolf Cub 


Question: I hope this doesn’t sound silly, be- 
cause I am in earnest. Do you think it possible 
to keep a wolf cub and train him like a pup?— 


M. W., New Jersey. 


Answer: I consider your question anything 
but silly. As a matter of fact, it is more or less 
of a puzzler. Wolf cubs, caught when they 
were very young, have been brought up in 
captivity successfully—at least to a certain ex- 
tent. I do not think they ever become trust- 
worthy in the sense that a dog is, but I believe 
they can be handled by an owner who has 
patience and the necessary knack.—W. C. D. 


Types of Pointers 


difference 
Also, 
Mrs. 


Question: Will you tell me the 
between English and American pointers? 
how many kinds of pointers are there?— 


G. H., New York. 


Answer: There is really no difference be- 
tween English and American pointers; they are 
considered one and the same breed. Practically 
all our pointers trace back to dogs imported 
from England, and dogs brought over from 
England compete against American-bred dogs 
in bench shows and field trials here and in 
Canada. 

It is a fact, however, that certain strains in 
this country have been bred down in size, and 
up in speed and range for field-trial work. 
This is because the type of country in which 
our field trials are usually held calls for fast, 
wide-going dogs. But these strains are not 
breeds, just as so-called Llewellin setters are 
not a breed; they’re English setters with a high 
percentage of Duke-Rhoebe—Lavarack blood. 

There are many breeds of pointers, and I hear 
of new ones every few months. But the breeds 
ficially recognized in the U.S.A. are: the 
pointer (English or American), the German 
shorthair pointer, and the German wirehair 
pointer. The wirehair pointing griffon, despite 


| its name, is not classed as a pointer.—W. C. D. 


Training Springer Pup 


Question: I have just started to force train 
my 8-month-old springer to retrieve. Although 
he has not been shot over, I have fired shots in 
the backyard and found that he is not gun-shy. 
He hunts very well. Up to now I have let him 
chase all the rabbits and pheasants he puts up. 
Do you think it time for me to teach him to 
Stand steady, or should I wait till the pheasant 
Season is over?—G. N. L., Ontario, Can. 


Answer: Your springer pup is at precisely 

the right age to train for field work. From what 
you say I judge he has had fine preparation for 
t, by which I mean he has learned to enjoy 
hunting —W. C. D. 
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VITAL PARTS are these delicate 
precision instruments for observation and 
fire direction, insuring perfect functioning 
under the roughest usage and changing 
climatic conditions. 

These rugged and highly precision 
military optical instruments produced by 
Argus for the Armed Forces are the fore- 
runners of better and finer precision 
telescopic sights and observation scopes 
for the peacetime sporting rifleman. 





wv 


ARBDS. 





Fire control instruments shown in 
action in New Guinea. Photograph 
by U. S. Army. 
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Cameras and Optical Instruments 
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Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 





TERRELL'S se 


Attract Wild Ducky — 


And Fish By Planting This Fall 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 







Muskgrass, Coontail, Everything 
Ducks—Fish—Game Like to Eat. 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds Grow! 


YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters. Advice—Folder FREE. Write 
Wildlife Consultants qi 
BLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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‘SHOTGUN PRIMERS 


§ Western No. 209 Battery Cup Shotgun Prim 
ers. Fresh Stock, Non-Corrosive. Fit all 
8 Western and Winchester Shells, can be 
adapted to others. $1.75 per 100; $5.00 per 





300; $15.00 per 1000.  Plentiful supply. 
Shipments by Railway Express only. No 
C.0.D’s. Robert K. Haelig, 656-0 Thompson 


Avenue. Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
Se eee ee eee eee eS ae ae es eee eee 


BIG VALVE 


| > SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 


BAGS 





Sold By 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 








Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab li new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
rsd nd acre bottom. Extra weater strip 
cover tor down under bag. Has 
air mattres ket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your aler—he can serve you NOW 
SUN TENT- LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th St., SanFrancisco3, Calit. 















































WAR BONDS 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 


100 


IN PRIZES 
ae > 


Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for 
fine radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with 
savings up to 50%-—looks to the post-war future. To 
build the kind of radio you want, they ask you now to 





submit a letter on the subject: ‘‘What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.”” For the 11 best letters, Midwest 
will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds. Letters must not 
exceed 200 words and you may send as many entries 
as you wish, Letters will be judged on the practical 
value of the ideas contained therein and the decision 
of the judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight December 31, 1944. 
Contest is open to all except employees of Midwest 
Radio Corporation, their advertising agency, and 
members of their families. Winners will be notified 
on January 31, 1945, Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

First Prize ......$500 in War Bonds 

Second Prize .$200 in War Bonds 

Third Prize ..... $100 in War Bonds 
and eight prizes of a $25 War Bond each. 





Send your entry to Contest Editor 
at the address shown below. 





MIDWEST 
RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 22-B, Cincinnati 2, O. 


The Best RUM COCKTAILS* 
are made with / 


MYERS’ Si 








JAMAICA RUM 













“PLANTERS’ PUNCH” 
BRAND 
97 PROOF 






*TRY A DELICIOUS S 
MYERS'S MILLION: 


Put 1/3 lemon or 
lime juice in shoker. 
Add 2/3 Myers's 
Rum. 2 teaspoon 
sugar for each cock- 
Dash of Angos- 
Shake 
iced, with 






Planters "Punch 











tail, 
tura Bitters. 
well. Serve, 
Maraschino cherry in 
cocktail gloss. 

os . 
—For free booklet with 













many delicious recipes 


write Dept. OL-11 

















R. U. Delapenha & Co, Inc 
Sole Distributors in U.S.A 
57 Laight Street 
New York 13. N.Y 
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—‘*Woodsman’s’’* 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT | 


continued 








SPRINGER Spaniel Pups. Champion son of Field | 
Champion at Stud. Almon Williams, Berea, 
Ohio. Se ne - a 

COCKER Spaniel Puppies registered. Reds, 
Blacks. Booking orders for Christmas. $25. 


“and 
each. 


Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Pa. Phone 37-907. 
COCKER puppies. Solids & Partis. 12 Champions 
in four generations. Clark Groff, Route 4, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

COCKERS and Springers, Hunting bloodlines. 
Puppies and started dogs. $35.00 up. Ship ap- 
proval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville 3, Pa. 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups, Stud Services. Irish 


setter. English setters and pups. Ralph French, 
Glen Ellyn, Ilinois. iy “ 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies Eligible A.K.C. 
Finest Bloodlines. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Vic- 
tor Burk, Wellington, Illinois. 

AKC eligible, springer puppies, from hunters. 


Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. 

BRITTANY Male 4 years, great hunter. Staunch. 
Dr. Elliott, Fox Lake, Wisc. = a ‘ 
HI There! We sell Cocker Spaniels and Angora 
Kittens. Hazel Lyke, Antigo, Wisconsin. 
QU ALITY Cocker puppies for Christmas. 
Reasonable. Busby’s, Lamont, Ka Kans? as. 


AIR 


Airedale Bitches, 


registered 
Walters, Franklin, Tenn. 


SORANG Airedale puppies, $35.00 up. “Shipped ‘on 
approv al. Sportsmen’s Service. LaRue, Ohio. 


TT __MisceLLANeous pocs | 


~ Papers 


Al | 


~ reasonable. 
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AIREDALES, Cockers, Setters, Pointers. Trained 
dogs $100.00 up. Quality pups $35.00 up. 
Shipped on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue 
Ohio. 


ENGLISH Setter, Irish Setter, Cockers, Spring- 


ers, English Pointers, and Labrador Puppies. 
Eligible Males $25. Females $20. Harley Everett, 
Atkinson, Nebraska. 

ST. BERNARDS, Newfoundlands, English Shep- 
pards, Cockers, Foxterriers. Minnie Tolles, Del- 
ta, Iowa. 

CHOICE Coach—White Collie—Sable and White 
Collie—also Rat Terrier Pups. Regal Kennels 
Nevada, Ohio. 

CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach)—White Col- 
lie—Also Sable and White Collies, Regal Ken- 
nels, Nevada, Ohio. 

PUPPIES, now ready. Norwegian Elkhound, Eng- 
lish Bulldogs and Scotties. Envilla Ranch, 
Havre, Montana 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L I N : 
BASSETT male pups AKC. Whelped June 2. 
A. E. Strehler, Barnveld. N Y 


HUNDRED > 4 Hounds Catalogue. 


Cheap. 
Elton Beck, N-15, Herrick, Illinois. 


[= Finearms (Gis) | 











ATTENTION Hunters!! 12-16 or 20 ga. single 
barrel H&R shotguns new with 50 shells $22.50 
—12 ga. L. C. Smith field grade 30 F&M new 
with 50 shells $77.50—12 ga Fulton made by 
L. C. Smith 30 M&F new with 50 shells $45.00 

45 cal. H&R Reising model 60, semi-automatic, | 
new with 100 rounds ammunition, slingstrap: | 
cleaning rod $85.00—22 ca. H&R Reising semi- 
automatic model 65, new with 200 rounds am- 
munition $69.50—22 cal Iver Johnson sealed 
eight, 6 inch barrel target pistol, new with 200 
rounds ammunition $39.50 16 ga Ithaca light 
weight mode! 37, new, 28 inch modified with 50 
shells $69.50 32 cal. Smith & Wesson hand 
ejector nickle 6 in. barrel. new $40.00—Weaver 
330X scope, T mount, new $30.00—440SX scope, 


new $35 00—Peerless handcuffs blued, 
new $15.00 Winchester 45-70 model 1886, new 
with 40 rounds hunting ammunition $95.00 
Winchester 30-30 model 55 new with 40 rounds 
hunting ammunition §$89.80—Winchester model 
92, 38-40 lever action, appearance poor, action 
and barrel good $27.50—Full length sheepskin gun 
covers, new $5.50—-Pendleton red plaid shirts 
$8 00—New Method gun blue 90c. Send check or 
money order. Frank Efinger, 430 Main St. Bound 
Brook, N. J. 


PERCUSSION CG 
Shotgun shell 
shells $7 per 1000. Whelan 
-_ 1%”—$1.75, Brand 
; regulations 14” 
dition, 75c ea. 10,000 Rifle 
1%” Webbing, Fine condition, 49c ea. Web Har- 
ness for Street Drums, fine condition 50c ea 
Canvas Utility bag 10x10, good condition, 25c ea 
Brown Leather Army Officers Garrison Belts 
$1.65 U. S. Army <5 Calibre Aut. Pistol Hol- | 
ters, rand New $3.00 ea. Muskrat Traps, = 1 


T. mount, 





aps *11—$2.50 
primers #57 


1000 

Remington 
Rifle Slings 
New. Rifle Slings 
leather, good con- 
Slings U.S. Army 


per 
for all 


50 Oiled 


(New) $4.95 per dozen Duck Decoys, Mason 
Pattern, solid wood carved feathers blue bills, 
$10.50 per dozen. Forward money with order 
No C.0.D Soa. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
E- 71, 13 S. 16th St., Phila, Pa 

“REVOLVE! RS” - ‘Automatics’’ — ‘‘Rifles’’ 
**Shotguns’’ With» Ammunition, **Colts’’ 


Richardson’s’’ 
-“‘Winchesters’’ 


“Smith & Wessons’’—‘‘Harrington 
‘Hi-Standards’”’ 





— ‘‘Remington’”’ ‘*Browning’”’ Springfields’’ 
and others. **Decoys’’-—‘‘ Luggage’’—‘‘Hunting 
and Pocket Knives’’—‘‘Boxing Gloves’’—‘‘Flash- 
lights’’—*‘Watches’’—List 10c. Rudolphs Atchi- 
son, Kansas 

SHELLS, will trade thirty boxes trap for Win- | 
chester Trap Gun. Hugh Conwell, Piqua, Ohio. | 
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Enjoy Your Camp 


ON COLD, DAMP DAYS 


Build a Heatilator 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat 





A Heatilator Fireplace will make you 
camp warm and snug on cold or rainy days 
You'll get extra weeks use from it—earlier 
in spring, during the fall hunting season, or 
for week-ends of winter sports. 

The Heatilator Fireplace saves heat waste 
up the chimney by old-fashioned fireplaces 
It circulates heat, warming far corners and 
adjoining rooms. You can pipe its heat t 
upstair bedrooms. 


Will Not Smoke 


A steel heating chamber, the Heatilator 
concealed by the masonry. It serves as a forn 
for any style of fireplace, eliminating faults 
of design that cause smoking. 

Heatilator Fireplaces 
will be available as soon as 
building starts. Ask your 
building material dealer, or 
write for details to 


HEATILATOR, INC. 


753 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 








CERTAIN WIRES for 


Fur and Game Breeders 


Though most production still goes for 

vital war equipment, some wires and 
fencing supplies are currently avail- 
able for ranching and farming needs. 
One practical wire is 1” x 2” mesh 
gauge electric welded (above). 

Outline your needs. Crown will advise how to meet t 


cROWN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379 Tyler St. N. E. * Minneapolis 13 


wd 4 


— 
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HOW TO MAKE ype 


t ther’s B t Friend 
SHOES and 
Leather Goods Fron ; 
LAST LONGER Fenny 


town, N. Y 
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The Health of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Swellings on Toes 


Question: My hound is a small Walker—in 
very good condition for his 9 years except for 
one thing. For a year he has been afflicted with 
swellings around his toes which burst, exude 
water, then go away. They come on all feet and 
between all toes, but do not seem to bother him 
at all. 

The dog is kept in the house, is a very clean 
animal, and has a healthy diet. He is a hard 
worker, but his exercise is now limited due to 
my lack of time. What can I do for the con- 
dition on his toes.—J. E. M., Ohio. 


Answer: This disorder is rather difficult to 
cure permanently. I suggest that you bathe 
the affected parts with a warm solution of 1 
tsp. epsom salts to a glass of water, then apply 
10 percent ichthyol ointment, cover with cotton, 
and bandage. Treat daily. 

Give him 1 tsp. milk of magnesia twice a 
week, and add 1 tsp. cod-liver oil to the diet 
once a day.—J. R. K. 


Running Ear 


Question: My 4%%-year-old Gordon has had a 
running-ear condition for more than a year now. 
On the advice of veterinarians I have had him 
on a diet, but the trouble doesn’t show any 
signs of clearing up. What would you advise? 
—A. Z., New Jersey. 


Answer: Cleanse the ear with a 5 percent 
mixture of salicylic acid in olive oil once a day. 
Every third day dust sulfanilamide powder into 
the ear. In time the condition should be cor- 
rected. 

The diet should consist of rare beef mixed 
with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 
vegetables. Also milk. And add 1 tbsp. cod- 
liver oil to the diet once each day.—/J. R. K. 


Bare Spots on Elbows 


Question: For some time my black Labrador, 
aged 4, has had bare spots the size of a half 
dollar on her elbows. The bare hide has a 
rather hard, cracked appearance. Occasionally 
other areas become raw too. Is it possible to 
heal these spots and grow hair on them?— 


S., Minn. 


Answer: Bathe the parts with witch-hazel, 
then apply olive oil. The animal should have 
soft bedding to lie on. It will be some time be- 
fore the trouble heals.—J. R. K. 


Cataracts 


Question: My crossbred dog is developing 
cataracts on both eyes. He is 9 years old, but a 
grand hunting companion and a perfect house 
dog. Do you advise an operation and, if so, 
would his vision be completely restored?— 


R. F. S., New York. 


Answer: I do not recommend an operation. 
Aiter all, he can still see well enough to hunt, 
ana probably will be able to do so for a long 
ume to come. Give him as much lean, rare 
beef as possible, and a raw egg daily. Also milk. 
Add cod-liver oil to the diet, and give him one 
vitamin (ABCDG) capsule daily.—J. R. K. 


— 
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This Post-War World is here! 


Somewhere through the smooth surface of a mountain lake, 


a bass leaps . . . Somewhere now the delicate feet of a tall buck 
tread daintily down to the water . . . Somewhere, as always, the 
mountain stream, the wind in the leaves, the drumming of wings, 
blend in a symphony that played long before this war, and will 
be heard long after. This post-war world of the great 
outdoors awaits the return of the men who loved it 
—changeless and the same. 

When the great day comes, the men in the 
services will return to this world they remember so 
well. As before they will find their pleasure height- 
ened by the comfort and warmth of jackets and 
sleeping robes of WOODS “Ever-live Down”, Then, 
to the traditional quality and craftsmanship of 
these garments will be added improvements that 
are the result of their widespread use in many 


theatres of the war. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 


Down-Insulated Jacket 
Made by the manufacturers of 
the famous Woods Sleeping Robes 


WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


OcpENsBurRG, N.Y. 


In Canada—Ortawa, ONTARIO 





















Game GIMMICKS us Racer 


EXCELLENT FLYER THOUGH IT IS, THE MOUNTAIN QUAIL 

(PACIFIC COAST) WALKS ON ITS MIGRATIONS 

INSTEAD OF FLYING LIKE OTHER BIRDS/IN THE 

AUTUMN “THE FLOCKS MIGRATE ON FOOT FROM THE 

MOUNTAINS TO THE LOWLANDS; THEN WHEN SPRING 
COMES THEY WALK UP AGAIN 


> 





































THE MOST COLOSSAL DEER THAT EVER TROD THE 
EARTH IS STILL WITH US. ITIS OUR OWN moose/ a 
SPECIMEN OF THE GREAT IRISH ELK (AN EXTINCT 
EUROPEAN MOOSE) WAS FOUND WITH A Q!A-FT. 
ANTLER SPREAD...-. BUT THE ANIMAL ITSELF WAS 
SMALLER THAN THE MODERN MOOSE 
ae =. 





SHAD SPEND MOST OF THEIR TINE AT SEA... AND THE 

LOCATION OF THEIR OCEAN RESORTS AND THEIR 

HABITS WHEN AWAY FROM THEIR SRRING SPAWNING 

RIVERS ARE STILL A MYSTERY, EVEN THOUGH THE FISH 
HAS BEEN KNOWN SINCE COLONIAL TIMES 








THe CIVET CAT(OREGON SOUTH TO COSTA RICA).1S NO 
CAT AND HAS ABOUT ITNOT A TRACE OF CIVET/ ITS CORREC 
NAME IS CACOMISTLE. LIKE THE RACCOON ,ITHASA 
MANY -SIDED APPETITE--.- AND IT 1S OUR ONLY ANIMAL, 
BESIDES THE COON, WHICH HAS A BLACK-AND -WHITE- 
RINGED TAIL 

SP EES a Ne a aE 
FRESH-WATER FISH DO NOT DRINK WATER. OH,YES, 
THEY BREATHE IT IN... ~ BUT THEY ALSO EXPEL I(T 
AGAIN. SALT-WATER SPECIES DO DRINK--- BUT 
ONLY ENOUGH TO KEEP THEIR ORGANIC BALANCE — 
AND THEY THROW OFF THE SALT THE WATER CONTAINS 








MOST WILD DUCKS QUICKLY BECOME TAME WHEN !N 
PLACES WHERE THEY ARE NOT HUNTED. BUT THE 
MINUTE THEY FLY OUTSIDE THE PROTECTED AREA 
THEY BECOME AS WILD AND SHY AS EVER J 
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‘O N GUAR O FOR AMERICA SINCE 18 6 6”’ 


















iL 
Trav el was any thing but inv iting in the day 8s of the old 
W est. As the coac h went pits hing and boun ing along, 
passengers expe te d to hea: the screed h of savages or he 
ambushe d by outlaw s. Many a stage 
om s 
== came through the mountain passes 
only be iuse the W ing hesters 
came through in the pinches. 
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iad Medicine For Dive-Bombers 
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Today, when dive bombers fly in fast and low over a line of our supply 
trucks, they’re asking for a dose of bad medicine...and they get it. The 
boys in the cabs just open up with their high-angled, high-powered machine WINCHESTER Shotshells and Cartridges Are 
guns. In a split-second, these guns will center 10 rounds of armor-piercing Back ...in Limited Quantities for Hunting 
et ; ye ; 
bullets in an area smaller than a pack of cigarettes. And they are not afraid 
, me : Not in full supply—but enough to make 
4 of cartridge failure ...even should a torrential rain drench their cases, or ig 
* Is : . your Fall Shooting an ‘event’. Today 
the thermometer kite to 100° F.—or skid to 70° below zero. 
ev 2 from coast to coast—you can ask your 
. a ve favorite dealer for Winchester shotshells 
Yes. Uncle Sam and his fighting men can depend upon the ammunition : 7 : 
. . and cartridges. And don’t forget, no matter 
we make for them at Winchester. For we inspect, check and test it scores 
seats ; : a a ee what the game, kind of terrain or climate 
IND of times during manufacture. Then we proof-fire it for accuracy, pressure, 


: is i encountered, Winchester ammunition will 

Velocity, penetration and functioning—as well as for its sureness of fire. — , farts BAL 

: 4 always deliver the goocs. Look for it. § §% k 

In ‘ourse of these inspectio sts are made +r varving climatic ed ta? 
e course of these inspections, tests are made under varying climatic It’s always branded with the big, red 
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conuitions, of wetness and dryness—of cold and heat. Winchester Repeating 








Arn:s Company, New Haven, Conn., Division of Western Cartridge Company. 








COPR., 1944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 


« ‘ae ani ° at . . ~ . 4 ‘2 Gibe aes: BS “al 
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Tomorrow’s Game Trails ¥ 
are Calling 





Limited Quantities of In his thoughts of the future—as in yours—there are proba 
Super-X Available plans for another trip to the haunts of the mighty moose 


i the bounding whitetail. 
for Hunting!! ’ 
The hunting thrills of yesterday will again be an exciting reali 


As rapidly as possible, Super-X and Xpert , : late j Be 
Ww hen once more you Can follow familiar trails. Chen, as 0 


ammunition is being supplied to dealers. That’s 





previous hunting trips, the power and effectiveness of Weste 


great news for hunters, even though supplies - : : . 4 ‘ , 
: Silvertip and other Super-X cartridges will play an importé 





are limited. When you go after moose, deer ‘ 
part in each day’s sport. 





and similar game, be sure to use Silvertips... 


the bullets with delayed, controlled expansion. After the hard-slugging men of the Army, Navy and Marin 
' 


have finished the toughest job they’vce ever undertaken, W este 
sporting ammunition will again be available in unlimit 


quantities. ... Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, I lin 
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WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


ARTRIDGES e SHOT SHELLS e TRAPS AND TARGET 





